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f ;^     o  \:\  A 

*1^H£  visit  to  Rome,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
publica^on  of  the  following  pages,  was  made 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1818  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1819.  The  writer  passed  on  the 
whole  (bar  months  in  Rome,  a  period,  which 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  seeing  all 
the  curiosities  of  the  place,  if  a  person  is  in- 
clined to  be  active.  The  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  returning  to  £ngland  has  been 
partly  employed  in  reading  the  accounts  of 
modern  travellers,  and  the  more  laborious 
compositions  of  Italian  antiquaries. 

Some  objection  may  be  anticipated  to  the 
design  of  this  work,  as  not  sufficiently  fol- 
lowing any  particular  system,  but  being  de- 
sultory and  irregular.  In  the  first  place,  I 
must  disclaim  ever  having  entertained  the 
idea  of  publishing  a  book  of  travels ;  not  bat 
what  many,  which  have  appeared  lately,  are 
extremely  entertaining,  and  have  aiforded 
me  much  information :  but  it  was  precisely 
because  they  were  already  so  numerous,  that 
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I  did  not  wish  or  presume  to  add  one  more 
to  the  number. 

Still  however  some  work  wa^  wanting, 
which)  besides  barely  describing  the  objects 
seen,  might  throw  some  light  upon  their 
history.  The  antiquities,  the  churches,  the 
works  of  art*  the  religious  customs,  and 
many  other  points  connected  with  Rome, 
will  bear  to  be  treated  of  much  more  at 
lengthy  than  by  merely  conveying  to  the 
reader  the  impressions  which  passed  at  the 
time  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  who  viewed 
them. 

It  was  with  this  design  that  I  have  di- 
rected my  attention  to  publications  of  an 
older  date  than  the  amusing  descriptions  of 
modern  travellers.  It  was  my  wish  to  com- 
pose a  work,  which  might  be  of  some  use  to 
my  countrymen  who  visit  Rome,  while  it 
was  not  without  entertainment  to  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  reading  acoounts  of  it  at 
home.  Whether  this  object  has  been  in  any 
way  attained,  others  must  decide. 

Many  things  are  omitted,  which  a  journal 
Qf  a  residence  in  Rome  might  be  expected 
to  notice;  but  they  are  purposely  left  out, 
from  the  desire  of  describing  nothing  which 
I  had  not  myself  seen. 


PREFACE 


It  has  been  my  aim  in  every  instance  to 
point  out  the  Sources,  to  Which  I  have  been 
indebted  for  any  information  or  remark. 
But  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
note  down'  many  feferencesy  and  to  transcribe 
their  papers  after  they  have  received  various 
corrections  And  additions,  will  make  ,  allow- 
ances for  the  occasional  omission  of  such 
acknowledgments. 

In  the  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  a 
translation  will  generally  be  found :  where 
the  original  words  were  important,  they  have 
been  transcribed  at  length.  If  it  should  be  ' 
said,  that  this  has  in  some  instances  been 
done  from  my  not  exactly  understanding  the 
passage,  the  remark  may  perhaps  not  be 
wholly  unfounded.  But  1  expect  this  charge 
not  to  be  bn)i]ght  against  me  in  any  specific 
instance,  without  the  objector  obliging  my 
readers  and  myself  with  a  translation  of  the 
passage  in  question. 

In  giving  the  dimensions  of  buildings,  no 
uniform  scale  has  been  adopted:  but  re- 
ference has  been  made  indifferently  to  the 
English,  French,  or  Italian  measures.  Where 
the  design  is  to  give  the  relative  proportion 
of  two  objects,  this  plan  will  of  course  cause 
no  inconvenience :  and  in  copying  from  any 
traveller,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  the 
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measure  which  he  used,  (always  marking 
the  country  in  which  it  prevailed,)  without 
reducing  them  all  to  the  English  or  any 
other  standard. 

Much  of  what  is  in  th<  text  would  by 
many  modem  writers  be  thrown  into  the 
notes  :  but  the  other  plan  has  been  preferred, 
both  for  the  sake  of  diversifying  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  dry  and  uninteresting  detail, 
and  because  many  readers  consider  it  per- 
fectly lawful  to  pass  over  the  snuM  letters 
which  are  crowded  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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motto  prefixed  to  this  work  contains  a 
question,  which  every  penon  raiting  Rome  per- 
haps has  not  put  to  himself.  That  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  past  and  present  state  of  Rome, 
which  exdties  a  peculiar  interest,  we  might 
perhaps  say  a  peculiar  enthusiasro,  in  ^hose  who 
read  any  account  of  it,  seems  unquestionably 
true.  £ven  .those  who  have  not  read  at  all, 
know  perhaps  more  of  the  Romans  than  of  any 
other  nation  which  has  figured  in  the  world.  If 
we  prefer  modem  history  to  ancient,  we  still  find 
Rome  in  every  page;  and  if  we  look  with  com- 
posure upon  an  event  so  antiquated  as  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  we  cannot,  as  Englishmen  or 
as  Protestants,  contemplate  with  indifference  the 
second  empire,,  which  Rome  erected  over  the 
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minds  and  consciences  of  men.  Without  making 
any  inTidioiis  allusion  we  may  say,  that  this 
second  oinpire  has  nearly  passed  away.  So  that 
in  both  points  of  view  wc  have  former  recollec- 
tions to  excite  our  curiosity:,  smd  the  desire  is 
surely  a  laudable  one  to  compare  the  character, 
the  manners,  the  religion,  the  domestic  habits,  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome,  with  those  of 
their  present  descendants. 

Such  being  the  geileral  entliiisiasm  which  is 
professed  by  all  who  visit  the  Eternal  City^  much 
censure  may  be  anticipated  for  some  of  the  sen- 
timents wMch  are  expressed  in  the  following 
pages.  The  writer  of  them  will  be  accused  of 
a  coldness  and  insensibility  to  those  venerable 
objects  of  antiquity,  which  ought  on  every  oc- 
casion to  have  warmed  his  fancy  and  animated 
,  his  descriptions.  While  he  is  thus  preparino:  an 
excuse  for  himself,  he  does  not  wish  to  quarrel 
widi  those  who,  on  every  topic  connected  with 
Roman  remains,  suffer  their  enthusiasm  to  out-^ 
run  their  judgment.  Far  from  questioninc:  their 
sincerity,  when  they  make  their  descriptions 
a  series  of  encomiastic  exclamations,  he  only 
begs  leave  to  hazard  an  opinion  in  opposition  to 
them :  and  if  any  account  here  given  may  fall 
short  of  what  imagination  had  depicted,  it  will 
proceed  from  the  writer  having  expressed  not  the 
feelings  of  the  moment,  such  as  the  tirst  impres- 
sion would  raise,  but  the  result  of  repeated  visits 
to  the  same  object.  It  is  undoubtedly  amusing 
to  read  the  travels  of  a  writer,  who  is  buoyed  up 
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by  such  constant  animation,  as  Mr.  Eustace ;  but 
the  feelings  of  the  individual  are  not  always  in- 
teralting  to  gaieml  readers :  at  least  I  have  not 
presumed  to  think  mine  worth  the  communi- 
cation; and  having,  found  my  own  opinions  so 
frsqvenily  diai^,  and  the  delight*  which  the 
first  impression  caused,  subside  into  a  more  tem- 
perate and  a  more  qualified  admiration,  1  thought 
it  safer  to  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  coldness 
and  indiffi»rence,  than  to  that'  of  an  overheated 
imaginatfon,  and  an  universal  style  of  admiration. 
If  this  book  should  ever  be  read  by  any  person 
visiting  Rome,  he  will  probably  not  fipd  fault 
with  it  in  this  respect.  Before  he  arrives  there, 
he  may  be  angry  at  an  attempt  to  lower  the  en- 
thusiasm  with  which  his  classical  reading  and  the 
accomits  of  travellers  had  inspifed  him.  But  (if 
H  is  not  arrogance  to  anticipate  agreement  with 
my  own  sentiments)  he  may  be  inclined  to  with- 
draw his  censure,  after  he  has  seen  the  objects 
themselves:  and  his  disappointment,  if  he  feel 
any,  will  be  lessened,  by  having  been  taught  be- 
forehand to  reduce  the  scale  of  his  expectation. 

It  is  a  very  trite  remark,  that  difierent  persons 
view  the  same  thing  with  different  eyes.  This 
could  not  be  illustrated  more  pointedly,  than  by 
the  various  impressions  produced  by  the  first 
view  of  Rome.  Mr.  £ustac6  and  others  have 
piofessed  themselves  transported  and  overcome 

by  the  first  sight.  They  undoubtedly  were  so. 
But  it  surely  does  not  argue  a  want  of  feeling 
and  an  absence  of  classical  recollections^  if  others 
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have  entered  Rome,  suffering  more  from  disap- 
pointment than  from  lapture.   This  is  a  case  m 
which  writew  in  giving  their  descriptions  must 
communicate  the  first  impression.    In  saymg 
that  I  was  disappointed  in  entering  Rome  by  the 
Florence  road,  so  far  from  acknowledging  a  want 
of  enthusiasm  or  an  indifference  to  ancient  times, 
it  was  because  I  had  suffered  my  mind  to  an- 
ticipate so  much,  that  I  was  mortified  at  not  find- 
ing  those  anticipations  realised.   Those,  who  are 
not  struck  with  admiration  at  tiie  first  view,  ge- 
nerally suffer  not  from  the  want  of  feeling  in 
themselves,  but  from  the  exuberance  of  it  in 
others.   So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  descriptions 
of  Rome,  and  the  impression  actuaUy  raised  by 

it. 

Most  people  picture  to  themselves  a  certain 
spot,  from  whence  the  towers  and  domes  of  the 
Eternal  City  burst  upon  their  view.   St.  Peter's, 
wiUi  its  cupola,  the  immense  ruins  of  the  Colos- 
seum, the  Pillar  of  Trajan,  and  such  weil-known 
objects,  are  all  crowded  into  the  ideal  scene;  and 
the  imagination  is  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  in 
expectation  of  every  moment  unfolding  this  glo- 
rious prospect.  The  traveller,  after  feasting  upon 
this  hope,  and  using  it  to  console  himself  for  the 
barrenness  of  the  Campagna  and  the  uninteresting 
uniformity  of  the  view,  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  without  reaching  the  expected  spot.  His 
tour-book  tells  him,  that  near  the  Post  of  Baxj- 
cano,  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  is  first  visible.    This  will  be  the  corn- 
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mencement  of  his  delight.    But  he  still  disre- 
gards this  speck  in  the  horizon,  anxiously  look- 
ing for  the  happier  momenty  when  the  whole  city 
is  discomned.   This  moment  nnfortonately  never 
arrives.    Where  that  place  is  to  be  found  in  the 
approach  from  Florence,  which  atibrds  such  a 
feast  to  th^  eye  and  to  the  imagination,  I  never 
could  discover.    The  view  of  Rome  from  the 
Monte  Mario,  a  hill  near  this  road,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  affecting  which 
the  world  conld  produce.   I  suspect  that  some 
writers,  full  of  the  gratification  which  this  prospect 
afforded,  have  transferred  it  in  description  to  their 
first  entrance.   But  the  road  itself  discloses  the 
city  by  degrees.   Scarcely  any  of  it  is  seen  till 
within  a  small  distance,  and  then,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  Peter  s,  there  are  few  buildings  of 
intetest.  The  antiqinties  lie  all  on  the  other  side, 
and  are  not  seen  at  all.   The  saborbs  themselves 
are  not  picturesque;  and  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self actually  in  Rome,  before,  he  had  given  up  the 
hopes  of  enjoying  the  distant  prospect  of  it.- 

Had  he  entered  the  city  from  Naples,  his  feel- 
ings might  have  been  very  different/  This  is  the 
direction  iiom  which  Borne  ought  to  be  entered* 
if  we  wish  our  classical  enthusiasm  to  be  raised 
by  the  first  view.  The  Campagna  is  here  even 
more  desolate,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  than  it  is 
on  the  side  of  Flmnce.  For  several  miles  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  ruins;  some  presenting 
considerable  fragments,  others  only  discernible 
by  the  inequality  of  the  surface.   It  seems  as 
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if  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  not  dared  to 
profane  the  relics  of  their  ancestors:  and  from 
the  sea  on  the  left  to  the  Apemimes  on  the  right 
the  eye  meets  whh  nothing  fam  desolation  iumI 
decay  of  grandeur.  The  Aquaducts  rise  above 
the  other  fragments,  and  seem  purposely  placed 
hereto  carry  m  back  to  the  tune  of  the  Republic. 
The  \ong  lines  of  these  structures  stretch  out  m 
various  directions ;  the  arches  are  sometimes 
teroken  down,  but  the  etiect  is  heightened  by 
these  intemiptioDs.  la  short,  in  travelluig  the 
last  twelve  stiles  on  this  road,  the  mind  may 
indulge  in  every  reflection  upon  Roman  great- 
nesSy  and  find  the  snrrouBding  scenery  perfectly 
in  anison.  From  this  road  too  die  whole  city 
is  actually  surveyed.  The  domes  and  cupolas 
are  more  numerous  than  from  any  other  quarter^ 
besides  which  some  of  the  aadent  edifices  them- 
aelves  are  added  to  the  picture.  After  enleiuig 
the  walls,  we  pass  the  Colosseum,  catch  a  view 
of  the  Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  other  antiquities^ 
which  wM  fhmiHar  to  as  lirom  andeat  aatboM» 

iSuch  is  the  entrance  to  Rome  fipom  the  side 
of  Naples;  the  sublimity  of  which  exceeds  any 
thing  that  Italy  can  produce,  ^d  of  which  no 
description  cm  he  ^niggeniled.  The  efttraBoe 
from  Florence  is  in  every  way  inferi^.  There 
are  a  few  tombs  by  the  roiul  side,  but  only  asso- 
ciation can  make  them  .intereating;  whereas  the 
Aipaduots  4m  the  etfier  road  m  m  UieSMielvcfS 
noble  objects.  After  crossing  the  Tiber  by  the 
Ponte  Molle,  the  suburbs  of  Rome  may  be  said 
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to  commence:  and  the  road  not  being  very 
broad,  the  houses  themselves  intercept  s  prospect 
of  tbe  city.  The  travdler»  if  he  cwm  to  B^mB 
hj  Perugia,  will  have,  seen  the  Tiber  before  ba?*- 
ing  crossed  it  not  far  from  the  latter  town,  and 
ai^ain  between  Otricoli  and  Borghetto  oyer  a 
bridge  built  by  Aiigustos.  The  Ponte  liloUe» 
aoeieiitly  Pom  .£iailitia  and  SlnWius,  is  a  ba«d- 
some  flat  bridge  of  four  arches,  with  a  modem 
arcbiirj9iy  upon  it^  undejr  which  cani^ges  pas^. 
This  apol  is  rendiefed.  c^ekvated  by  tJb^  b$ltie 
between  Coii8laiili]ie  and  MaxentiuB,  A*  J)*  3i2, 
aot  far  from  the  bridge. 

Ti^  waUg  Rome  hav^  |t  venerable  and 
pQmiganM9rance»  fit  to  fonn  tfaa  introductiw  to 
aucfa  a  dty.  On  eitfier  aide  of  the  Porta  de} 
Popolo  they  have  been  repaired  at  various  times, 
and  inwrti^Hiilarly  in  tbe  sixtb  century  by  Sefea^ 
jrins;  but  piobaUy  mdi  of  bia  wprk  doea  W4 
remain.  The  Porta  del  Popolo  is  altogether  a 
modern  structure,  having  been  erected  by  Piu^ 
ly.  about  l^GQ*  The  ancient  entrance  to  Aoiii^ 
on  tbis  gide  was  1^  ibe  Via  Flaninia  and  wd^ 
the  Porta  Flaminia,  which  was  built  by  Aurelian, 
and  stood  a  little  to  tbe  fast  the  pre^t  gate. 
Ibis  Joida  ivto  m  injiogukir  op«  qmce,  wkiA 
from  being  the  first  part  of  Rome  aotaaUy  tmm 
attracts  more  attention  than  it  would  otherwise 
obtain.    Three  streets  branch  off  from  it;  the 

middle  one  of  which  is  4be  Cmo^  tb^  principal 
street  in  Rome.   It  runs  in  the  game  direction  as 

the  ancient  Via  Lata,  but  is  too  narrow  to  pro- 
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duce  any  effect.  The  traveller  will  soon  bo  called  " 
off  from  the  pleasing  reveries,  in  which  he  has 
been  indalging  upon  finding  himself  really  in 
Rome,  by  a  demand  for  bis  passport,  and  by  an 
order  to  proceed  to  the  custom-house.  The  latter 
inconvenience  may  be  dispensed  with  by  pro- 
curing a  permission  to  pass  unexamined  bj  a 
Liueia  passare,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  road  to  the  custom-house  leads  by  the 
column  of  M.  Aurelius ;  and  the  custom-house 
itself  presents  a  noble  remnant  of  antiquity,  ha?- 
ing  been  the  temple  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Having  thus  landed  the  traveller  in  Rome,  I 
shall  pause  for  a  while  to  give  him  some  notion 
of  what  he  is  to  expect.  The  Curiosities  of  Rome 
may  be  divided  into  the  Antiquities,  the  Churches, 
and  the  Palaces ;  an  order  of  classification  which 
will  partly  be  observed  in  the  following  descrip- 
tiolis.  The  Antiquities,  as  forming  the  more  pe- 
culiar attraction  in  this  city,  deserve  the  first 
place.  If  a  person  expects  to  find  here  such 
magnificent  remains  as  ti^  has  read  of  at  Athens, 
he  will  be  grievously  disappointed.  It  is  highly 
necessary  to  know,  that  whatever  exists  here,  as 
a  monument  of  ancient  times,  has  suffered  from 
▼arious  calamities.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Pope, 

Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldViog  age, 
.  Some  hostile  fiiry,  some  rdigiow  rage: 
Baifasrian  hUodnesB,  Qiriittan  seal  oonspir^ 
And  Fapai  piety,  and  Gothic  fire. 

Episik  tv  Addison* 
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Nor  were  physical  causes  wholly  unemployed  in 
completing  the  destruction.  Gregory*,  after  men- 
tianiiig  Totila's  threat  of  utterly  destroying  Rome, 
adds,  "  To  whom  the  man  of  the  Lord  replied, 
"  Rome  shall  not  be  exterminated  by  barbarians, 
but  shall  copsume  away  internally,  exhausted 
by  tempests,  lightning,  whurlwinds,  and  earth- 
quakes.   The  mysteries  of  which  prophecy  are  . 
**  now  revealed  to  us  clearer  than  light ;  for  we 
«  see  the  walls  dissolved,  houses  overthrown, 
diurches  destroyed  by  whirlwinds^  .and  the 
buildings  sinking  from  age." 
Muratori"'  endeavours  to  free  the  Goths  from 
the  charge  of  destroying  all  the  monuments  of 
Roman  gieatneas;  and  certainly  Theodoric  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  such  view ;  but  on 
tlie  contrary  several  buildings  in  Rome  were 
lepaifed  by  him,  as  we  learn  from  the  work  of  his 
mmister  Cassiodoms*.   With  respect  to  the  pU- 
lage,  which  the  different  inyaders committed,  per- 
haps some  exaggerated  notions  are  entertained. 
A  dissertation  has  been  written  expressly  by 
Bargaeus,  which  is  inserted  in  the  fo|ir!th  Tol«me 
of  Graevius'  Thesaurus,  to  prove,  that  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  contributed  little  or  nothing  towards 
the  demcdition  of  Rome.   This  perhaps  is  gping 
somewhat  too  fiur  on  the.  other  side.  .  We  must 
recollect,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  barba- 
rians, as  they  were  then  styled  by  the  degenerate 


»  Dialog,  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 

■*  Diss,  sopra  le  Antichiti  Ital.  torn.  i.  diss.  43,  94. 

'  Lib.  i.  Var.  Epist  25,  28.  lib.  u.  ep.  7,  34.  lib.  iu.  ep.  29.  SI. 
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RamaM,  was  to  collect  money.  Tb^  bore  ao 
professed  hostility  to  the  works  of  art,  and  a 
bran^e  stoluo  was  destroyed  by  thcan,  not  fimn 
want  of  taate*  but  becauae  it  coold  be  melted  into 
a  more  useful  form.  In  tlu  confusion  of  a  mid- 
night attack,  and  with  the  exasperation,  which 
natandly  foUowa  rariatance,  soma  paita  of  the 
dty  woold  {vcMbly  be  cooHiiBed  by  fire.  The 
accounts  of  the  historians,  who  were  contem- 
porary,  or  wrote  shortly  after,  are  very  contradic- 
tory;  and  it  ia  difficiUt  to  elicit  from  them  a  tme 
notion  of  the  mischief  that  was  really  committed. 
The  remark  however  made  above  will  be  of  use, 
while  we  are  consulting  these  authors^  tbat  move- 
able pfamder,  not  a  wanton  destnMliim  of  bnild- 
ings,  was  the  object,  which  actuated  the  victo- 
rious enemy. 

A  brief  review  of  the  events^  which  accom- 
{Moned  each  ancoessive  pillage  under  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  injury  inflicted.  Since 
the  bumiag  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  im.  U.  C. 

or  A.  C.  ^88,  no  ewmy  had  ever  aet 
foot  within  the  sacred  city.  Alaric  broke  the 
charm,  when  he  entered  it  with  his  army  of 
Gotha  in  410*  This  was  4he  third  time  th«t 
lie  kad  laid  siege  to  it.  in  460  be  had  basB 
bribed  to  remove,  and  upon  the  promise  of  receiv- 
ing five  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver,  besides  other  valuables, 
he  engaged  to  raise  the  siege.  Great  diffionlty 
was  found  in  collecting  the  t^ipulated  sum;  ^ 
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and  it  is  stated  that  home  tiLasures,  which  had 
beea  Ukea  in  totm&c  ^ars  and  turned  to  m- 
cted  parpoMiy  were  enployed  to  pacify  the 
iBirad«r^.  The  aeooftd  siege  wn  abo  in  409, 
but  nothing  of  importance  resulted  from  it^  In 
410  he  entered  Home,  «8  was  stated,  by  the 
Porta  Salara.  His  tooops  mnaaned  in  it  six 
days.  Cassiodonw  »ei4s,  that  they  conmitted 
great  havoc  tliere,  and  that  many  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  city  were  bumt^;  and  in  another 
place  he  speaks  •of  the  great  booty  vhieh  was 
collected  V.  Against  this  we  hsTe  tfie  statement 
of  Jomandes*",  that  they  only  plundered,  but  did 
net  set  fire  to  any  building,  or  amSor  any  sacred 
property  to  be  injuied.  Cjaaaiodonn  himself  con- 
firms the  latter  part  of  this  account,  so  that  wc 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  invaders  felt  some 
•ellgioiis  serq^  hi  their  piiiage.  WecanJMyw- 
efver  scarcely  dooht  that  mnoh  injury  mb  com- 
mitted by  fire.  That  Alaric  entered  by  the  Porta 
Salara  is  well  known,  and  the  account  of  his 
Imnuig  the  housea  in  the  aeighbourhood  is 
fcmcd  by  Ae  assertion  of  Proeepius,  that  the 
house  of  Sallnst  remained  a  heap  of  ruins  in  bis 
days^ 

•Pcr^tiis  tfwaH  afte  %Bt  aiiBs,  vifl.  Eidmo^,  Uk  ir.  fi. 
aSO  "i.  ■gsittawn.  lib,is,c.4»  OlyppM*  upad  JPhot  gu  ISO. 

*  Vid.  Zonnuis,  lib.    p.  S68. 

'  Hut  Eed«t.  libb  xL  c  9> 
V  Lib.  m  Var.  Epiil.  SO. 

■■csa 

>  Vid.  Piocop.  de  BeUo  Vand.  Ub.  I.c  S.  Omus,  Ub.  viL 
c  39.  Sozomen.  lib.  iz.  c.  10.    Philostorg.  lib.  xiL  c.  5. 
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The  next  siege  was  in  4M»  when  Genaeric 
entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  Vandal  army. 
Here  again  we  have  conflicting  statements.  It 
aeems  clear  from  all  hands,  that  aeveral  ships 
were  loaded  with  spoil,  and  sent  to  Africa* 
Procopius''  mentions  statues  and  medals;  and 
adds,  that  nothing  which  was  beautiful  in  the 
city  escaped  him.    The  bronze  tiles,  which  co- 
▼ered  the  Capitol,  and  the  Jewish  spoils,  which 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Titus,  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned.     It  would  seem  that  the 
former  conld  only  have  be^  taken  for  their  in- 
trinsic Talne;  and  we  might  fancy  the  same  of 
the  Jewish  vessels,  if  we  did  not  know  that  they 
were  in  existence  several  years  after :  so  that  the 
conqneror  appears  to  have  had  some  •  affection 
for  the  works  of  art,  and  would  probably  not 
have  encouraged  their  wanton  destruction  upon 
the  spot.    One  writer',  besides  mentioning  the 
general  pillage,  adds,  that  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  were  bomt.   While  another  says  ge- 
nerally*"  that  the  city  was  burnt.    On  the  other 
hand  we  are  told"  that  Genseric  withheld  both  hre 
and  sword  at  the  intercession  of  St  Leo.  That 
the  Pope  gained  some  favourable  terms  seems 
probable :  and  the  truth  perhaps  is,  that  though 
Genseric  did  not  authorize  any  general  conflagra- 
tion, yet  his  lawless  soldiers  occasionally  violated 

k  De  BeUo  Vand.  lib.  i.  c  4^  5.  lib.iLc9. 
'  Nieephomt,  lib.  xv«  11, 
*  EnffonM,  lib.  iL  c.  7* 
"  Pmilus  Diaoonns^  lib.  xv. 
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his  orders,  either  from  carelessness  or  revenge. 

The  pillage  certainly  lasted  fourteen  days. 

Between  the  sieges  by  Genseric  and  Totiia, 
Rome  probably  suffered  as  much  from  its  own 
inhabitants,  as  from  any  of  its  invaders ;  though 
the  damage  is  in  this  instance  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  tokens,  that  the  latter  bad  left  be- 
hind them  of  their  visit.  We  have  a  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Majo^ian^  issued  shortly  after  the 
retreat  of  Genseric,  by  which  he  puts  a  check  to 
the  system  then  very  generally  practised  of  de- 
molishing the  ancient  edifices.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  citizens,  as  soon  as  the  Vandal  army  had 
retired,  found  that  they  had  much  to  do  in  re- 
pairing the  damages  which  they  had  inflicted; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ancient  buildings,  some 
of  which  were  already  in  decay,  were  very  un- 
sparingly devoted  to  patch  up  the  private  houses. 

In  646  another  Gothic  army  entered  Rome 
under  Totila:  a  third  part  of  the  walls  was 
thrown  down,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  as  to 
what  were  the  conqueror's  intentions,  when  he 
threatened  to  level  the  city  with  the  ground  and 
turn  it  into  pasture;  fortunately  however  the  re- 
monstrance of  Belisarius  made  an  impression 
upon  his  mind;  and  even  a  Gothic  general 
thought  it  more  glorious  for  posterity  to  allow 
him  the  power  to  have  destroyed  Rome,  than  to 
execrate  him  for  having  actually  done  so.  He 
appears  to  have  confined  bis  devastation  to  the 

"  Novell.  Maj.  Tit.  vi.  p.  35. 
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destruction  already  meationed  of  the  w^tlU.  Per- 
haps he  afterwards  repented  of  hit  clemency,  and 
his  attention  to  posthnmous  faine.  For  as  soon 
as  he  quitted  the  city,  Belisarius  entered  it ;  and 
in  549  he  was  again  induced  to  besiege  it,  wd 
again  became  master  of  it.  But  it  seems  certain* 
that  at  thiy  time  he  inflicted  no  injury  upon  the 
inhabitants  or  the  buildings.  The  Goths  be  gau 
to  see,  thai  they  were  as  likely  to  keep  possession 
of  Borne  as  their  degenerate  enemies;  and  though 
their  dominion  ceased  very  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Totila,  yet  he  could  not  foresee  such  a  cata- 
strophe, when  be  last  occupied  Rome;  and  in 
sparing  tfie  city,  he  conceived  that  he  was  doing 
a  service  not  to  the  inhabitants,  but  to  his  own 
people. 

Though  the  superabundant  seal  of  the  Popes 
has  been  charged  with  the  destruction  of  Pagan 

monuments,  they  have  also  had  their  defenders ; 
and  Tiraboschi  labours,  apparently  with  much 
reason^  to,  rescue  Giegory  the  Great  from  this 
imputation'.  The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  must 
also  bear  tbeir  share  of  being  taxed  with  the 
spoliation  of  Rome.  According  to  Paulas  Dia- 
.  oonusS  fmd  Anaetasius%  the  Emperor  Ckmstaas 
carried  off  from  Rome  in  the  year  663  all  the 
bronze  statues  and  ornaments  which  he  could 
find.  This  was  by  no  means  uncommon  with 
tbe  Gffeek  £mperors:  and  .we  can  scarcely  help 

'  StoriA  Lettenria  d'luUa.  torn.  ili.  put  L  p.  ISl,  &c. 
^  Hilt.  Lang.  lib.  v.  c  11. 
'  In  Vite  S.  VitaliMii 
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reflecting  upon  the  singular  vicissitudes  of  the 
works  of  art,  as  connected  with  Roman  history. 
Greece,  when  she  submitted  to  Rome,  yielded  np 

to  the  conqaeror  all  her  treasures  of  art :  and  the 
Romans  really  fancied,  that  they  had  some  taste, 
because  tbeir  galleries  were  ornamented  with 
works  of  Ghnedan  sculpture.  After  the  Empn« 
was  divided,  and  both  branches  of  it  were  in 
decay,  the  Eastern,  which  was  longer  m  falling, 
exercised  its  power  in  despoiling  Rome:  and 
probably  many  statues  travelled  to  Constanti-^ 
nople,  which  had  crossed  the  sea  some  centuries 
before  in  their  voyage  to  Italy,  Even  those, 
which  Oenseric  had  carried  off  to  Africa,  found 
their  way  to  Constantinople,  when  the  Vandals 
were  in  turn  conquered  by  Belisarius.  We  know, 
that  many  of  the  most  beantifbl  statues  and 
other  curiosities  were  destroyed  by  a  fire,  whick 
consumed  the  Lausian  palace  at  Constantinople 
about  the  year  475*.  Some  of  them  again  re- 
traced tiieir  steps,  when  Constantinople  waa 
sacked  by  the  Venetians  in  1204. 

From  these  several  causes,  to  which  Rome  has 
been  more  exposed  than  any  other  city,  nothing 
bere  is  perfect  If  we  except  the  Pantheon,  (and 
that  has  suffered  dreadful  spoliation  on  the  out- 
side,) the  ancient  remains  have  been  so  mutilated 
and  destroyed,  that  even  the  name  is  in  many 
cases  donbtfol.  No  small  portion  of  classical 
recollection  is  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency : 

« 

*  Zoatat.  Aanal.  liU  xiv.  p.  5S. 
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and  he,  who  visits  Home  destitute  of  this,  will 
probably  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  Antiquities.  As  a  place  of  resi- 
dence* Rome  is  certainly  not  gay  or  cheerful: 
the  Palaces,  though  splendid  in  their  exterior,  are 
dirty  and  neglected  :  the  works  of  the  fine  arts 
are  the  only  objectM,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  and  be  satisfied  with :  so  that  whoever 
leaves  Rome  with  an  impression  of  disappoint- 
ment, it  may  be  inferred,  that  his  reading  had  not 
supplied  him  with  a  sufficient  store  of  classical 
knowledge  to  enable  him  to  fill  up  the  ravages 
•  which  time  liad  made.  Home  compared  with 
Athens,  is  like  the  collection  of  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles compared  with  the  sculptures  in  the  Vatican. 
In  the  latter  collection,  besides  the  usual  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  every  thing  ancient,  we  have 
positive  beauty  and  symmetry  in  the  objects  them- 
selves :  in  the  British  Museum  we  have  rather  a 
record,  how  far  time  may  go  in  ruining  the  works 
of  art,  and  yet  not  destroy  the  admiration  which 
they  excite.  But  still  some  taste  for  antiquities, 
and  some  classical  reminiscences,  are  necessary, 
before  we  can  enjoy  such  mutilated  fragments. 
So  it  is  with  Rome.  No  other  city  is  so  calcu- 
lated to  raise  and  keep  up  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
mind :  no  other  can  present  to  us  so  forcibly  and 
so  tangibly  the  histories  which  we  have  read 
with  so  much  delight,  or  make  us  sympathize  so 
strongly  with  the  catastrophes  of  patriots  and 
heroes.  Much  however  of  all  this  enthusiasm  is 
to  be  brought  into  Rome,  in  addition  to  what  is 
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iiispired  on  the  spot   Perhaps  the  best  way  to 

view  the  city,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  admira- 
tion,  is  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  all  the  Antiqui- 
ties»  and  then  to  pass  on.  A  long  residence  there 
is  certainly  calculated  to  diminish  the  interest 
which  they  excited :  recollection  may  supply 
many  a  deficiency  at  the  first  view»  and  may  per- 
haps increase  oar  enjoyment^  by  contrasting  the 
ancient  with  the  present  state.  But  recollection 
i«  not  a  source  from  which  we  should  draw  too 
often:  to  enable  us  constantly  to  admire,  some^ 
thing  intrinsically  excellent  is  required;  and  in 
advising  a  short  residence  at  Rome,  it  is  not  that 
I  undervalue  the  Antiquities  myself,  but  I  am 
anxious  that  others  should  not  undervalue  them. 

One  complaint  is  made  by  many  travellers*  and 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is,  that  there  are  few 
or  no  monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Republic. 
The  remark  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  made; 
and  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  Antiquities 
would  certainly  be  heightened,  if  there  were  less 
foundation  for  such  a  complaint.  It  must  not 
howev^  be  asserted,  that  there  are  no  menu* 
ments  of  the  time  of  the  Republic.  If  any  per- 
son came  expecting  to  find  perfect  remains  of 
beautiful  buildings,  which  were  prior  to  the  age 
of  Augustus,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  disap- 
pointed: but  I  question,  whether  in  expressing 
this  disappointment,  he  does  not  also  betray  his 
own  ignorance  of  history.  The  works  of  the 
Romans  in  the  early  ages  of  their  nation  were 
wonderful  for  their  solidity  and  strength,  but 
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there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  much 
taste  or  elegance  was  displayed. 

When  the  Gauls  burnt  Rome,  U.  C.  365,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  few  edifices  escaped  :  so  that 
in  looking  for  any  works  of  the  Republic,  we 
must  confine  our  research  between  the  years  366 
and  723,  when  the  Republic  terminated.  We 
might  mention  four  successive  periods,  in  each 
of  which  the  city  must  have  assumed  a  difereat 
appearance  from  what  it  did  in  the  age  succeed- 
ing: 1.  From  the  foundation  to  the  burning  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  U.  C.  d65.  2.  From  365  to 
7SS,  whoi  the  reign  of  Augustus  commeDced. 
3.  From  723  to  817,  (or  A.  D.  64,)  when  the  city 
was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Nero;  wiien  out  of  the 
fourteen  regions  into  which  it  was  divided,  only 
fear  remained  untouched,  three  were  entirely  con- 
sumed, and  seven  survived  in  part.  4.  From  A.  D. 
64  to  546,  (U.  C.  1300,)  when  Totila  entered  it,  as 
Alaric  and  Genseric  had  done  before  him..  That 
a  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  appearance  of 
Rome  duhng  these  periods,  cannot  be  denied ; 
buty  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  conclude, 
that  no  buildings  survived  each  successive  riiock, 
or  diat  nothing  still  remains  to  present  us  a  Mo- 
nument even  of  the  first  period. 

livy  tells  usS  that  when  the  city  was  rebuilt 
aftar  the  expulsion  of  the  Gants,  it  was  laid  out 
in  a  very  irregular  manner.  The  city  was  be- 
•*  gun  to  be  built  without  any  order.    The  pub- 

lie  iuriiished  tiles  ....  the  great  haste  made 

'  Lib.  V.  c.  uH. 
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them  careless  of  forming  the  stieets  in  straight 
lines,  while  without  deciding  what  belonged  to 
tbemselvea  or  their  neighboars,  they  built  on 
**  tfae  empty  8pa€e8.   This  is  the  reason,  that  the 
**  old  sewers  (cloaca)^  which  at  first  were  carried 
"  through  the  public  way,  now  pass  under  private 
houses  in  every  direction ;  and  the  plan  of  the 
city  more  resembles  one,  which  had  been  sud- 
*•  denly  seized,  than  one,  which  had  been  reiru- 
larly  parcelled  out."  He  says  in  another  place", 
that  the  new  city  was  buiU  in  a  year.  Tacitus 
also  '  talks  of  the  houses  being  built  in  no  order 
and  at  random,  and  of  the  streets  being  exces- 
sively winding  and  irregular.    Suetonius^  com- 
plains of  the    deformity  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  narrowness  and  windings  of  the  streets." 
In  conHrmation  of  which  remark  other  authorities 
might  be  quoted.    This  however  might  only 
apply  to  the  streets  and  houses :  the  temples  and 
public  buildings  may  at  the  same  time  have  been 
magnificent,  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
that  they  were  so.    In  the  second  year  after  the 
destruction,    the  Capitol  was  underbuilt  with 
**  square  stones,"  as  we  learn  from  Livy  * ;  and  he 
adds,  that  it  was  a  remarkable  work,  even  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  own  day.    But  this  was 
father  a  work  of  defence  than  of  ornament.  As 
to  private  buildings,  the  house  of  Lepidus  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  handsomest  in  iionic 
in  the  year  676  U.  C. ;  and  in  another  place  ^  he 

■  Lib.  vi.  c.  4.  *  Annal.  lib,  xv.  c.  45.  *  Vita  Neronis 
C  SS.       '  Lib.  vi.  c.  4.       *  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  24.         Ibid.  c.  8. 
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tells  U8,  that  the  ornaments  consisted  of  Nuroi- 

dian  marble,  which  was  used  in  large  blocks,  but 
not  for  columns.  But  the  orator  Crassus  had 
a  magnificent  house  a  few  years  before  this, 
U.  C.  662,  as  we  ieani  from  the  same  Pliny*=,  and 
Valerius  Maxinius*;  "  He  had  erected  four 
"  columns  of  Hymettian  (Athenian)  marble  in  his 

hall,  when  as  yet  there  were  no  marble  pillars 
"  in  any  public  building."  As  early  however  as 
U.  C.  607,  Q.  C.  Metellus  had  built  a  temple 
of  marble,  as  we  learn  from  Velleius*,  though 
perhaps  there  were  no  pillars  of  marble  in  it. 
The  same  Metellus  built  a  portico,  which  was 
afterwards  the  portico  of  Octavia,  and  must  have 
given  a  new  impulse  to  taste  and  luxury  by  the 
vast  collection  of  statues,  which  he  brought  from 
Greece.  Scipio  Nasica  built  a  portico  in  the 
Capitol,  about  U.  C.  694,  and  Cn.  Octavius  did 
the  same  in  the  Circus;  after  which,  as  Velleins 
says^  private  luxury  soon  followed  public  mag- 
**  nificence."  The  iirst  instance  of  a  gilded  roof 
was  in  the  Capitol,  when  Mummius  was  censor, 
U.  C.  612,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage 

The  Romans  certainly  were  not  naturally  a 
people  of  taste.  They  never  excelled  in  the  fine 
arts;  indeed  scarcely  the  name  of  any  Roman 
sculptor  or  painter  of  celebrity  has  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Their  own  writers  invariably  allow, 
that  they  were  indebted  to  Greece  for  every 

« Lib.  xvu.  c.  1.  'Lib.a.c.1.  •Lib.i.  'Lib.ii. 
*  Lib.  xxxni.  c.  18. 
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thing  which  was  elegant  in  the  arte.   In  archi- 

tecture,  the  only  order  which  has  any  preten- 
sions to  claim  a  Roman  origin  is  the  Composite, 
which  is  certainly  less  pleasing  than  the  others : 
and  of  this  the  earliest  specimen  in  Rome  is  on  the 
arch  of  Titus.  We  know,  that  Greek  marble  was 
not  used  in  their  builduigs  till  the  close  of  the 
Republic:  and  as  the  connection  with  Greece 
began  as  early  as  the  second  Panic  war,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Flamininus  and  Mummius,  in  559 
and  .608,  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the 
productions  of  Grecian  taste,  it  is  natural,  that 
they  should  also  have  imported  their  marble 
from  thence,  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  build- 
ings of  any  particular  magnidcence.  Pliny  says'*, 
that  the  custom  of  sawing  marble  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Italy  before  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Though  we  can  scarcely  credit  this  statement, 
and  we  have  certainly  some  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary, we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  practised  in  Rome.  The  same  author 
tells  US',  that  the  quarries  at  Luna,  (now  Carara,) 
which  he  decides  to  produce  a  finer  marble 
than  that  of  Paros,  were  not  opened  long  before  . 
his  time.  We  must  however  give  a  little  latitude 
to  this  expression:  for  he  himself  tells  us^  that 
in  the  time  of  J.  Cmar^  Mamurra  had  ornamented 
his  house  with  marble  from  Luna.  The  boast  of 
Augustus,  that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick,  and 
left  it  of  marble,  is  of  course  to  be  taken  in  some 

'  Lib.  xxxvl.  e.  S.      *  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  4.      '  Ibid,  c.  7* 
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Ae :  but  the  alter* 
ation,  which  took  place  in  his  reign,  muet  have 

been  very  perceptible,  or  he  would  not  have 
hazarded  a  comparison  with  the  times  of  repub- 
lican liberty,  when  be  bad  so  many  safer  gromida 
for  boasting. 

The  monuments,  which  remain  to  us  of  an  age 
prior  to  the  Augnstan,  are,  as  was  observed,  of 
great  solidity  and  strength.  The  Cloaca  Maxima 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  works,  which  any 
people  ever  constructed.  It  seems  indeed  al- 
most incredible*  that  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  only  150  years  irom  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  such  a  work  could  have  been  performed. 
If  we  follow  the  opinion  of  some  chronologists, 
who  shorten  the  reigns  of  the  kings,  the  city  had 
not  existed  nearly  so  many  years,  when  this 
Cloaca  was  begun.  But  there  is  great  mystery 
and  confusion  in  the  early  history  of  Kome,  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  the  kings.  1  have  sometimes 
been  inclined  to  think,  that  there  was  a  city  here 
before  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  that  his  subjects 
did  not  actually  begin  from  nothing.  Virgil  might 
perhaps  be  quoted  as  countenancing  this  opinion: 
when  Evander  is  shewing  his  city  to  .£neas,  he 
says, 


Hflec  dno  praeterea  di^ectis  oppids  maris 
Reliquias  ▼eterumqne  Tides  monumenta  Tironiin: 

rianc  Janus  pater,  banc  Satunuis  condidit  Urbeuif 
Janiculuin  huic,  illi  fucrat  Satumia  nomcn. 

.   JEn,  viii.  365. 
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The  Romans  and  the  Tuscans  do  not  claim  a 
common  origin,  and  yet  there  is  a  great  re- 
semblance in  the  strength  and  solidity  of  their 
works.  Veii,  which  was  a  Tuscan  town,  was 
ody  ten  miies  from  Rome:  and  it  is  not  likely, 
that  tins  wariike  and  highly  ciTilized  people  (for 
we  must  allow  them  to  have  been  so)  would  have 
taken  no  advantage  of  the  seven  hills,  which 
were  so  near  to  their  territory,  if  not  in  it.  Great 
dissension  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  Roman 
writers  themselves,  as  to  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome:  none  however  ascribe  it  to  the 
Toscans,  mdeas  we  take  the  Aborigines  to  be 
Tuscans,  which  is  not  improbable.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  history  mentions  two  migra- 
tions of  Gveek  colonics  into  Italy,  the  first  of 
which  took  place  abont  600  years  before  the 
second.  By  the  first  I  mean  that  of  the  Pelasgi, 
who  came  from  Arcadia  and  from  Attica  S  and 
the  Pdasgi  are  called  TyrrbeniaDS,  that  is,  Tus- 
cans, by  several  writers  The  second  migra- 
tion was  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus as  tak- 
ing place  in  the  days  of  Lycorgus  and  Thales ; 
so  that  we  have  good  reasM  to  carry  back  the 
civilization  of  the  Tuscans  to  a  remote  period. 
We  should  also  recollect,  that  while  Greece  was 
convulsed  with  constant  wars,  the  Tuscans  seem 

'  Vide  Dion.  Hal.  Hb.  i.  c.  11,  13,  l6,  &c. 
Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  c.  109.   Plutaich  de  Virt.  Mui  Dkm. 
Hal.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  •txiii. 
■  Lib.  L  c  94. 
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to  have  enjoyed  long  coDtinoed  periods  of  peace. 
Of  their  progress  in  the  arts  we  have  not  so 

many  specimens,  as  is  sometimes  supposed  :  for 
the  vases,  which  are  so  generally  called  Etruscan, 
are  undoubtedly  Grecian,  and  come  almost  all 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  If  the  conjecture 
of  Father  Paoli  be  true,  that  the  temples  at  PaB- 
stum  are  the  work  of  Tuscans  at  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  edifices  of  Greece,  we  have  in. 
deed  a  noble  monument  of  their  magnificence, 
though  perhaps  not  of  the  elegance  of  their  taste. 
The  wails  of  Cortona  also  present  a  specimen  of 
solidity,  which  seems  to  defy  the  lapse  of  ages  ^ 

Many  make  jflBneas  himself  to  have  founded  a 
city  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  and  chronologists  lay 
down  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  between 
.£neas  and  Romulus'.  We  must  not  however 
indulge  in  unfounded  conjecture  ;  nor  is  it  fair  to 
ascribe  such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima  to  the 
Tuscans,  when  histmy  unequivocally  represents 
it  as  the  work  of  Tarqninins  Priscus.  Pliny  ^ 
speaks  of  its  prodigious  strength,  and  of  the 
wonder  of  its  having  lasted  seven  hundred  years. 
How  much  more  ought  we  to  be  surprised,  when 
we  can  add  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  more  to 
its  duration !  The  stones  employed  in  the  arch  are 

*  A  friend  infoims  me,  that  he  found  the  walla  of  Voitem  to 
be  cempoaed  of  hewn  mawen  from  tfaiee  to  six  tone  weighty 
piled  one  npoo  another  without  cement. 

f  These  opiniona  may  be  aeen  in  the  third  volnme  of  Gne< 
viae'  Thesaonia. 

^  Ubb  xxxvi.  c.  24. 
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of  an  eiionnoa8  Mze»  and  piaoed  together  without 
any  cement.   There  are  three  concentric  rows, 

one  above  the  other.    The  height  is  said  to  have 
been  suflicient  for  a  boat  loaded  with  hay  to  pass 
under  it :  it  is  reckoned  now  at  eighteen  Roman 
palms*  and  the  width  is  the  same.  Marlianas  says 
that  he  measured  it,  and  found  the  width  sixteen 
feet.  According  to  Livy  %  the  original  object  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  was  to  canry  off  the  overflowiDgs 
of  the  Tiber  and  other  smaller  streams :    As  the 
*•  places  near  the  Forum  and  otlier  valleys  be- 
tween  the  hills  did  not  easily  carry  off  the 
«<  waty  from  the  level  ground,  he  drained  them 
*•  by  carrying  sewers  from  a  higher  level  into  the 
**  Tiber.**    Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says  the 
same  thing;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  .the  immensity 
of  the  work,  he  adds,  that  the  Cloacce  having  been 
neglected  for  some  time,  it  required  one  thousand 
talents  to  clear  them.  After  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  the  Grauls»  th^  streets  were  rebuilt  without  re- 
gard to  the  direction  of  the  CioacsB;  so  that  many 
of  the  houses  were  over  them,  as  Livy  tells  us  in 
the  passage  already  quoted,  p.  19.  Theodoric  un^ 
dertook  the  repair  of  the  Cloacse,  and  the  de- 
scription of  them  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Cas- 
siodorus  is  worth  recording*.     **  Quai  tantum 
**  visentibus  conferunt  stuporem,  ut  aliarum  civi- 
**  talum  posnnt  miracula  superare.   Videas  illic 
•*  fluvios  quasi  raontibus  concavis  clausos  per  in- 
**  gentia  ligna*^  decurrere.   Videas  structis  navi- 

'  Lib.  i.  c.  8S.  *  Lib*  iii.  V«r.  EpisU  SO. 

'  This  wofd  is  evidc&Uy  comipt 
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«  bus  per  aquas  rapidas  non  minima  soUicatudine 
aaTigari,  ne  pnedpitato  torraiti  marina  possint 
naairagia  soatinere.    Hinc,  Roma,  singularis 
quanta  in  te  sit  potest  colligi  raagnitudo !  Quae 
enim  urbium  audeal  tuia  culmiuibus  conten- 
"  dere,  quando  nee  imm  tua  possunt  aimilitudir 
•*  nem  reperire?"  It  is  now  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand years  since  this  work  was  constructed ;  in 
which  interval  JEiome  has  been  rebuilt  leveral 
timeSy  and  a  yaat  accmnulation  of  soil  fonned :  it 
atitl  however  exists,  and  is  to  all  appearance  as 
firm  as  on  the  first  day  of  its  foundation.  A  view 
may  be  obtained  of  it  at  its  mouth,  wlieie  it  flows 
into  the  Tiber,  a  little  below  the  Ponte  Kotto ; 
and  another  portion  of  it  may  be  seen  near  the 
Arch  of  Janus. 

Another  instance  of  the  durability  of  Roman 
works  may  be  seen  in  the  Mamertine  Prisons,  on 
the  descent  of  the  Capitol  towards  the  1  oiuin. 
These  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  built  like  the 
Cloacs  of  laige  uncemented  stones*  The  founder 
was  Ancus  Martins,  as  we  learn  ftom  Livy",  who 
speaking  of  that  king  says,  he  made  a  prison  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  overloolung  the  Jt'orum.'* 
Servins  Tullius  increased  them,  whence  they  were 
sometimes  called  Tullian.  Varro  8ays%  that  the 
part  added  by  this  latter  king  was  under  ground  : 
and  from  two  passages  in  Livy  we  may  perhaps 
collect  the  same  thing.  Speaking  of  Pleminius, 
who  was  accused  of  high  crimes,  boA  cifil  and 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  SS.      "  De  LiDg.  Lat  1.  iv. 
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religioufty  he  tells  us^,  that  he  aad  his  companioDs 
were  thrown  inta  prison;  and  at  the  same  time 
be  adduces  the  autboritj  of  Clodhis  lidnios,  as 

stating  that  he  was  afterwards  put  into  the  Tulli- 
amuBH.   This  was  U.  C.  54&.    Livy  seems  after- 
wards to  have  forgotten,  that  be  bad  thus  antici- 
pated the  history  of  Pleminius  4ipon  the  authority 
of  Licinius ;  for  he  repeats  the  same  story  over 
again',  where  be  informs  us  that  Pleminins,  being 
futiier  accosed  of  a  conspiracy  to  set  fire  to  the 
city,  was  put  into  the  lower  prison,  and  killed. 
This  was  U.  C.  559.  These  two  passages  clearly 
identify  the  lower  prison  with  the  TuUianum. 
Near  the  entrance  were  the  Scaitt  Gemoniie,  by 
which  the  culprits  were  dragged  to  the  prison,  or 
out  of  it  to  execution.  A  more  horrible  place  for  . 
the  confinement  of  a  boman  being  can  scarcely 
ht  imagined.   There  are  two  apartments,  one 
above  the  other,  to  which  there  was  no  entrance/ 
except  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  upper  roof ;  and 
a  similar  bole  in  the  upper  floor  led  to  the  cell 
below.   There  was  no  staircase  to  either.  The 
upper  prison  is  twenty-seven  feet  long  by  twenty 
wide;  the  lower,  which  is  elliptical,  is  twenty  by 
tm.  The  height  of  the  former  is  fourteen  feet, 
of  the  latter  seven.    These  served  as  the  state 
prisons ;  and  only  persons  of  distinction  had  the 
priril^eofoccnpyk^them.  Jngurtha  was  among 
fbe  number.  Salhist*  describes  the  place  thus: 
In  the  prison,  called  TuUian,  when  you  have 

^     '  Lib.  Z3UX.  c  SS.      •  liti.  nxiir.  c.  44.  •D^BcUoCat 
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•*  ascended  a  little,  there  is  a  place  on  tlie  left, 
sunk  about  twenty  feet :  it  is  surrounded  by 
walb  OA  all  sides ;  and  abo?e  is  a  room  vaulted 
"  with  stone,  but  from  unckanliness,  darkness* 
**  and  a  foul  smell,  the  appearance  of  it  is  dis- 
"  gusting  and  teiriEc." 

Some  howeveri^  and  particularly  Baronins^ 
have  raised  a  doubt,  whether  the  place  now 
shewn  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  is  really  the 
prison  which  was  constructed  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tioSy  and  called  TulUan.  The  strongest  evid»ce 
in  their  favour  is  a  passage  from  Pliny  %  where  he 
says,  that  the  Temple  of  Piety  was  built  in  that 
part  of  the  prison  (m  ea  careens  9ede)  wfiere  is 
now  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus."  The  whole  force 
of  these  words  lies  in  the  assumption,  that  there 
was  only  one  prison  in  Rome,  and  that  Pliny 
must  therefore  be  speaking  of  the  Tullian  prison, 
Juvenal  certainly  says»  in  the  style  of  a  patriotic 
antiquary,  ^ 

Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dlcas 

Saeculn,  (jui  (jLiondani  sub  rcgibus  atque  Tribuiiis 
VidcrunL  um  coutentam  carcere  Romam. 

Sat.  iii.  312. 

But  bow  long  one  prison  was  found  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  criminals  does  not  appear ;  and  it 

may  well  be  doubted,  whether  in  the  year  of 
Rome  604,  (of  which  Pliny  is  speaking,)  there 
were  not  many  more  candidates  for  imprison- 

^  Vid.  Martyrolcg.  ad  14  Maft  p.  103,  &c. 
«  Lib.  viL  e.  3S. 
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ment,  out  of  a  popnlation  of  more  than  four  bun- 
dred  thousand  sools*,  than  what  one  jail  wonld 

contain.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
Tullian  prison  was  only  used  for  state  criminals: 
but  the  person,  whose  story  Pliny  is  telling,  was 
an  bamble  and  obscure  plebeian  woman  (kumUis 
iti  plehe  ideoque  ignoia):  and«from  the  way  in 
which  she  was  treated,  her  offence  seems  to  have 
been  a  common  one.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
he  wa9  speaking  of  another  prison,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed.  Appins  Claudius  the  de- 
cemvir had  a  prison  constructed  on  purpose  for 
plebeian  ofienders;  but  the  restriction  was  vio- 
lated in  his  own  person,  as  he  was  confined  in  it 
himself.  Tradition  makes  the  Church  of  S.  Ni- 
cola in  Carcere  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  this 
prison;  and  as  this  is  not  far  from  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the 
one  of  which  Pliny  speaks.  Some  ancient  co- 
lunms  may  still  be  seen  in  this  church,  and  anti- 
quaries make  out  that  there  were  three  temples 
within  or  close  if  it.  We  Wave  another  proof  that 
Pliny  was  speaking  of  the  prison  of  Claudius,  and 
not  of  the  Tullian,  as  Publius  Victor,  in  describ- 
ing the  ninth  region  of  the  city,  mentions  the 
Theatre  of  Marcelhis  and  the  Prison  of  Claudius 
close  together.  At  all  events  the  pas^e  in  Livy 
is  much  more  decisive,  where  he  says,  that  Ancus* 
prison  was  "  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  oyeriook- 
*'ing  the  Forum.''    And  if  we  cannot  say  that 

*  Ths  ooimiB  of  583  ratnrned  450,000. 
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the  building  now  shewn  is  near  the  Theatre  of 
Marceliiis,  still  more  dilficolt  woold  it  be  to  prove 
that  a  priflon  near  that  theatre  would  overlook 

the  Forum.  Another  arorument  adduced  by  the 
opposite  party  is  an  inscription  upon  the  If  out  of 
what  is  shewn  as  the  Mamertiiie  Prison :  we  tfaera 
read,  c.  vibivs.  c.  f.  rvfinvs.  m.  cocceiv  .  ,  . 
COS.  EX.  s.  c.  These  i^ersons  were  consuls,  U.  C, 
776,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  But  surely  this  in- 
scription cannot  prove,  that  Vibios  and  Coccetns 
(Nerva)  were  the  original  contrivers  of  this  build- 
ing :  the  slightest  inspection  of  it  will  coD¥ince 
OS  that  it  was  mnch  otder  than  their  time,  and 
tiiat  the  consols  mention^  only  made  some  alter- 
ation or  addition  to  it. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Mamertine  is  not  cer- 
tain :  nor  can  1  find  any  ancient  author  who  uses, 
it.  In  the  acts  of  the  earty>  martyrs  the  prison  is 
frequently  mentioned  under  this  title,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Baronius.  Pancirolii  deduces  it  from  the 
family  Mamertia»  which,  according  to  Plotarch» 
traced  itself  up  to  Nufna.  Thinking  was  said  to 
have  bad  four  sons,  from  whom  fc^r  illustrious 
fcmilies  were  descended,  Pomponia,  Pinacia, 
Calpnrnia,  and  Mamercia.  In  process  of  time 
the  name  of  Mamercus  was  changed  to  Maraer- 
tinus;  and*  under  the  emperors  we  find  several 
persons  of  this  name  high  in  office,  such  as*  con- 
suls, pmtors,  kc.  It  is  possible  that  one  pf  these  . 
persons  may  have  repaired  the  prison,  and  given 
it  his  name ;  as  P.  Victor  and  Sextus  Hufus 
mention  a  Schola  Mamertipa  and  baths  of  the 
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same  name.  Had  the  name  occurred  in  ancient 
aothora,  I  should  rather  have  derived  it  from  the 
MamertiiieSy  a  people  of  Campania.  We  are  told^ 
that  they  were  so  called  from  MmnerSyWhich  in  their 
language  signiQed  Mars :  and  this  might  lead  us  to 
imaginey  that  the  foimder  Ancus  Martins,  or  Ma- 
mertios,  had  left  them  this  name.  Bat  I  allude  to  the 
history  of  Polybins  %  where  he  tells  us,  that  some 
Mamertine  soldiers,  who  were  in  garrison  at  Mes- 
aana  in  Sicily,  took  illegal  possession  of  the  town. 
Shortly  after»  the  Roman  garrison  in  Rhegium 
followed  their  example,  and  called  in  some  of 
the  Mamertines  from  M^sana  to  support  tbem. 
When  the  first  Panic  ^r  was  over,  the  Romans 
besieged  Rhegium,  took  it,  and  carried  more  than 
three  hundred  prisoners  to  Rome.  Polybius  adds, 
that  they  were  publicly  executed  in  the  Foram; 
bat  it  is  not  improbable,  that  while  they  treated 
the  Roman  soldiers  thus,  to  give  a  proof  of  their 
justice,  they  kept  the  Mamertines  in  prison,  as  a 
warning  to  the  other  people  of  Italy,  how  to  con- 
dnct  themselves  lAder  simiRnr  circomstances. 

Tradition  says,  that  St.  Peter  was  confined 
here;  whicb,*considering  the  accusation  against 
him,  is  not  very  likely.  The  pillar  is  shewn  to 
which  he  was  fastened,  and  also  a  well  of  water, 
which  appeared  miraculously  for  the  Jbaptism  of 
bis  ga9ler8.  Processus  and  Martinianus,  and  forty- 
seven  companions.  The  prison  itself,  with  a  small 

*  Vid.  I>iod.  Sic  lib*  zxi»  c.  IS.  and  Festits,  vooe  Mamen* 

*  Lib.  i.  e  7« 
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chapel  in  front,  is  now  consecrated  to  him ;  and 
oyer  it  is  the  Church  of  S.  Guiseppe  de'  Falegnami, 
built  in  1539 ^ 

Not  far  from  these  prisonB^  on  the  other  side 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Forum,  some  portion 
of  the  ancient  Tabularium,  or  Record -ofiice,  may 
be  seen.  This  now  serves  as  a  foundation  to  the 
Palazzo  Senatorio ;  and  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
more  ancient  remains,  such  an  inconsiderable 
iragment  would  seem  hardly  worthy  of  notice. 
I  mention  it  only  as  another  ^example  of  that 
massy  style  of  architecture  which  the  Romans 
adopted,  and  because  every  thing  connected  with 
the  ancient  Capitol  is  in&uesting.  It  is  however 
of  i^reat  antiquity,  this  part  ' having  been  built 
U.  C.  367,  as  foundations  for  the  Capitol.  I  jvy 
mentions  it^,  and  says,  that  it  was  a  remarkable 
work,  even  in  the  rai^i&cence  of  his  day.  Five 
rows  of  stone  still  remain,  many  of  which  are  five 
and  a  half  palms  long.  In  the  interior  there  is  a 
chamber  vaulted  with  several  arches  and  a  Doric 
frieze.  An  inscription  was  fodkid  near  here,  and 
is  still  preserved  in  the  palace,  which  commemo- 
rates the  founder  of  the  whole  buildfng : 

Q.  LVTATIVS.  Q.  F.  CATVLVS.  COS.  SVBSTRVCTION EM 
£T.  TABVLARIVM.  8.  S.  FACI£NDVM 
'  CO£RAVIT 

'  The  Abate  Canoellieri  published  a  work  upon  Uieae  prisons 
in  1788. 
>  Lib.  vi.  c.  4. 
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These  three  works,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the 
Prison,  and  the  Tabularinm,  are  all  built  of  that  ^ 
stone  which  the  jRomans  call  Peperino,  pro- 
bably from  the  town  of  Pipemo,  (Privemam,) 
where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance.  The  an- 
cients called  it  Alban  stone ^,  because  they  got 
it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Alba;  and  it  seems, 
that  all  their  early  buildings  were  made  of  it. 
Afterwards  two  other  kinds  of  stone  came  to  be 
used,  Travertine  and  Tufo.  The  former  has  its 
name  from  the  T«verone  or  Anio,  near  which 
it  is  formed.  I  use  this  expression,  because  the 
calcarious  deposit  from  the  water  is  constantly 
indurating,  and  forms  incrustations  round  any 
object  which  is  left  in  it.  An  instance  of  this 
may  be  seen  at  Tivoli,  where  there  is  tbc^^iFident  • 
trace  of  a  wheel,  the  wood  of  which  is  decayed, 
but  a  hard  mass  of  stone  is  formed  round  it. 
The  ancients  called  this  stone  Tiburtine.  The 
outside  of  the  Colosseum  is  built  of  it.  The  third 
kind  of  stone  is  Tufo.  Vitruvius  mentions  it\ 
and  calls  it  iapkuSf  of  which  he  describes  red. 
Mack,  and  white  varieties.  This  is  the  softest 
of  all  stones  used  for  building,  and  seems  evi- 
dently to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  of  which  all 
the  country  round  Alhano,  and  Rome  itself, 
bears  evident  trace.  Some  showers  of  stones, 
which  Livy  mentions  as  falling  near  Albano, 
seem  to  allude  to  phcsnomena  connected  with 

*  Vid.  VitruviuB,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  48. 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  7. 
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f  olcaiMM^.  He  meiitiras  9iiao\  that  a  great  gulpb 
or  chaam  opened  near  Albaao"*.  Vitruvius  aays, 
that  tophus  was  used  for  the  interior  of  build- 
ings, which  was  not  exposed  to  the  air.  We  find 
the  inside  of  the  Colosseom  composed  of  it. 

The  wallb  of  Rome,  as  they  now  stand,  can  in 
no  part  claim  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  time  of 
Aurelian;  so  tliat  we  look  in  vain  here  for  any 
work  of  the  Republic.  There  is  reason  however 
to  believe,  that  a  fragment  of  a  wall  in  the  Villa 
M attei»  on  the  Caelian  hill,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
circnit;  and  if  so»  we  may  find  in  it  a  monnraent 
of  the  age  of  Servius  Tollius.  The  appearance 
of  the  masonry  is  certainly  not  hostile  to  such  a 
supposition.  In  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  now 
those  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  there  is  another 
portion  of  wall,  which  is  also  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  circuit. 

Of  the  Bridges,  the  only  one,  which  can  claim 
a  date  prior  to  the  age  of  Augastns,  is  tbe  Ponte 
Rotto.  But  this  has  been  so  often  repaired  after 
inundations,  that  we  cannot  easily  decide  bow 
much  of  it  is  ancient.  It  was  begun  by  M*  Foi* 
vius,  and  finished  by  Scipio  Africamis  and 
L.  Mummius.  The  next  to  tliis  in  antiquity  is 
the  Ponte  di  4  Capi,  anciently  Pontf  f  abrictns, 
which  leads  into  the  island.  This  however  was 
built  ooder  tbe  reign  of  Augustus ;  though  it  may 

^  Lib.  i.  c.  31.  1.  XXV.  c.  7»  &c. 
•  Lib.  xl. 

Pliny  mentions  a  shower  in  Lucania  of  matter  resembling 
sponges.    Lib.  ii.  c  r>7* 
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be  doubted,  vvliether  it  was  not  rather  repaired, 
than  reconstructed  at  that  time.  Donatus  makes 
h  to  have  been  built  m  618.  The  Pons  Sablicias 
was  tbe  most  ancient  in  Rome:  bat  if  it  be  trae« 
that  the  island  was  formed  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  it  is  proliable,  that  a 
bridge  was  bnilt  very  early,  to  form  a  eommnni^ 
cation  with  it.  Unfortunately  for  onr  classical 
curiosity,  the  Snblician  bridge  itself,  on  which 
Horatios  Codes  stood»  as  the  bulwark  of  infant 
Rome,  has  entirely  been  washed  away. 

Both  within  and  without  the  walls  we  may  see 
some  works  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Aquaducts. 
Several  fragments  of  these  astonishing  efforts  of 
boman  industry  stretch  across  the  Campagna  in 
various  directions.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
precise  date  of  some  of  them:  they  evidently 
have  been  repaired  at  different  times,  but  many 
fiarts  of  them  bespeak  the  solid  and  massy 
architecture  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome.  We  liave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  the  Aquaducts 
during  the  reign  of  N^va,  written  by  Frontinus, 
who  was  engineer  under  that  emperor.  He  says 
that  nine  different  waters  came  into  Rome;  but 
as  some  of  these  were  united,  the  Aquaducts 
that  entereci  the  city  were  not  so  numerons. 
Sextus  Rufus,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, makes  tlie  number  nineteen ;  and  Procopius, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  says  that  there 
were  fourteen.  A  minute  account  of  these  several 
works  would  not  be  very  interesting.  To  trace 
all  of  them,  or  indeed  any  of  them,  through  the 
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whole  of  their  course,  would  perhaps  be  impossi- 

ble.  Procopius  tells  us,  that  Vitiges  broke  them 
down  to  deprive  the  city  of  water;  and  as  in 
many  of  them  the  arches  did  not  begin  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  walls,  we  may  despair  of  ascer- 
taining their  course  under  ground.  The  work  of 
Frontinus  will  supply  the  names  of  the  places 
where  each  Aquadnct  began,  and  the  length  of 
its  course.  I  shall  content  myself  with  enume- 
rating a  few  of  them,  and  endeavouring  to  point 
out  here  and  there  some  remahis  of  the  ancient 
arches. 

Till  the  year  of  Rome  441,  the  city  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Tiber  only.  In  that 
year  Appius  Claudius  the  censor  brought  a  stream 
from  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  which  was  called 
from  him  Aqua  Appia.  It  began  to  tlie  left  of 
the  Via  Praenestina,  and  Frontinus  says,  that  its 
whole  course,  except  sixty  paces  near  the  Porta 
Collina,  was  under  ground.  If  these  few  arches 
existed,  they  would  be  considerably  within  the 
modem  circuit  of  the  walls  ;  but  I  know  no  trace 
of  them,  and  only  mention  the  Aquaduct,  because 
a  long  line  of  arches  may  be  seen  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  Via  Praenestina,  extending  with 
occasional  interruptions  for  a  length  of  some 
miles.  It  is  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Aqua- 
duct,  which  Spartianus  mentions  as  being  built 
by  Alexander  Severus. 

Near  the  Porta  S,  Lorenzo  we  may  see  an 
Aquaduct  with  three  water-courses  in  it,  one 
above  the  other.    These  conveyed  the  Aquas 
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Martia,  Tepiila»  and  Jnliay  which  were  broaght  to 

Rome  successively  in  the  years  608,  627,  719. 
We  must  conclude,  that  the  union  was  not  ef- 
fected till  the  last  period ;  and  if  the  arches  con- 
veying all  the  time  watere  were  only  constructed 
then',  the  work  now  remaining  can  scarcely  be 
classed  amongst  those  of  the  Republic. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  was  introduced  a  few  years 
after  the  last;  and  parts  of  the  Aquadnct  may  be 
traced,  crossing  the  three  roads,  which  lead  re- 
spectively from  the  gates  of  S.  Liorenzo,  Pia,  and 
Salara.  This  is  probably  the  one,  which  Proco- 
plus  mentions  as  being  near  the  Porta  Pmciana, ' 
by  which  Vitiges  attempted  to  enter  Rome.  It 
commenced  about  eight  miles  off  on  the  Via 
CoUatina. 

The  Claudian  Aquaduct  was  truly  an  imperial 
work,  and  therefore  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  It  was  begun  by  Caligula,  and 
finished  by  Claudius.  Two  streams  were  united, 
both  of  which  came  from  near  the  Via  Subla- 
censis,  a  road  which  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Anio  above  Tivoli.  One  came  forty  miles  off, 
and  was  carried  upon  arches  immediately  after 
quitting  its  source  for  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  other,  the  Anio  navuSf  also  b^^  on  arches, 
which  continued  for  twelve  miles,  800  paces. 
After  this,  both  went  under  ground,  and  at  a  dis- 

'  This  is  not  a  necessary  consequence,  because  the  Aqua  Julia 
ran  in  the  highest  of  ihe  three  channels,  and  the  Tepula  was 
higher  than  the  Martia.  These  three  waters  will  be  mentioned 
more  m  detail  bye  and  bye. 
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tance  of  nix  miles,  491  paces  from  the  city,  tiwy 
joiiied,  and  w«re  carried  opoo  archai  all  the  real 

of  the  way.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
ancient  AquaductB ;  and  it  has  heen  repaired,  so 
as  lo  convey  the  Acqna  Felice,  wbicb  is  one  of  the 
three  streams'"  that  now  supply  Rome.  Parallel 
to  it  there  may  be  observed  for  a  considerable 
distance  the  ruins  of  another  Aquaduct,  which 
mast  necessarily  have  been  older  than  that  of 
Claudius,  and  presents  an  appearance  of  great 
antiquity.  It  is  built  of  large  stones,  whereas  the 
later  one.^  are  of  brick.  The  Claudian  Aquaduct 
entered  the  city  by  the  Porta  Maggiors,  where 
we  may  still  see  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  observe 
the  two  channeU,  one  above  the  other,  for  the 
different  streams.  The  Anio  novtm  was  the  high-* 
est.  The  arches  may.  be  traced  from  hence  to  St. 
John  Lateran,  over  parts  of  the  Caelian  hill,  and 
so  to  Mount  Aventine. 

These  works,  so  frequent  in  all  Roman  colo« 
nies,  have  been  cited  as  a  prc»of,  that  the  Romans 
were  ignorant  of  that  principle  in  hydrostatics, 
that  water  will  always  rise  to  the  level  of  its 
source;  and  their  patient  industry  has  been  ridi- 
culed in  taking  so  much  trouble  to  convey  upon 
arches  of  brick  or  stone,  what  might  have  been 
brought  in  pipes  under  ground.   How  far  or  how 

*  These  three  are  the  Acqua  Vciigiiie,  restored  by  Nicolas  V, 
which  comes  to  the  fornitsm  of  TiC¥i ;  L' Acqoa  FeUce^  brought 
by  Sextus  V»  lo  the  fiwntain  of  Termini ;  and  L*Aoqoa  Saba* 
tina,  whidi  supplies  the  JaMCulum*  and  was  brought  la  the 

Fountain  Paolina  by  I'aul  V. 
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long  the  RioaMaii  vme  raalljr  igaoraat  of  Ikw 

principle,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  :  perhaps  when 
they  first  erected  arches  for  this  purpose,  they 
were  not  awara  that  the  labour  might  have  been 
aafved ;  but  it  it  ^tficdt  to  deny,  that  maay  Bo^ 
man  Aquaducts  were  constructed  in  this  manner 
after  the  principle  was  known.  The  Meta  Su-^ 
dans^  a  firagment  of  which  atill  exiata  near  4he 
ColoNsenm,  is  said  to  have  been  a  ibiiataiB;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  the  water  which  supplied  it 
was  not  raised  by  mere  mechanical  means. 
Pliny  ^  mentionf  4Mie  hundred  and  five  fonntaina 
(salientes)  in  Rome:  and  from  the  Latin  term  for 
a  fountain  it  appears  certain,  that  they  resembled 
those  of  modem  times,  and  that  the  water  was 
thrown  up  merely  by  ita  'own  pressore.  Bnt  an- 
other passage  of  Pliny  is  more  decisive,  and 
ought  to  set  the  question  at  rest,  as  to  the  science 
of  his  days.  He  says%  The  water  which  ia 
wanted  to  rise  to  any  height,  should  come  out 
**  of  lead.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source." 
In  another  place  he  observes,  Tile  ancients 
*^^rried  their  streams  in  a  lower  course,  eiliier 

c  We  find  mentm  of  it  in  Seneca's  Epistles  to  LocUIm; 

Essedat  tfatucuifeates  pomo  et  fabrum  inquHiniim  etftnrniima 
"  vicinum,  aot  hiine^  qui  ad  Metam  Sudantem  tubas  experitur 
•*  et  tibial^  neqoe  cantat,  sed  exclamat*"  There  is  |i  ^am  of 
Tiftas,  ea  tbt  nwvm  of  which  ia  a  Sgnm  of  the  Mats  Svtes, 
which  M  inohably  reptiisd  1^  him. 

4  Lib.  xRKvi*  €.  S4b  Agripya  • .  • .  laeua  aapthyntes  Mt» 
fBBWM  aaliBBtw  cf  atani  qiunque»  caitefls  ccntom  tr^ginta. 

'  Lib.  %MM.  c.  31. 
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''.becanse  they  were  not  yet  firqnifciyliHi  with  the 
^'  caraol  ptinci|ile  of  keepiiig  a  leTely  or  became 

they  purposely  sunk  them  under  ground,  that 
they  might  not  easily  be  interrupted  by  the 
"  enemy.*'  We  may  add  a  pasaage  from  Frooli- 
nnsS  "There  are  five  different  ieveb  to  the 
**  streams,  two  of  which  are  raised  to  every  part 
*'  of  the  city ;  but  of  the  rest  some  are  forced  by 
"  greater  aome  by  less  preasore.**  * 

In  the  GolonieSy  which  were  planted  in  Spain  or 
Gaul,  these  works  were  probably  constnicted  for 
political  reasons.  A  number  of  people  were  em- 
ployed by  these  means»  and  the  cities  were  oma- 
mented  and  supplied  with  the  conveniences  of 
life,  to  induce  the  hardy  natives  to  reside  in  them. 
As  soon  as  the  Gauls  or  Spaniards  inclosed 
themselves  within  walls  and  adopted  Roman 
manners,  the  protection  of  Rome  was  necessary 
to  them;  so  that  there  were  good  reasons  for 
eonstmcting  these  enormous  works^  although  if 
the  only  object  had  been  to  supply  the  city  with 
water,  it  might  have  been  done  on  much  cheaper 
terms.  The  needless  labour  bestowed  upon  these 
Aquaducts  may  be-  seen*  very  remarkably  at 
Lyons,  where  some  fragments  of  arches  still 
exists   The  water  was  conveyed  in  this  manner 

•  Lib.  i. 

*  The  pivty  which  remains,  is  about  seventy  yards  long;  and 
oontaiiw  the  nmit  of  nine  aidies.  The  building  is  nanw^  but 
M  the  groond  is  here  on  a  deeUne,  |iart  of  it  is  raised  to  a  gnat 
heigfat,  and  if  it  crossed  the  acyoining  vaUey>  it  must  have  been 
several  times  as*hi|^. 
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for  Hra  letywi  aad  yet  Ibe  fafUl,  al  which  it  ter- 
mimledy  and  on  wbieh  the  sncimt  Lugdunum 
stood,  contains  several  springs  of  excellent  water. 
£?en  the  magnificent  work  still  existing  under 
the  name  of  Pont  da  Gard  %  and  which  supplied 
Niemes  (Nemaosns)  with  water,' might  have  been 
spared,  as  there  is  in  that  city  a  most  copious 
spring,  which  is  quite  a  natural  coriosity.  It  is 
evident  therefore,  that  here  even  ignorance  of 
the  hydrostatical  principle  would  not  have  urged 
them  to  such  a  laborious  undertaking,  and  some 
other  moti?e  must  have  cansed  the  work.  We 
must  recollect  too,  that  the  expence  of  labour 
was  scarcely  any  thing,  as  the  conquered  inha- 
bitants might  have  been  had  in  thousands. 

In  quoting  the  tombs,  as  remains  antecedent 
to  the  Augustan  age,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipio  la- 
mily,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  perhaps  hardly 
comes  under  our  enquiry;  the  tomb  itself  being 
nothing  but  a  subterraneous  vault,  on  which  no 
labour  of  architecture  was  bestowed.  I  was  un- 
willing  however  to  pass  it  over,  as  we  have  here 
specimens  of  the  art  of  sculpture  at  Home  as  far 
b«ck  as  U.  C.  456.  The  pyramid  in  memory  of 
C.  Cestius  near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  though  not  much 

"  This  stupendous  Aquaduct,  which  far  eioeedt  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  Italy,  consists  of  three  rows  of  ardlOBt  one  aboTO 
the  other.  The  first  tier  contains  six  arches,  the  second  eleven^ 
the  thnd  thirty-five.  The  whole  height  is  18S  ftels  the  chan- 
nd,  in  which  the  water  raa^  is  three  iett  hi^»  It  lies  be* 
twecn  Avignon  and  Nismes. 
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80S  aiid  it  to  the. tomb  of  JMlMibM,  nMUng  m 
known  as  to  itt  date,  bat  we  may  probably  ftx  it 

a  little  earlier  than  that  of  Cestius.  The  tomb 
of  Cecilia  M etella  is  also  of  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public,  bttt  eyidmtly  not  long  before  tbe  cloae  of 
it.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  the  marble  used 
in  it;  but  certainly  Pliny's  remark,  quoted  at 
p.  20,  is  bome  out  by  this  specimen :  for  the 
blocks  liave  not  been  sawed,  and  the  sanw  may 
be  said  of  the  pyramid  of  C.  Cestius  *. 

Of  the  temples,  but  a  poor  catalogue  can  be 
made  out,  as  exhibiting  any  monuments  of  the 
RepttbliG.  It  will  be  attempted  to  be  shewn  in 
anotlier  place,  that  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore, 
near  the  Forum,  was  not  the  temple  of  Romulus. 

The  temple  of  Vesta  too,  though  said  by  some 
to  be  older  than  the  age  of  Augustus,  has  not 
much  evidence  to  support  its  pretensions.  It 
stands  between  the  Arcb  of  Janus  and  the  river. 
It  is  circular,  with  a  portico  all  round  it,  of 
twenty  Corinthian  pillars,  fluted ;  one  of  which 
is  wanting.  The  cornice  also  and  the  ancient 
roof  have  disappeared,  otherwise  it  is  tolerably 
perfect,  and  forms  a  very  interesting  and  deganl 
object.  The  walls  within  the  portico  are  all  of 
white  marble,  much  of  which  still  remains,  and 
the  pieces  of  it  were  put  together,  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  one  uninterrupted  mass. 
The  pillars  are  thirty-five  feet  high;  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  building  is  170  feet,  and  the 

*  All  these  tombs  will  be  described  efterwards  in  deteiL 
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diMMfter  of  thctdaple  wilU»  the  portieo  k  S&» 
Hie^ioeituMi  still  vtaaim  onmraend,  iwhat  m 

the  date  of  this  building?  Sextus  Pompeius  tells 
that  Nu0ia  dedicated  a  temple  to  Vasta,  and 

one; 

and  k  in^lit  be  thought  Ymin  tii  aeaich  tor  N»> 

ma's  building  after  the  catastrophe  which  he 
describes.  But  bk  worda  do  not  absolutely  im- 
ply that  it  was  tfarowo  down ;  it  may  only  have 

been  endangered :  ' 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  rcLortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violcnter  undis. 
Ire  dejcctum  monumenta  Regis 

Templaque  Vestae.  Od.  Jib.  i.  9^  15. 

The  pment  edifice  is  however  fiur  too  degant  for. 
the  age  of  Nima.   It  is  eoDjecturedy  that  k  waa 

burnt  in  Nero's  fire,  and  repaired  by  Vespasian, 
or  Domitian,  as  it  appears  oa  the  coins  of  those 
empeioia.  It  was  bmnt  again  in  101,  under 
Conmodos*  and  Joiia  Pia»  wife  of  Septimius  8e» 
veru8,  restored  it.  This  is  probably  the  building 
still  in  ejustence ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  co^ 
Inmns  seems  to  shew,  that  it  must  baye  been- 

'  Festoi  "  rotunda  md»^  Tlim  it  ^  beauliftil  wund  ttiople 
at  Tivoli,  whidi  b  alio  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Vestiy  though  it  has  always  been  called  the  Temple  of  the 
Sibyl.  That  this  last  title  is  wron^,  seems  to  be  agreed  by  all 
the  antiquaries  of  the  present  day,  Andrea  Fulvio,  who  wrote 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  calls  it  the  Temple  of  the  (ioddess 
Albunea,  without  mentioning  any  other  ojiinion.  Albunea  was 
the  fountain,  from  wliicli  the  river  Albula  flowed.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil;  i£n.  vii.  83. 
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erected  mi  an  age,  when  archalectiue  was  on  the 
dedine :  for  though  the  hdgbt  of  Corinthian  go* 

lumns  ought  to  equal  nine  diameters,  these  con- 
tain eleven.  It  was  consecrated,  as  a  Christian 
Chorch,  to  St  Stephen,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  S.  Steiano  ddle  Canozze,  and  La  Madonna 
del  Sole.  An  inscription  says,  "  Sextus  IIII 
*<  Pont.  Max.  iBdem  hanc  Beati  Stepbani  Pro- 

tomariyris  din  incnltam  et  incognitam  instan- 
**  ravit  Anno  Jnbil»i*'  [1475].  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  pillars  were  all  blocked  up  with  brick- 
work till  very  lately,  when  every  thing  was 
cleared  away,  and  the  building  restored  to  its 
original  appearance. 

The  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  near  the  Ponte 
Rotto,  (now  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,) 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  boilt  by  Servins 
TuUius :  but  this  cannot  claim  such  antiquity,  as 
Dionysius  tells  us',  that  iServius'  Temple  was 
burnt,  on  which  occasion  his  statue,  which  was  of 
wood  gilt,  was  the  only  thing  saved.  The  pre- 
sent building  may  perhaps  stand  upon  the  same 
site.  Some  have  wished  to  call  it  the  Basilica  of 
C.  Lucius,  but  Palladio  is  positive  that  it  was  a 
temple.  Very  erroneous  accounts  are  given  of 
its  original  plan,  and  of  the  remains  still  existing ; 
but  Desgodetz  has  published  a  very  accurate 
survey  and  engravmg  of  it.  The  front  consisted 
of  four  pillaTB,  which  still  remain:  there  were 
seven  on  each  side,  reckoning  the  angular  ones, 

'  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  c  83. 
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hat  the  five  last  were  only  half  pillars.  Those  at 
the  other  end,  corresponding  to  the  front,  were 
also  half  pillars.  Of  the  lateral  ones,  I  could  only 
make  oat  six  on  one  side;  the  other  is  blocked 
up  by  buildings.  The  pillars  are  Ionic,  and  the 
cornice  is  handsomely  ornamented  with  festoons, 
bulls'  heads,  children,  and  candelabra.  The  soil 
has  accumulated  up  to  the  base  of  the  columns ; 
and  there  were  anciently  several  steps  leading  up 
to  the  front.  Andrea  Fulvio  mentions,  that  there 
was  formerly  an  inscription,  which  was  become 
perfectly  illegible  in  his  time* 

The  Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  in  the 
Forum,  besides  being  itself  a  building  of  the  6th 
century,  has  an  ancient  ^emple  of  Remus  for  its 
vestibule.  There  is  not  much  to  lead  us  to  any 
particular  conclusion  as  to  its  date ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably prior  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  I  should 
think  considerably  so.  There  will  be  occasion  to 
mention  it  more  hereafter. 

The  Arcli  of  Janus  is  considered  to  be  older 
than  the  time  of  Augnstn*^,  though  it  could  not  be 
much  so,  on  account  of  the  Greek  marble  of 
which  it  is  built;  which,  as  already  slated,  was 
not  used  at  Rome  till  towards  the  decline  of  the 
Republic. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  Basilica  of  Faulus 
iEmilius,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Adriano  in  Foro,  and  of  the  Baths  of  P. 
.£milius  near  the  Column  of  Trajan,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover. 

Such  are  the  buildings,  which  claim  attention 


ARCHITECTURE 


in  Rome,  on  the  grounds  of  the  greatest  anti- 
quity. The  list  will  be  considered  a  scanty  one; 
aad  of  those  whkh  have  been  enumerated*  some 
ara  donbtfuU  and  many  hare  only  tlie  claim  of  a 
few  years  to  he  called  the  works  of  the  Republie. 
The  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Mamertine  Prisons,  the 
Aquaducts*  and  perhaps  the  Bridges*  are  all  which 
can  really  carry  us  back  to  the  venerable  and 
sacred  times  of  Roman  Liberty".  Poggio,  who 
wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
says,  in  his  work  on  the  mutability  of  fortune,  that 
he  could  discern  nothing  of  the  age  of  the  Re- 
public, except  a  bridge,  (meaning  the  Pons  Fa* 
bricius^)  an  arch»  a  sepulchre,  the  pyramid  of  C. 
Cestius,  and  a  double  rpw  of  vaults  in  the  salt- 
office  of  the  Capitol.  But  this  catalogue  is  cer- 
tainly too  small ;  and  the  philosopher  has  cast 
too  melancholy  a  view  upon  the  ages  that  were 
past  It  seems  however,  that  we  can  scarcely 
fail  coming  to  this  conclusion,  that  architecture 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Rome,  when  it  was  at 
its  height  in  Greece,  and  the  Grecian  colonies. 
The  remains  at  Athens,  such  as  the  Parthenon, 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  Propyljea,  carry 
us  back  to  the  time  of  Pericles,  which  answers  to 
the  year  of  Rome  302.  In  Sicily,  the  Temples  of 

.  *  Id  these  cUiys  the  word  Uberiy  may  be  objected  to,  ei  need 
here,  because  the  Cloaca  and  the  Prisons  were  formed  by  two  of 

the  kings.  But  the  stale  of  Rome  under  the  Kings  and  under 
the  Emperors  wns  as  different,  as  the  government  oF  England 
compared  witli  that  of  Turkey.  This  is  not  the  country,  in 
which  the  union  of  Lil)erty  with  Monarchy  is  to  be  objected  to. 
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J)  ggaetf  and  Girgenti  remind  as  of  Iha  jravaget 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  inflicted  npon  the 

island,  before  the  Romans  had  a  navy  in  their 
ports  to  contend  with  them*  If  we  come  still 
nearar  to  them  in  Magna  Gf»cia»  wie  have  the 
temples  at  Paestnra,  over  whose  history  a  veil  of 
mystery  is  spread,  through  which  we  endeavour 
to  look  into  those  times,  which  are  prior  to  exist* 
ing  records.  But  at  Rome  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  national  j^enius,  which  could  strike  out 
such  magnificent  works,  and  for  many  years  no 
national  taste,  which  woald  care  to  imitate  them. 
A  patriot  in  the  days  of  Au^rustus,  if  taunted 
upon  this  defect,  would  probably  have  made  the 
mdeness  and  inelegance  of  bis  ancestors  a  topic 
of  admiration ;  but  in  comparing  the  Romans 
with  the  Athenians,  we  cannot  deny,  that  the 
latter  were  the  most  polished  nation  of  the  two : 
and  as  a  dictator  taken  from  the  plough,  or  a 
Capitol  built  of  brick,  does  not  excite  in  os  any 
patriotic  feeling,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
sympathize  more  with  the  fate  of  Athens,  than  of 
Rome.  But  in  the  latter  city,  if  we  wish  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  Republic,  there  is  surely  no 
need  of  monuments  of  brick  and  stone,  to  awaken 
onr  recollection  of  such  a  period.  If  we  must 
have  visible  objects,  on  which  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion, we  have  the  ground  itself,  on  which  the 
Romans  trod  :  we  have  the  seven  liills,  we  have 
the  Campos  Martins,  the  Forum,  all  places  &- 
miliar  to  ns  from  history,  and  in  which  We  can 
assign  the  precise  spot,  where  some  memorable 
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adkm  was  perfonned.  Those  who  feel  a  gnkti* 
ficatkm  in  placing  their  footsteps  where  Cicero  or 

Caesar  did  before  them,  in  the  consciousness  of 
standing  upon  the  same  bill  which  Manlius  de- 
fended,  and  in  all  those  associations  which  bring 
the  actors  themselves  upon  the  scene,  may  have 
all  their  enthusiasm  satisfied,  anci  need  not  com- 
plain that  there  are  no  monuments  of  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  Rome  is  indeed  a  melancholy 
wreck  of  what  it  once  was ;  but  the  circuit  of 
the  walls  being  the  same  at  this  moment,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  AureliaOy  we  have  so 
fiir  a  poudt  of  connection  between  former  times 
and  our  own ;  and  what  is  wanting  in  many  an- 
cient cities,  we  can  positively  identify  the  limits 
which  it  occupied.  But  in  Rome  we  can  do 
inore :  from  the  records  of  history  we  can  trace 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  city  from  the  time 
when  Romulus  had  his  cottage  on  the  Capitol* 
to  the  final  extension  of  the  wails  by  Aurelian. 

The  traveller  would  do  well  to  study  this  his^ 
tory,  and  observe  upon  the  spot  the  successive 
limits  which  the  rising  city  occupied.  He  would 
first  place  himself  upon  the  Palatine  hill»  and 
would  fancy  all  the  subjects  of  Romulus  settled 
on  it.  The  other  hills  were  then  probably  un- 
cultivatedy  and  overgrown  with  trees,  while  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  them  was  marshy  from,  the 
inundations  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  on  this  hill 
that  Nero  built  his  Golden  House,  which  co- 
vered nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Caligula  united  it 
with  the  Capitol  by  a  bridge  across  the  Forum. 
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Tbeie  enormous  bmldings  neoeBsarily  swallowed 

up  every  other,  and  it  is  therefore  vain  to  expect 
any  antiquity  on  the  Palatine,  prior  to  the  time 
of  Nero.  The  thatcbed  cottage  of  Romulus  was 
not  on  tliis  Mil,  as  some  have  asserted,  but  on 
tlie  Capitol.  The  palace  of  Nero  has  followed 
the  fate  of  this  cottage.:  nothing  now  remains  of 
the  splendid  and  extensive  superstructure :  but 
amongst  the  gardens,  which  occupy  the  ground, 
some  fragments  of  masonry  may  here  and  there  , 
be  seen,  and  some  subterraneous  apartments  may 
be  entered,  where  a  few  paintings  are  still  vi- 
sible. 

Romulus  seems  to  have  surrounded  his  city 
with  a  wall,  though,  if  the  story  of  Remus  be 
true,  it  was  not  a  very  formidable  one.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  made  of  stone  \  Livy  is  express  in 
saying,  that  Romulus  Jirst  surrounded  the  Pala- 
tine Mil  ^ ;  but  his  words  do  not  contradict  what 
is  said  by  other  authors,  that  the  Capitoline  and 
the  Forum  were  taken  in  during  his  reign.  Ta- 
citus says%  that  the  Capitol  was  believed  to  have 
been  added  to  the  city  by  Tatius ;  and  we'  may 

*  It  may  be  left  to  the  antiquaries  to  dispute,  whether  the 
fiirm  of  the  ciQr  was  round  or  square.  The  latter  is  generally 
asserted ;  but  the  notSon  rests  in  part  upon  amirtalcen passage 
in  notard^  where  he  says>  that  Rcanutos  founded  ttwna  Qvtf- 
drofa,  which  does  not  mean  the  whole  city,  but  a  pbce  on  the 
Palattne  hfll^  whidi  served  as  a  centre,  ftam  which  the  walls 
wei^  drawn.  Plutarch  in  another  place  expressly  calls  it 
round,  and  such  seems  most  probably  to  be  the  truth. 
J  Lib.  i.  c^6. 
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colled,  thai  Romulas  had  fortificadoos  on  Ibe 
CapitoliDe,  Caelian,  Esquiline,  Aventine,  and 

Quirinal  hills,  but  they  were  not  included  within 
the  walls Tullus  Hostilius,  after  destroying 
Alba,  and  doubling  the  po|Hilation  of  his  snbjecta  . 
by  removii^  the  Alban  citizens,  added  the  Cae- 
lian hill'.  Anctis  Martins  gave  Mount  Aven- 
tine  to  the  people,  but  it  was  not  included  within 
theiMMumiisi,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  of  its  own He  afterwards 
joined  the  Janiculum  to  the  city  by  the  Snblician 
bridge.  Servins  Tullius  took  in  also  the  Viminal, 
Quirinal,  and  Esquiline,  and  inclosed  the  whole 
six  with  a  wall.  During  these  periods,  the  po- 
pulation must  wonderfully  have  increased.  We 
must  not  however  suppose,  thai  all  this  ground 
was  built  upon:  probably  great  part  was  culti- 
vated, as  is  the  case  with  the  modern  city  ;  anil 
in  those  times,  when  a  war  was  an  annual  event, 
and  the  hostile  nations  Uved  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  gates  it  was  necessary,  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  food,  requisite  for  the  inhabitants, 
should  be  grown  within  the  walls. 

Whoever  wishes  to  take  a  survey  of  the  seven 
hills  at  one  view,  must  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
Palazzo  Senatorio  on  the  Capitol.  He  will  here 
command  a  prospect,  which  surpasses  in  interest 

'  A.  Oelliiii  makes  this  distnictioo :  "  the  tnotl  aadent  po- 
**  maritm,  which  wis  inslitutad  by  Rmnnlns,  wss  bounded  by 
«'  the  rooU  of  the  PaUitttie  hai."  Lib.  xtiLc  14. 
*  Ltv.  lib.  i.  c.  SO.  '  « 

f  Dion.  Hal  A.  Gell  lib.  xiii.  c.  14.  '  . 
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any  thing  that  the  world  can  furnish.  The  nap 
tural  features  of  the  country  are  themselves  beau- 
tiful ;  and  if  nothing  was  known  of  the  history  of 
Roitte»  the  ruins  would  still  rivet  his  attention. 
The  seven  hills  are  distinctly  discernible;  but 
their  boundaries  are  not  so  marked  now,  as  they 
were  formerly,  from  the  accumulation  of  soil, 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  vall^s.  From  this 
spot  it  will  be  observed,  that  modem  Rome  does 
not  occupy  exactly  the  same  ground  which  it  did 
formerly.  It  has  in  fact  travelled  northward, 
and  the  Campus  Martins,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  was  an  open  space,  forms  now  the 
principal  part  of  the  city.  Of  the  seven  hills, 
the  Capitoline,  the  Caelian,  the  Viminal,  and  Qui- 
rinal,  are  still  in  part  built  upon :  the  Palatine, 
Esquiline,  and  Aventine  are  mostly  covered  with 
gardens,  and  contain  but  few  houses. 

The  most  populous  part  of  modera  Rome 
stands,  as  was  said,  in  the  Campos  Martins, 
which  from  the  time  of  Servius  Tullins  to  that  of 
Aurelian  was  without  the  walls.  The  whole 
plain  may  be  said  to  have  been  bounded  by  the 
Tiber  on  the  west,  <m  the  south  by  the  Capi- 
toline and  Quirinal  hills,  and  towards  the  north 
it  probably  extended  as  far  as  the  Ponte  Molle. 
It  was  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  less,  of 
which  we  find  notice  in  Catullus, 

To  campo  qufletivimus  minofc^ 

Te  in  Circo,  te  in  omnibus  libellis.      LV.  3. 

The  greater  was  a  sort  of  submb  to  Rome,  and 

£  2 
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contained  several  honaes  and  boildinga,  of  which 
the  Maasoleam  of  Aa^aatas  may  be  conaidered 

the  northern  limit :  the  other  division  was  not 
built  upon,  and  was  devoted  to  martial  exercises. 
Strabo<  after  having  mentioned  the  latter  says^ 

Next  to  this  and  joining  on  to  it  is  another 

plain,  with  innumerable  porticos  all  about, 
"  wooded  gardenSt  three  theatres,  an  amphi- 

theatre,  and  very  magnificent  temples  conti- 
**  guous  to  each  other." 

Besides  the  seven  hills,  the  wall,  as  subse- 
quently increased,  inclosed  the  Mons  Pincius, 
or  CoUis  Hortulorum,  which  still  retains  the 
name  of  Monte  Pincio.  Collis  Hortolomm  is 
the  term  used  by  Suetonius probably  from  the 
neighbouring  gardens  of  Sallust.  Mons  Pincius 
was  a  name  given  to  it  subsequently  from  the 
Piacian  familv,  which  was  of  eminence  in  the 
time  qf  Constantine.  This  is  a  considerable 
eminence,  but  as  it  was  not  within  the  walls  of 
S.  Tullius,  it  has  not  acquired  so  much  celebrity 
as  the  seven  others.  A  public  walk  is  now  con- 
structed upon  it,  and  it  commands  an  admirable 
view  of  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Another  hill  may  be  observed  behind  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  which  is  called  the  Monte  Ci- 
torio.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  there  was 
no  hill  here  formerly,  but  that  the  inequality^  was 
formed  by  the  rubbish  removed  from  the  old 
buildings,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  from 

«  Lib.  V.  "  Nero,  c.  50. 
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the  ampbitlieatre  of  Statilins  Taoras.  Soch  k 
partly  the  opinion  of  L.  Fauno,  though  he  sub- 
stitutes the  amphitheatre  of  Claudius  for  that  of 
Taurus.  He  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  some  per- 
sons, that  the  hill  was  formed  from  the  soil, 
which  was  dug  out,  when  Antoninus'  pillar  was 
erected.  Venuti  thinks,  that  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  .this  being  the  place  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  where  the  people  were  cited  to  give 
their  votes.  Fauno  writes  the  name  Acitorioy 
but  agrees  with  him  in  his  etymology. 

The  Monte  Testaccio  seems  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning, except  as  being  an  eminence  within  the 
walls :  it  is  however  remarkable,  if  the  story  of 
its  origin  be  true,  as  having  been  entirely  raised 
by  art.  It  stands  at  the  south-west  comer  of 
Rome,  near  the  Tiber,  and  measures  160  feet  in 
height,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference*. 
It  is  said  to  be  oitirely  composed  of  fragments 
of  pottery,  which  were  deposited  here.  An  ex- 
amination of  tlie  hill  itself  fully  confirms  this 
notion;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
principal  potteries  were  established,  in  this  part 
of  the  town  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  when  he  was 
building  the  Circus  Maximus*'.  This  is  the  case 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  Church  of  8.  Fran- 
cesco a  ripa  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  has 

'  Thif  is  from  Vorati.  In  Bfeoicsfn  Anecdotes,  p.  243,  it  !■ 
stated,  that  the  whole  rise  fW>m  the  Villa  of  the  Cavalier  Com- 

dini  to  the  cross  on  the  top  is  upwards  of  800  feet. 

'  This  too  is  on  tlie  authority  of  Venuti,  who  does  not  tell  uf 
where  he  found  this  circumstance  related. 
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been  foond  to  be  built  upon  the  same  fraginenta. 

When  we  consider  the  abundant  use  of  earthen- 
ware which  prevailed  in  Rome,  that  all  the  oil  and 
wine  was  preserved  in  vessels  of  this  kind,  when 
we  find  them  in  the  sepulchres  and  the  walls  of 
buildings,  not  to  mention  the  tiles  which  co- 
vered the  houses,  the  prodigious  number  of  lamps 
and  ornamental  vases,  &c.  &c.,  we  perhaps  need 
not  be  surprised  that  this  hill  was  formed.  So 
early  as  the  reign  of  Numa,  a  college  of  potters 
was  instituted;  and  if  we  believe  Marlianus, 
there  was  an  order  of  the  Senate  in  later  times, 
which  prohibited  the  throwing  any  fragments  of 
pottery  into  the  river,  lest  it  sliotild  dam  up  tlie 
water,  and  overflow  the  city.  P.  Victor  mentions 
a  hill,  called  DMolus,  which  is  thought  to  be 
Ihe  same  as  the  Monte  Testaccio,  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  older  author.  This  was  also 
without  the  walls  of  S.  Tullius  ^  A  very  cold 
wind  is  observed  to  proceed  from  the  lower  part 
of  this  hill  in  summer,  and  cellars  have  accord- 
ingly been  constructed  in  it  for  sai^e  of  l^eeping 
the  wine  cooL 

To  enlarge  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was 
called  Pomcerium  prqferre,  PofiwRrinm,  which 
livy  tells  us signifies  pasi  mosrium,  behind  ihe 
wattSf  was  a  space  within  and  without  the 
walls,  which  was  consecrated  at  the  first  found- 

'  In  the  lease  of  a  vineyard,  A.  D.  1256,  publisheti  by  Ne- 
rini,  (De  Templo  S.  Alexii,  p.  4:^8.)  the  Monte  Testaccio  it 
called  Mons  tie  Palio. 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  44* 
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atioOy  and  was  not  allowed'  to  be  buiit  upon. 
ThoBe  only  were  permitted  to  extend  the  pomce- 
rtfmt,  who  had  taken  some  land  from  the  enemy. 
And  yet  every  extension  of  the  walls  was  not 
necessarily  an  extension  of  the  pcnuenum;  for 
Vopiscus  speaking  of  Aurelian  says,  **  that  he 
extended  the  walls  of  the  city,  smd  yet  did  not 
add  to  the  pommrhm  then,  bat  afterwards." 
Some  religious  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  for  the  extension  of  the  ponueriuniy  dis- 
tinct from  the  mere  removal  of  the  stones.  Thus 
Mount  Avoitine  was  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and 
probably  joined  to  the  city  wall  from  the  time  of 
Ancus  Martins,  but  was  not  included  within  the 
pamcarium  till  the  time  of  Claudias. 

For  430  years  the  limits  of  Rome  continued 
the  same.  Servius  Tulliiis  incloticd  a  space  so 
much  larger  than  was  necessary  for  the  popula- 
tion of  bis  day,  that  nobody  thought  of  enlarging 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  till  the  time  of  Sylla. 
Tacitus  remarks",  that  no  Roman  generals, 
although  powerful  nations  were  subdued,  exer- 
cised the  right  of  extending  the  walls,  except 
L.  Sulla  and  Augustus.  A.  Gellius  also*  and 
Seneca  p  speak  of  the  enlargement  of  the  walls  by 
Sylla.  This  was  U.  C.  674.  It  is  thought,  that 
he  took  in  that  part  which  lies  towards  the  gar- 
dens of  Sallust,  and  probably  altered  the  position 
of  the  PortSB  CoUina  and  Viminalis.   Dio  Cas- 

'  Ann.  lib.  jiL  c.  S3.  •    .  *  Lib.  siil  c  14.        ^  De  Bmv. 
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siu8*  and  A.  Gelliiis '  assert  also,  that  J.  Cwsar 
made  a  faither  exlensioo.  Cicero  hiato  the  same 
thing  *.   This  was  about  U.  C.  7fO.   The  above 

quotation  from  Tacitus  also  shews  Augustus  to 
have  imitated  them,  which  was  about  the  year 
746.  These  two  last  extensions  probably  ware  in 
that  part  which  lies  between  the  Portse  Ckrflina 
and  Capena.    Tacitus  says  expressly  *  that  Clau- 
dius extended  the  walls,  and  A.  Gellius  tells  us" 
that  he  took  in  Moont  Aveatine,  which  had 
been  before  walled  in,  but  not  included  in  the 
circuit  of  the  city.    Nero  and  Trajan  made  ad- 
ditions according  to  Vopiscus',  but  what  precise 
space  was  added  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
last  and  greatest  increase  was  made  by  Aurelian, 
since  which  time  the  circuit  has  remained  the 
same  to  our  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  few; 
alterations  caused  by  i  c  pairs  after  diflbrent  sieges. 
The  annexed  plan  will  aflbrd  some  idea  of  the 
original  wall  as  drawn  by  S.  Tullius,  and  of  the 
more  extended  one  rais^  by  Aurelian.   It  has 
been  supposed*  from  the  appearance  of  the  walls, 
that  he  ran  them  up  in  a  great  hurry.    We  can- 
not come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  materials, 
of  which  they  are  composed,  because  so  much  of 
them  has  been  rebuilt :  but  he  seems  in  some  in- 
stances to  have  taken  advantage  of  buildings  al- 
ready in  existence,  and  to  have  made  them  con> 

1  Lib.  xliii.       '  Lib.  xiii.  c.  14.       *  fipist.  ad  Att  lib  xiii 
*  Lib.  xii.  c.  94.         •  Lib.  xiii  c  14.         «  ViU  Aiii«Utfii> 
C.21. 
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tinue  on  his  new  line.  The  wall  built  by  S.  Tul- 
lios  was  of  stone,  bat  that  of  Aurelian  was  pro- 
bably all  or  mostly  of  brick,  as  it  is  now. 

Few  qiiestionn  connected  with  Roman  history 
are  so  puzzling  as  the  population  of  the  city 
daring  these  intervals.  Livy  tells  us^  that  in 
the  time  of  8er?ios  ToHius,  who  first  instituted 
the  census,  the  numbers  amounted  to  80000. 
But  the  difficalty  in  this  and  all  the  succeeding 
enumerations  is  to  know  what  description  of 
persons  the  census  comprehended.  Livy  him- 
self considers  this  as  a  point  not  decided  :  he 
quotes  Fabius  Pictor,  as  saying,  that  this  first 
census  only  included  those  who  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  But  a  passage  iu  Dionysius 
seems  to  shew,  that  this  was  not  always  the 
meaning  of  the  census.  Speaking  of  that  which 
was  the  fifth  from  ,  the  first  institution,  he  says, 
that  the  whole  number  was  150700,  and  that 
alter  the  return  was  given,  a  separation  was 
made  of  those  who  were  of  the  age  for  military 
service  from  those  who  were  older.  All  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Rome  were  evidently  not  numbered : 
it  must  also  be  supposed,  that  slaves  were  not; 
and,  if  we  judge  from  the  object  for  which  the 
custom  was  established,  women  and  children 
would  also  have  been  excluded.  Livy  ^,  stating 
the  census  in  288  at  124214,  expressly  says,  that 
widows  and  widowers  were  excepted,  from 
which  it  might  be  argued,  that  all  women  were 
not  excluded.    Dionysius  remarks  %  that  the 
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people  not  reckoned  in  the  census,  such  as  wo- 
men, children,  slaves,  tradesmen,  mechamcs,  fcc. 
were  three  times  as  namerons  as  those  who 

were  included.  This  author  always  uses  the 
expression,  those  who  were  of  age  V'  which 
seems  clearly  to  prove,  that  children  were  not 
reckoned.  A  passage  in  Pliny  is  perhaps  im- 
portant upon  this  question :  speaking  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  in  the  year  d6§,  when  it  was 
burnt  by  the  Gauls,  he  says,  that  the  census 
gave  a  return  of  152573  fieemen. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
Livy  states  the  numbers  to  have  been  270213« 
In  the  tenth  year  of  the  same  war  they  were 
137108.  The  diminution  may  naturally  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  long  and  destructive  war 
which  was  then  raging.  In  the  year  649  U.  C. 
which  was  four  years  afterwards,  the  return  was 
214000;  but  th^n,  as  we  learn  from  Livy*',  the 
censors  went  to  the  armies,  which  were  in  the 
various  provinces,  and  besides  the  natural  bom 
citizens,  many  of  the  Latin  allies  were  included 
in  the  census.  It  appears,  that  these  were  men, 
who  had  been  made  citizens,  and  had  conse- 
quently settled  in  Rome :  for  shortly  after  we 
find  the  allies  complaining  of  this  migration,  and 
accordingly  12000  naturalized  allies  were  sent 
away  from  Rome :  and  a  decree  was  afterwards 
made,  that  the  names  of  such  persons  should  not 
be  taken  in  the  Roman  census,  but  in  their  re- 

"mrlplllii.  <  Lib.  xm.  c.  37. 
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spective  oties.   From  the  close  of  the  Panic 

war  to  the  year  667,  they  went  on  progressively 
increasiogy  at  least  with  few  and  small  exception!}. 
In  the  year  667,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  they  were  464000,  or  according  to 
some  copies  483000.  Soon  after  this  succeeded 
the  civil  wars  of  Manus  and  Sylla,  which  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  citizens.  In  683»  the 
numbers  were  450000,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Epitome  of  Livy,  lib.  xcviii.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  civil  war,  U.  C.  707,  Plutarch  says  **,  that  the 
return  was  only  150000,  instead  of  32000<H  which 
was  the  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
making  a  diminution  of  170000.  But  Brotier* 
says,  that  Plutarch  has  made  a  mistake,  and 
other  authors  after  him,  as  Ca»ar*s  object  was 
only  to  ascertain  the  number  of  people,  who  were 
to  have  an  allowance  of  corn  from  the  public; 
and  this  number,  not  that  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, was  150000.  The  Epitome  of  Livy '  agrees 
with  Plutarch ;  wliich,  if  Brotier's  opinion  be 
correct,  is  an  additional  argument,  that  these 
Epitomes  are  by  another  hand^  for  Livy  himsdf 
could  hardly  have  made  such  a  mistake. 

If  we  go  from  hence  to  the  time  of  Claudius, 
we  find  an  increase,  which  exceeds  all  calcula- 
tion, and  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
the  limits  of  Rome.   Tacitus «  states,  that  in  the 

*•  In  Vita  CsBsaris. 

*  III  his  Annotation  upon  Tacitu^ij  An.  lib.  xi.  c.  25. 

'  Lib.  cxv. 

(  An.  lib.  xi.  c.  ^5. 
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reiga  of  Claudius  the  inbaUtants  amounted  to 
5964072.   In  this  enamenition  the  suburbs  and 

in  fact  great  part  of  the  Campagna  must  have 
been  taken  into  the  account;  for  it  is  demon- 
strable, that  Rome  within  the  walls  could  never 
have  contained  six  millions.  Nor  will  the  num- 
bers contained  at  former  periods  allow  us  to 
conceive  such  a  prodigious  increase  to  have 
taken  place»  even  if  the  walls  would  have  con- 
tained them.  We  must  therefore  either  suppose 
the  passage  in  Tacitus  to  be  corrupt,  or  that  he 
took  into  his  calculation  not  only  the  citizens 
residing  in  Rome,  but  all  that  were  called  out 
of  Italy  by  business,  or  any  other  cause;  and 
that  such  were  occasionally  included  in  the  cen- 
sus, is  shewn  by  Sigonius^,  out  of  Livy  and 
Dionysius.  Another  explanation  is  given  by 
some  writers*,  who  say,  that  during  the  Re- 
public the  census  was  only  held  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  whereas  Augustus  extended  it  to  the 
provinces :  and  certainly  the  increase  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  is  greater  than  could  have  been 
produced  by  the  mere  prc^ess  of  population 
within  the  walls.  We  have  an  account  of  three 
census  held  by  him.  According  to  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Ancyra  ^,  the  numbers  in  725  were 
4063000.  In  745  they  were  4203000 :  and  in 
766  tbey  were  4137000.    It  should  be  men- 


^  De  Jure  Civ.  Bom.  Ub.  i.  c  14. 
*  Vide  J.  VoniiM  de  Magnit.  Rome. 
^  Vide  Chuhull  Antiq.  Aaiat  p.  173. 
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tkmedy  that  EtMetnuB  makeR  the  nnmbera  opon 
the  last  occasion  MOOOOO,  and  in  the  time  of 

Claudius  6944000,  instead  of  5984072,  as  given 
by  Tacitus.  But  tliough  this  seems  an  incredible 
number  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  hr  too  small,  if  all  the  provinces 
were  taken  into  the  account;  and  Suidas  must 
evidently  be  wrong,  when  he  says,  that  Augustus, 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  number  of  citizms 
throughout  the  empire,  found  it  to  be  4101017,  a 
number  far  too  small.  His  enumeration  however 
is  probably  correct,  as  it  agrees  so  nearly  with 
the  inscription  at  Ancyra,  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  supposing,  that  he  included  all 
Italy  in  his  survey,  and  that  all  the  ciiizeas  were 
nambered.  We  might  at  least  suppose  the 
suburbs  to  be  included,  and  even  in  tfiat  case 
the  numbers  would  hardly  be  extravagant;  for 
we  may  safely  extend  them  in  some  directionii  to 
a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

After  stating  these  f^c^  with  respect  to  the 
census,  it  may  be  expected,  that  some  inference 
would  be  drawn  from  them,  as  to  the  real  method 
of  making  that  enumeration.;  and  perhaps  an 
easy  explanation  may  be  found,  which  will  ac- 
count for  all  the  circumstances  above  stated.  In 
the  first  place  we  will  collect  from  these  data 
what  descriptions  of  people  were  mot  included, 
and  that  may  enable  us  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing of  who  were. 

Minors,  slaves,  and  mechanics,  although  re- 


« 
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aiding  in  Rome,  were  not  reckoned  K  The  citi- 
zens who  were  absent  on  military  fiervioe  were 
not  always  reckoned,  or  else  Livy  would  not 

have  mentioned  it,  as  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, that  they  were  so  in  549°'.  As  to  the 
alliest  the  senate  and  people  bad  the  power  of 
admitting  tbem  into  the  census,  or  excluding 
them  from  it,  although  they  possessed  tlie  free- 
dom of  the  city.  From  these  data  we  are 
autboffiased  in  collecting,  that  citizenship  and  re- 
sidence in  Rome  were  two  of  the  quahfications 
for  the  census,  as  ordinarily  held.  If  then  the 
question  be  asked,  what  description  of  people 
did  tbe  census  enumerate  ?  we  answer  generally, 
Roman  citizens.  The  above  data  are  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  none  but  Roman  citizens  were  in- 
cluded ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  all  those,  who 
were  citizens,  were  not  regularly  enrolled.  This 
does  not  really  present  any  difficulty,  but  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  considering  the  ob- 
ject of  Serrius  Tullius,  Tbe  census  was  insti- 
tuted for  two  purposes :  one  was,  to  ascertain 
what  portion  of  the  free  population  was  capable 
of  bearing  arms :  the  other  was,  to  know  the 
property  possessed  by  each  citizen,  and  conse- 
quently how  much  be  could  contribute  to  sup- 
port the  state.  The  census  was  not  intended, 
according  as  we  now  use  the  term,  to  ascertain 
tbe  numbers  of  tbe  whole  population.  We  shall 

'  0ion.  Hal.  lib.  ix.  -  Vide  lib.  xxix.  c  ;»7. 
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therefore  be  at  no  lose  to  8ee»  why  on  some  oc- 
casions all  the  Roman  citizens  were  not  m- 

eluded  in  it ;  and  this  will  lead  us  to  an  expla- 
nation of  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  above« 
Widows  and  widowers  were  exempt  from  paying 
any  thing  to  the  pnUic  treasnry " ;  consequently 
there  was  no  necessity  to  enumerate  them  ;  and 
according:  to  Livy  they  did  not  in  289.  But  we 
may  fiiirly  infer,  that  heiresses  possessing  any 
property  ^  would  be  rated  according  to  the  valne 
of  it ;  and  that  the  daughters  of  citizens  married 
to  strangers  would  also  be  rated.  Hence  also 
the  soldiers  on  forrign  service  were  not  enume- 
rated ;  because  one  object  of  the  census,  the 
ascertaining  how  many  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  was  already  obtained,  as  fiur  as  they  were 
concerned :  and  as  they  did  not  pay  any  thing  to 
the  state  while  on  duty,  there  was  no  reason  to 
take  their  names  at  all.  But  in  U.  C.  549,  when 
the  senate  was  anxious  to  make  the  return  as 
larfie  as  possible,  we  find,  that  the  censors  sent 
to  the  different  provinces,  where  the  armies  were, 
and  took  a  census  of  the  soldiers.  The  reason  of 
this  measure  is  yery  evident.  At  this  time,  which 

"  Servius  Tullius  laid  a  tai  of  2000  pounds  of  brass  upon  the 
widows,  to  maintAUi  the  hones  of  the  knights.  (Liv.  lib.  u 
c.  43.)  B«t  tUt  very  fhet  pw  than  to  have  bem  efempt 
fiom  other  taiet. 

«  There  wes  e  Uw  iiMsed,  Lex  Vooonie,  in  384  U.  C.  by 
whidi  no  female  was  able  to  inherit  property.  (Cie.  in  Vcr. 
L  49.)  But  the  law  was  eloded,  and  ^became  obsolete.  (A. 
GeD.  lib.xx.c.  1.) 
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was  during  the  second  Punic  war,  great  numbm 
of  the  allies  had  been  admitted  into  the  army: 
but  these  were  not  all  citizens,  and  consequently 
not  all  to  be  depended  upon;  and  as  the  object  of 
the  senate  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the  mi- 
litary strength  in  the  citizens,  who  could  be 
compelled  to  serve,  they  naturally  extended  their 
investigation  beyond  the  limits  of  Rome.  We 
may  conclude  therefore,  that  a  diminution  or 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  census  does  not 
necessarily  prove,  as  is  generally  supposed,  that 
the  whole  population  was  increased  or  di- 
minished since  the  former  return ;  but  the  cen- 
sors were  more  or  less  strict  in  their  office  ac- 
cording to  the  exigence  of  the  times. 

To  be  a  citizen  of  Rome,  that  is,  to  have  a  vote 
in  the  Comitia,  three  things  were  necessary ;  that 
the  person  should  be  domiciled,  that  he  should 
belong  to  one  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that 
he  should  be  capable  of  filling  the  public  offices. 
The  Jus  Latii  and  the  Jus  Italis,  which  wm 
priTilegea  granted  to  the  allies,  were  short  of 
actual  citizenship,  and  did  not  make  a  ])erson  a 
full  citizen,  or  cause  his  name  to  be  taken  in  the 
Roman  census.  Sigonius  says,  that  the  very  act 
of  being  enrolled  upon  the  censoi's  list  conferred 
all  the  rii^hts  of  citizenship ;  and  slaves  with  the 
consent  of  their  masters  sometimes  entered  their 
names,  and  thus  be<»me  free  citizens.  But  no 
persons  could  vote  in  the  Comitia,  nor  could  they 
be  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the  state,  unless  they 
resided  in  Rome;  so  that  it  was  optional  with 
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the  censors  to  take  the  j[u*ovinces  into  their  sur* 
vey»  or  not.  After  the  extraordinary  censos  in 
M&t  we  have  sjeen  that  12000  of  the  allies  were 
ordered  to  quit  Rome,  although  their  names  had 
been  admitted  with  the  rest:  for  the  cities,  to 
which  they  belonged,  complained  of  their  ab- 
sence; and  the  only  way,  by  which  the  Romans 
could  exclude  them  from  the  census,  was  by 
making  them  cease  to  reside  in  Rome.  Another 
decree  followed,  that  theur  names  should  in  fu- 
ture be  taken  in  their  respective  cities ;  and  these 
numbers  were  sometimes  transmitted  to  the  Ro- 
man censors,  though  not  taken  into  the  general 
accounts 

As  the  citizens  of  Rome  came  to  be  dispersed 
in  various  provinces,  the  numbers  returned  by 
the  census  naturally  fluctuated,  because  there 
was  no  fixed  rule  as  to  what  constituted  resi- 
dence. In  U.  C.  658,  the  IJcinia  Mucia  Lex 
was  passed,  which  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  who  were  Roman  citizens,  to.  be  enrolled 
in  their  respective  cities^;  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  provinces  out  of  Italy.  In  602,  by 
the  Lex  Julia,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
made  to  belong  to  some  tribe,  and  became  full 
citizens.  This  will  fully  account  for  the  vast 
.  increase,  which  we  find  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
compared  with  former  returns.  A  census  was 
held  in  the  different  towns,  and  transmitted  to 

'  Vide  Liv.  lib.  xxix.  c.  37. 

«  Vide  Caom  de  Officiii,  lib.  iii.  et  pio  Btibo,  U, 
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Rome :  some  authors  have  added  these  to  the 
Roman  censasi  and  some  have  not  which  may 
aeoonnt  for  the  difiw^nt  ennmarations  of  tfie 

same  return  :  and  we  are  therefore  authorized  in 
concluding  from  the  whole,  that  at  first  the  cen^ 
ant  only  included  the  citizens  resident  in  Rome» 
bnt  was  extended,  if  required,  to  citizens  in 
foreign  service :  in  later  limes  all  the  free  inha- 
bitants of  Italy  were  numbered  in  their  respec- 
tive cities,  and  the  census  transmitted  to  Rome. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  population 
of  the  city  from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  authorities  being  in  ex- 
istence, which  would  enuhle  us  to  do  it.  We 
can  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  numbers  in  the 
tittle  of  Theodosius,  as  P.  Victor  states  the 
houses  to  have  been  altogether  4B382.  From 
this  statement,  Gibbon^  estimates  the  population 
at  1200000.  Brotier  says  1128102.  In  the  four- 
teenth  century  it  was  33000 :  under  Leo  X. 
85000%  In  1709  the  inhabitants  weie  138568, 
without  reckoning  the  Jews^  In  1740  diey  had 
increased  to  146080.  In  1785  Gibbon  states 
them  at  101^99.  In  1819  1  was  informed,  that 
they  werer  about  120000,  of  which  nearly  a  tenth 
were  eccleaiasticB. 

The  circumference  of  Rome  is  another  ques- 

'  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  31. 

'  Lancisi,  de  Roman!  coeli  qualitatibus.    Jovlus,  vita  Leonis 
X.  lib.  iv.  p.  83 :  but  in  his  ovm  time,  i.  e.  after  the  pillage  by 
the  Spanish  army,  they  were  reduced  to  SfiOOO. 
Lftbat.  Voyage,  torn.  iii.  p. 
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tioD,  which  contains  some  difficnllies ;  but  they 
are  difficolties,  which  must  arise  dther  fipom  cor- 
ruptions ill  the  text  of  the  ancient  authors,  or 
from  gross  inaccuracies  in  the  writers  themselves. 
What  is  the  real  measurement  of  the  walls  we 
may  know  for  certain,  because  they  still  exist: 
we  know  also,  that  any  writers,  who  have  no- 
ticed the  size  of  Home  since  the  time  of  Aure* 
iian,  ought  to  gt?e  the  same  dimensions,  which 
we  find  now  to  be  true ;  and  those  who  spoke 
of  them  before  that  period,  ought  to  make  them 
much  less.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Diony* 
sitts*,  speaking  of  the  city  in  the  year  291  from 
its  foundation,  says,  that  in  that  time  the  walls 
were  not  more  extensive  than  those  of  Athens. 
The  circuit  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  a  day's 
journey  by  Aristides,  in  his  Panathenaica.  Strabo 
allows  250  or  300  stadia  for  a  day's  journey  : 
Procopius  only  210 :  Dicaearchus  and  others 
lessen  it  still  farther  to  200  stadia,  about  twenty^ 
five  mUes.  Dio  Chrysostom  also  makes  the 
circuit  of  Athens  200  stadia Pliny  states  the 
circumference  at  thirteen  Roman  miles  and  200 
paces',  which,  as  he  wrote  neariy  200  yean  be^ 
fore  the  time  of  Aurelian,  seems  an  exaggerated 
statement.   Gibbon  says,  in  his  concise  way, 

"Lib.  viiL 

'  Ont  da  Tyannidt. 

'  Somt  oopiss  hnre  il  tbixtj  fliiles»  Aadiis  Fuhio  quotit 
Pliny,  at  if  he  uid  twenty  milM^  and  in  another  pkoe  thirteen. 
The  fiaaiiige  it  in  lib.  iiL  c*  5.  Mcenia  ijua  coUegeie  ambitu 
"  Imperatoribos  Centoribusque  Vespasiania  anno  condita! 
**  Dccczxvi  past.  XIII.  ace.** 
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Pliny's  old  measure  of  Ikirleeii  niiiiil  be  re- 
**  daced  to  eight  miles.   It  is  emer  to  alter  a 

**  text,  than  to  remove  hills  or  buildings."  Cer- 
tainly VIII  may  easily  have  been  corrupted  into 
XIII.  There  is  also  another  difficulty  attending 
these  accounts ;  for  if  it  was  intended,  that  there 
was  a  lengtli  of  wall  for  twenty-five  or  thirteen 
miles,  the  circumference  of  the  whole  city  was 
much  greater,  for  on  the  side  of  the  Tiber 
there  were  no  walls.  Vopiscns,  who  wrote  under 
Constantine  Chlorns,  says,  that  Aurelian  in- 
creased the  walls  of  the  city,  so  that  their  circuit 
measured  nearly  fifty  miles;  an  expression, 
which  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  modem 
circuit.  Eutropius  indeed,  contemporary  with 
Valens,  tells  us,  that  Aurelian  surrounded  the 
city  with  stronger  and  weaker  walls ;  which  ex-, 
pression  may  perhaps  allude  to  a  second  circumfe- 
rence, which  took  in  a  much  larger  space,  and  may 
well  have  been  fifty  miles,  or  much  more*  Olym* 
piodoms*  says,  that  the  wall  was  measured  by 
Ammon,  a  geometrician,  at  the  time  oi  the  iirst 
invasion  by  the  Goths,  ami  was  twenty-one  miles 
in  circuit.  Prooopius  however,  who  was  present 
at  the.  third  Gothic  war,  gives  a  description, 
which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  present  ap- 
pearance. 

In  these  statements,  if  the  authors'  words  have 
not  been  altered  by  transcribers,  it  was  not  in- 
tended in  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  city  to 
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take  the  mere  cifcuit  of  the  walby  but  to  include 

some  of  the  suburbs  also,  it  is  evident  indeed, 
that  ancient  Koaie»  like  modern  London,  ex- 
tended ft  gieat  way  into  the  couDtry,  or  AmeUan 
wonld  not  have  thought  it  neceMury  to  enlarge 
the  walls.  Some  writers  indeed,  among  whom 
is  Isaac  Vossius,  suppose,  that  the  walls  were 
mnch  more  extensive  in  the  time  of  the  BepnbUc, . 
than  afterwards :  they  accordingly  carry  them  a 
great  way  out  into  the  country,  beyond  the  Anio, 
and  nearly  as  far  as  Gabii,  Tuscolum,  and  Ostia, 
making  a  cireoit  of  seventy  miles  and  upwards. 
Their  opinion  however  will  probably  not  coor 
vince  many. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the . 
sabnrbsy  when  it  is  stated,  that  from  Ocricoliim 
(Otriooli)  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty 
miles,  the  road  was  covered  with  buildings  ;  and 
the  same  is  said  of  tiie  road  from  Rome  to  Ostia. 
Dionysios  saysS  Whoever  wishes  to  ascertain 
**  the  sise  of  Rome,  will  be  led  into  error,  and 
**  have  no  certain  mark  to  decide  how  far  the 
"  city  reaches»  or  where  it  begins  not  to  be 
"dty;  the  country  is  so  connected  with  the 

town,  and  gives  those  who  see  it  an  idea  of  a 
*'  city  infinitely  extended.    But  if  one  wished  to 

measure  it  by  the  wall,  which  is  scarcely  U>  be 
**  traced  on  account  of  the  structures  surround* 

ing  it  6n  all  sides,  but  which  in  many  places 
"  preserves  traces  of  the  ancient  building,  the  cir- 

*Lib.  iv. 
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^  cait  18  not  much  greater  than  that  of  AthcM/' 

If  this  remark  was  true  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
it  must  have  been  much  more  so  in  the  days  of 
Auraliaii.   Pliny  also  says  \    exapatiantia  tecta 

miiltaa  addidim  urbea  ;**  meaning  probaMy, 
that  with  little  or  no  intermission  there  weie 
houses  connecting  Rome  with  Gabii,  Tibur, 
Oatia»  Aricia,  &c.  &c.  Aratides,  deoeived  pro- 
bably by  this  drcnmstaace,  thought  that  Rome 
was  without  walls.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Adrian.  Present  accounts  state  the  circum- 
ference to  be  aixteen  Roman  miles.  Mr.  Hob- 
home  ipalked  lonnd  them  m  (hfliee  homi,  tMrty- 
three  minutes  and  a  quarter.  I  did  it  myself  in 
three  hours  and  ten  minutes  %  which  would  lead 
me  to  conclttdoy  that  it  was  not  mom  than  thir- 
teen Bn^ish  miles.  Marlianos,  one  of  the 
earliest  Roman  antiquaries,  says  scarcely  thirteen. 
6.  Fabriciust  who  wrote  in  1550,  says  also 
thirteen.  Pannna8»  writing  in  1666,  scarcely 
fourteen  miles.  In  this  statement,  the  city  on 
each  side  of  the  Tiber  is  included.  Poggio  makes 
it  ten  miles,  and  reckons  379  turrets. 

At  present  there  are  sixteen  gates,  but  cfnly 
twdrc  are  open ;  the  Pmdana  and  Latina  on 
the  east,  and  the  Fabrica  and  Castdio  on  the 
west  of  the  Tiber,  being  shot  np.   In  the  wail  of 

*Iiiiiider  toMDflfltslltti  wofl^itaiatosisary  tomit  t)w 
river  in  a  boti:  thb  CMiaes  conndeiilile  delay;  bat  I  have 
ledconed  only  the  time,  whidi  it  woaM  take  to  croes  it  by  a 
brid^on  foot 
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RoBralae,  Pliny  8ay8^  that  there  were  three 
gates,  or  according  to  some,  four.  Antiquaries 
are  divided  as  to  the  position  of  these  gates,  aad 
the  names  of  them.  For  as  we  find  notice  of 
more  than  foar  in  ancient  authors,  we  must  con- 
cinde  that  some  of  the  gates  had  more  than  one 
name.  We  read  of  the  Porta  CarmentaUs».  or 
Soeltrata,  Pandana*  or  Satamia,  Romana,  or 
Romanula,  Mugionis,  or  Mugonia,  Trigonia,  and 
Janualis. 

In  ServiosTuUius' wall  there  were  seven  gates, 
and  in  the  part  which  Aarelian  added  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  there  were  three.  To 
ascertain  the  precise  number  of  gates  before  and 
after  the  time  of  Aurelian  is  difficult,  if  not  im*' 
pospible.  Great  confasion  arises  from  diflevent 
names  being  given  to  the  same  gate.  The  names 
of  more  than  forty  have  been  collected  by  some 
writaiB.  Ptiny  says,  that  there  were  twenty-four. 
Of  according  to  some  copies  tbirty-seTen,  in  his 
time,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  :  but  these 
were  probably  not  all  in  the  outer  wall,  and  some 
of  them  may  havo  been  in  interior  walh,  which 
sHrrotmded  some  of  the  seven  hills.  P.  Victor, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  mentions 
thirty-seven  gates.  Procopius*  says,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  fenrleen,  and  some  other  smaller 
ones;  which  latter  expression  makes  his  testi- 
monv  of  little  use. 

An  inscription  states,  that  Benedict  XIV.  re- 

'  Lib.  ill  c.  5,  '  Lib.  iiu 
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pamd  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walk  in  1749. 

Several  other  inscriptions  recount  what  former 
popes  had  done ;  and  these  repairs  have  been  so 
frequent,  and  at  such  difiiBient  times,  that  il  is 
difficnli  to  say  how  much  of  the  original  boild- 
ing  now  exists.  We  learii  from  Cassiodorus^ 
that  Theodoric  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  make 
use  of  the  stones  of  an  amphitheatre,  to  repair 
the  Mralls,  which  had  suffered  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  partly  by  age^.  But  Rome 
suffered  most  from  the  invasions  of  Vitiges  and 
Totila»  Proeopins^  tells  us,  that  when  fielisa- 
rius  entered  Rome  upon  the  departure  of  Vitiges, 
he  found  that  the  walls  had  in  many  places 
fallen  down.  He  repaired  them,  and  erected 
towers  higher  than  the  former  ones.  Procopius 
also  mentions  ditches  round  the  walls.  This  was 
in  the  year  537.  Speaking  of  the  third  Gothic 
war,  he  tells  us,  that  Totila  at  hrst  determined  to 
le?el  Rome  with  the  ground,  to  set  fire  to  the 
finest  and  most  magnificent  buildings,  and  to 
turn  the  whole  city  into  pasture.  Fortunately 
he  did  not  execute  his  purpose ;  and  during  the 
residence  of  his  army  in  Rome,  about  a  third 
part  of  the  wall  was  thrown  down  in  diArent 
places.  Shortly  after  he  adds,  **  Belisarius 
marched  to  Rome,  the  walls  of  which  had 
been  thrown  down  by  the  Goths.  As  he  could 

'Var.  Epist  lib.  126. 

*  This  was  probably  the  rasauicler  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Statiliiis  Taurus,  which  had  been  bunt  m  the  reign  ofNeio* 
^  Lib.  iiL 
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**  not  possibly  build  up  in  ft  short  time  that  part 
"  of  the  avails,  which  Totila  had  thrown  down, 

be  piled  the  stones  up  which  were  lying  near* 

and  pot  tbem  together  without  any  order;  nor 
•*  had  he  mortar  or  any  other  kind  of  cement  to 

mix  with  them  ;  but  his  only  object  was  to  give 

it  on  the  outside  the  appearance  of  a  bailding. 

On  the  inside,  to  support  this  mass  of  stones, 
"  he   fixed   a  great  number  of  poles  in  the 

ground.     Besides  this,  he  attended  to  the 

ditches  round  the  walls,  and  dog  them  deeper. 

In  short,  by  the  incredible  activity  of  the 
,  *•  whole  army  working  together,  all  that  Totila 
"  had  destroyed  was  repaired  in  fifteen  days.** 
This  hasty  work  was  strong  enough  to  resist  an- 
other siege,  which  was  immediately  commenced 
by  Totila.    Again,  **  Which  walls,  when  Narses 

put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  were  subse- 
"  quently  arranged  and  strengthened,  Narses 

himself  supplying  mortar  and  lime  to  the  parts 
*'  which  Belisarius  had  run  up."  I  have  given 
these  passages  at  length,  because  they  may  ac- 
count in  some  measuris  for  the  motly  appearance 
of  the  present  walls.  We  must  suppose,  how* 
ever,  that  some  of  the  original  building  still 
exists. 

Between  the  P<Mta  Pia  and  S.  Lorenzo  diere 

will  be  found  a  quadrangular  projection,  which 
is  even  older  than  the  time  of  Aurelian.  It  was 
built  by  Tiberius  for  the  Praetorian  guards,  and 
called  the  Casirum  Pneiarium,   It  was  then  out 

of  the  walls,  but  near  to  them,  as  we  learu  from 
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PinyS  HerodianS  and  J.  CaIl^toli1nM^   In  •tat- 

ing  this  to  be  the  work  of  Tiberius,  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  part  of  it  is  actually  of  that  age. 
We  know  thai  it  continued  a  square  incloinre 
witb  baiiacka  for  the  soldiers  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who,  according  to  Zosimus*",  dis- 
missed the  Praetorian  guards,  and  pulled  down 
their  camp,  when  he  took  Rome  upon  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Maxentius.  This  projection  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  been  the  Vivarium, 
which  Frocopiiis  tells  us  was  near  this  place,  and 
which  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  city 
walls.  •  But  the  antiquaries  are  now  agreed,  that 
the  space  in  question  belonged  to  the  Praetorian 
camp.  The  greatest  part  is  well-built  of  brick ; 
but  some  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  ^ery  rough  num- 
ner,  apparently  of  the  old  materials,  and  some 
'  large  stones.  This  latter  part  may  have  been 
the  work  of  Belisarius,  and  some  oddly-shaped 
towers  are  ascribed  to  him :  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  Goths  threw  down  the  whole 
of  it,  because  then  the  repair  would  naturally 
have  been  carried  on  in  a  straight  line,  and  the 
quadrangular  form  no  longer  preserved.  Con- 
sequently much  of  the  brick  work  is  likely  to  be 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

Between  the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  Pinciana 
there  is  Kkewise  a  part  which  is  very  old.  It  is 
that  which  is  under  the  Pincian  hill,  and  seems 

•  *  Lib.  iii.  c  5.      ^  Lib.  vii.       '  Vit»  Maximi  et  fialbiiu. 

•»  Hibt.  lib.  ii. 
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to  Jiave  been  intended  to  keep  up  the  bank.  It 
is  built  in  anches  with  deep  recesses,  and  some- 
tineeB  theare  are  two  rows  of  arches,  one  above 
Ae  other.   It  Is  mostly  of  the  cpm  retieulttimn, 
which  is  a  term  used  by  Vitruvius"  to  express  a 
particular  kind  of  building,  which  is  composed 
of  small  stonest  not  set  horistontally,  but  upon 
one  4}t  their  angles,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  net  work.    Hiere  is  an  idea  now  hi  Rome, 
that  this  is  always  a  sign  of  great  antiquity :  but 
VtecvviuB,  by  calling  it  very  ftishionable  in  his 
day,  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  had  not  been  long 
introduced :  and  what  is  stronger,  he  expressly 
opposes  it  to  the  ancient  method.    He  considers 
it  as  a  perishable  mode  of  building,  and  says, 
that  several  waits,  where  it  was  used,  had  tum- 
bled down.     But  we  have  several  instances 
where  it  still  exists,  and  apparently  in  great 
strength:  and  this  very  portion  of  die  Roman 
walls  might  be  cited  as  one,  unless  indeed  we 
attribute  the  inclination  of  the  Muro  Torto  to 
this  cause*    That  which  is  called  the  Mura 
TWio  is  a  great  mass  of  wall,  considerably  out 
of  tlie  perpendicular,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  so  in  the  time  of  Aurelian.  Procopius, 
who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  gives  an  «ract 
description  of  it**.     Near  the  Pincian  gate  there 
is  a  part  of  the  wall  which  is  rent,  the  stones 
having  been  separated  for  a  long  time :  and 

"  Lib.  ii.  c.  8.   Pliny  aUo  mentions  it,  lib.  xxxvi.  c  22. 
"  Lib.  iii. 
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this  rent  does  not  only  begin  from  the  nnddle, 
**  but  goes  firom  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  makes 

the  wall  incline  so  much,  yet  without  falling, 
"  that  it  seems  both  to  lean  out  and  to  be  re- 
«*  cessed  back,  owing  to  the  rant  and  breach  in 
**  it.  Belisarius  wished  at  this  time  to  pull  down 
"  the  part  which  inclined,  and  rebuild  it;  but  the 

Romans  hindered  him,  saying,  that  they  knew 
**  for  certain  that  St.  Peter  bad  promised  to 
*•  guard  that  place.  This  turned  out  as  they 
**  had  declared,  for  neither  on  that  day,  when 
"  the  Groths  attacked  nearly  the  whole  circuit  of 
**  the  walls,  nor  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
*•  siege,  did  the  enemy  ever  come  to  this  spot, 
"  nor  was  there  any  alarm  there.  I  am  certidnly 

very  much  surprised,  that  during  so  long  a 

siege  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  Romans  re- 
**  garded  this  place ;  and  the  affair  having  since 

l>een  deemed  a  miracle,  no  one  has  ventured 

to  repair  this  breach  or  build  it  anew :  but  this 
**  rent  may  be  seen  to  the  present  day.** 

Another  portion,  which  is  undoubtedly  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Aurelian,  if  not  older,  is  to  be  seen 
near  the  Porta  Maggiore.  It  served  for  an  aqua- 
duct,  with  open  arches  at  the  top ;  and  from  the 
abrupt  angles  which  the  wall  makes,  where  the 
aquaduct  begins  and  terminates,  it  would  rather 
seem  that  Auralian  took  advantage  of  a  building 
already  existing,  than  that  it  was  applied  to  tfie 
purpose  of  conveying  water  after  it  was  built. 
This  would  give  it  a  date  considerably  older 
than  the  time  of  Aurelian,  and  probably  assign 
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it  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  wbo  fofmed  this 
aquadoct. 

The  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  between  the 
Porta  Maggiore  and  S.  Giovanni,  is  another  un- 
doubted relict  of  the  ancient  walls :  and  like  the 
Castnim  PnEtorium,  it  probably  existed  before, 
and  was  taken  into  the  line.  The  date  of  this 
cannot  be  accurately  known.  It  is  all  of  brick, 
even  the  Corinthian  pillars,  and  seems-  to  have 
been  but  a  rude  structure,  sufficient  for  the 
amusement  of  the  soldiers,  for  whom  it  was 
built. 

Between  this  and  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  the 

wall  again  serves  for  an  aquaduct,  and  the 
foundations  are  the  natural  rock.  Many  otlier 
portions  of  the  wall  may  probably  be  as  old  as 
Aurelian,  but  those  which  I  have  mentioned  un-f 
questionably  are  so,  if  not  older;  and  it  would 
seem  from  what  has  been  said  of  them,  that  the 
emperor  was  in  a  considerable  hurry  when  he 
enlarged  the  circuit,  and  took  advantage  of  any 
thing  which  was  already  standing  and  could 
serve  his  purpose.  Or  we  may  perhaps  suppose, 
that  it  was  in  the  lime  of  Belisarius  that  these 
buildings  were  taken  in,  and  the  walls  assumed 
their  present  motly  appearance. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  inclosure  before  the 
time  of  Aurelian,  though  the  hill  of  the  Janicu- 
lum  must  always  have  been  in  some  measure 
fortified.  We  learn  indeed  from  Procopius,  that 
a  wall  had  been  raised  round  *^  the  little  hill  of 
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*^  the  Jaaiculum/'  to  protect  the  mills  which 
were  constnicted  in  that  qaarter:  and  be  addtf, 
that  after  the  bridge  was  baQt»  which  connected 
this  hill  with  the  city,  several  houses  were  erected 
there,  so  that  the  Tiber  might  thenceforward  be 
said  to  pass  throagh  the  middle  of  Rome.  Tfaia 
bridge  must  have  been  the  Ponte  Sisto*  which 
was  called  the  Pons  Janiculensis.  We  must  re- 
member, however*  that  the  Vatican  was  not  in^ 
daded  in  that  part  of  the  Janicnlam  which  was 
fortified  so  early.  The  Janicnlum  itself  extended 
much  farther;  and  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  all  that  rising  ground  which  reaches 
as  far  as  the  Ponle  MoUe.  livy  tells  ns',  that 
Ancus  Martins  first  jcMned  the  Janiculum  to  the 
city,  not  because  he  wanted  room  for  his  sub- 
jectSy  but  that  an  invading  enemy  might  not  be 
able  to  annoy  the  city  from  so  commanding  a 
position.  The  Poos  Snblicius  was  also  built  in 
bis  time.  Aurelian  inclosed  the  portion  wliich 
is  now  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  city.  The 
BOnthem  extremity  of  this  wall  met  the  river  op- 
posite to  the  wall  on  the  other  side,  but  a  little 
higher  up.  <  The  northern  end  of  it  was  nearly, 
opposite  to  tlie  northern  end  of  the  wall  of  & 
Tullias.  In  this  there  were  three  gates;  the 
Porta  Portuensis  close  to  the  river,  called  also 
Porta  Navalis;  the  Porta  Paucratiana,  leading 
into  the  country;  i^nd. Porta  Septimiana,  also  by 
the  river.  This  is  thought  to  have  its  name  from 

^  Lib.  i.  c.  33. 
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the  enperor  Septimiiw  Severus,  from  a  passage 
in  JEMrn  SpartiaDm,  who  says,  that  Septimiuto 

built  baths  in  the  Janiculum,  at  the  gate  called 
after  his  name.  Some  think  it  to  have  been  also 
called  Fontinalisy  mentioned  by  livyi  and  Sex- 
tos Pompeias. 

Till  the  time  of  Leu  IV.  the  Vatican  was  not 
inclosed  with  a  wall.  Before  the  days  of  Coa- 
staniiae  there  wm  probably  few  honses  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Tacitos'  and  Lampridias  speak 
of  the  air  being  extremely  unwholesome,  and  of 
it  being  fuller  of  tombs  than  houses.  But  after 
Constantine  butU  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  a  new 
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Adrian  and  the  Basilica  was  appropriated  to  the 
numerous  strangers  who  flocked  from  all  parts 
to  visit  this  holy  place.  Anastasius,  in  his  life 
of  Pascal  I.  who  reigned  A.  D.  817-94,  says,  that 
during  his  pontificate,  "  owing  to  the  nei^lect  of 
some  English,  (Angli,)  all  the  space  inhabited 
"  by  them»  which  in  their  language  is  called 
**  Burgus,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  so  that  not 
**  even  a  trace  of  the  former  buildings  could  be 
^Vfound.**  The  fire  extended  so  far,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Portico,  which  led  to  the  Basi- 
lica, was  consumed*.  In  another  place  Ana- 
stasius  calls  this  suburb  Saxcman  Vicus;  and 
the  name,  which  he  says  was  given  to  it  by  these 

«  Lib.  zzxv.  0. 10. 
'  Hilt  lib.  ii.  G.  9S. 

*  The  fire,  irliidi  happened  in  this  suburb  in  the  time  of  St 
Lee,  ii  die  inlijeck  ef  ene  of  Riflkel's  paintings  in  the  Vatictn. 
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foreigners,  is  still  preserved  in  the  term  Boi]go. 
Ihiring  this  time  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  was 
out  of  the  city ;  and  the  church  itsdf,  as  well  as 
the  neighbouring  houses,  were  exposed  to  the 
frequent  depredations  of  the  Saracens.  Leo  IV. 
in  the  year  849  began  to  inclose  the  whole  space 
with  a  wall :  in  which  work  he  was  assisted  with 
money  by  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  grandson  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  in  four  years  it  was  finished. 
From  hence  this  suburb  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Leonine  city.  Tlie  wall  whicii  inclosed  it 
was  not  connected  with  the  more  Southern  wail; 
80  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tiber  there  were 
two  distinct  fortifications. 

In  Leo's  wall  there  were  six  gates,  Porta  S. 
Spirito,  Turionis,  Fabbricay  Pertusa,  Pellegrini, 
and  S.  Pietro.  The  latter  seems  to  have  existed 
more  anciently,  and  to  have  been  called  Porta 
Cornelia  and  Amelia:  for  though  it  has  been 
stated^  that  this  wall  was  not  raised  till  the  time 
of  Leo  IV.  yet  there  was  a  fortification  round 
thiB  tomb  of  Adrian  much  earlier,  as  we  learn 
fifom  Procopius,  and  Leo  may  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  one  of  the  gates  in  it.  The  Via 
AureUa  went  out  of  it,  which  passed  by  Pisa 
and  Genoa  to  Arelates  (Aries.)  Urban  VIU.  in 
1643  connected  the  two  fortifications,  and  in 
fact  rebuilt  the  walls  for  the  whole  way  ;  so  that 
two  of  the  gates,  Septimiana  and  S.  Spirito,  be- 
came useless.  They  are  still  existing  as  gate- 
ways. Urban  also  rebuilt  the  Porta  Portuensis, 
but  not  quite  in  the  same  place:  it  is  now  called 
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Porta  Portese.  The  ancient  and  modern  names 
were  takea  from  the  port  on  the  TibeFy  which 
was  not  far  off.  The  next  gate  was  perhaps  anr 
ciently  called  Janiciilensis,  but  as  far  back  as 
ProcopiuH*  time,  Pancratiana.  Some  have  thought 
it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Porta  Amelia ;  bat 
Procopios  talks  of  the  tomb  of  Adrian  as  being 
just  without  the  Porta  Aurelia,  and  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  Porta  Aurelia  was  called  also 
S.  Petri,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Basilica.  The 
Via  Vitellia  went  out  of  this  gate.  The  old  wall 
of  the  Leonine  City  may  still  be  seen  in  great 
part  within  the  wall  built  by  Urban  YIII.  It 
was  of  stone,  and  had  large  round  towers.  There 
are  now  only  two  open  gates  in  this  part,  the 
Porta  Cavaileggieri,  formerly  Turionis,  and  P. 
Angelica,  formerly  Pell^rini^.  The  wall  of  the 
Leonine  City  has  been  repaired  by  several  popes^ 
In  that  part  of  the  old  or  inner  wall,  which  is 
between  St.  Peter's  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
there  are  eight  gates,  all  opened  by  Pius  lY.  in 
1564.  Besides  these  some  antiquaries  have 
placed  in  this  quarter  the  Porta  Triumphalis, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  bridge 
of  the  same  name. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  first  gate  on 
the  north  is  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  of  which  some 
mention  has  already  been  made,  where  i%  was 
stated,  that  this  gate  serves  instead  of  the  Porta 

<  Ow  this  gate  m^y  be  seen  the  head  of  a  noted  robber. 
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Fiaminia,  built  by  Aurelian,  which  stood  a  little 
more  to  the  east.  The  modem  name  is  said  to 
he  <leri?ed  either  from  some  poplar  trees,  which 
grew  round  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  or  more 
probably  from  the  great  crowd  of  people,  who 
enter  by  it.  In  the  wall  of  S.  Tullius  there  was 
also  a  Porta  Flaminia  upon  the  same  road.  This 
stood  a  good  deal  to  the  south-west,  and  near  to 
the  liver,  probably  opposite  to  the  north- wall  of 
the  Janiculum,  and  not  tar  irom  the  Farnese 
«  palace.  It  was  also  called  Flmnentana,  and  so 
Andrea  Fulvio  styles  it,  who  wrote  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  present  gate  was  erected 
by  Pius  iV*,  and  partly  with  the  materials  of  the 
former  one.  The  exterior  was  after  the  designs 
of  Michel  Angelo,  and  some  of  the  marble  was 
i'urnislied  by  the  foundation  of  a  pyramid  found 
not  far  off.  The  inner  front  was  finished  by 
Alexander  VIL,  upon  the  entrance  of  ChristiBay 
Queen  of  Sweden  in  l(i55.  The  Via  Flaminia 
began  irom  tiiis  gate,  which  was  paved  in  the 
censorship  of  C.  Flaminius»  and  L.  Paulus» 
U.  C.  533.  It  went  by  Otricuium  (Ocricoli),  fau 
teramna  (Terni),  Forum  Fortunae  (Fano),  to 
Ariminum  (Rimini).  Here  the  Via  iEmilia  be- 
gan, which  was  constructed,  U.  C.  567.  when 
M.  u£milius  Lepidus  was  consul.  It  passed  hy 
Bononia  (Bologna),  Parma,  Placentia,  Medio- 
lanum  (Milan),  Brixia  (Brescia),  Verona,  Pata- 
vium  (Padua),  to  Aquileia.  This  also  was  some- 
times called  the  Via  Flaminia.    Other  roads  fell 
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mto  it  at  diffimut  places,  such  as  the  Cassia, 
Aareli»»  Annia,  Claudia,  Aagusta,  Cimina,  A1110- 
rina,  Sempronia,  and  Postamia. 

The  next  gate  is  the  Porta  Pinciana,  now  shut 
up.  It  was  also  called  Collatina:  but  the  name 
of  Pindana  is  as  oid  as  the  time  of  Procopias. 
The  gateway  is  of  stone,  and  ancient ;  probably 
such  as  it  was  at  first ;  but  two  round  towers  of 
brick  seem  much  more  modem. 

The  Porta  Salara  was  so  called  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  the  Sabines  coming  for  salt,  which 
gave  name  to  the  road  also**.  It  was  called 
Qoiriualia»  Agonalis,  or  Agonensisi  and  CoUina. 
It  was  repaired  by  Belisariue,  and  has  two  round 
towers.  Alaric  entered  by  it,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  buildings  in  the  gardens  of  Sailust 
was  probably  effected  then. 

The  Porta  Pia  was  anciently  called  No- 
mentaua,  from  the  Sabine  town  of  Nomen- 
tum.  This  also  gave  name  to  the  Via  Nomen- 
lana,  which  began  oiii^nnally  from  the  Porta  Vi- 
minalis,  and  afterwards  from  this  gate.  It  joined 
the  Via  Salaria  at  iieretum^  a  town  upon  the 
liber.  This  road  was  also  called  Ficulnensis*. 
The  gate  had  its  pretent  name  fW>m  Pius  IV, 
who  rehuilt  it  in  1559  with  the  designs  of  Buo- 
narotti;  but  it  was  never  hnished.  It  had  also 
the  name  of  Agnese.  It  is  a  double  gate.  Be- 
fore the  walls  were  enlarged,  the  Porta  Collina 
lield  the  place  of  tlie  tliree  last  gates  ;  and  it  was 
through  this  that  the  Gauls  entered  Rome.  They 

"  Vide  Ftb.  Ub.  xxxl  c  41.         *  Lit.  lib.  iii.  c  58. 
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marched  along  the  Via  Saiaria ;  and  the  battle  of 
tbe.AUia  was  fought  near  the  fourteenth  mile 
from  Rome,  according  to  VitMus,  or  the  eleventh 
according  to  Livy.  Annibal  also  came  near  to 
.the  Porta  CoUina,  to  take  a  view  of  the  city, 
when  bis  army  was  encamped  within  three  miles 
of  it  upon  the' Anio.  He  rod^  with  two  thousand 
horse  as  far  as  the  Temple  of  Hercules y.  Pliny 
tells  U8%  that  he  threw  a  spear  within  the  walls. 

We  next  come  to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  hav- 
ing first  passed  by  two  gateways,  which  are 
blocked  up.  One  of  these  is  perhaps  the  Porta 
Querquetulana,  which  Pliny',  Varro,  P.  Victor, 
and  Sex.  Rufus,  seem  to  place  on  the  Viminal 
hill.  Sex.  Pompeius  calls  it  Querquetularia. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  was 
Tiburtina,  from  its  leading  to  Tibur  or  Tivoli ; 
and  it  answered  to  the  Porta  Viminalis  of 
S.  Tullius'  wall.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Porta  Gabina^  or  Gabiusa.  The 
Via.  Tiburtina  certainly  b^an  from  the  Porta 
Tiburtina;  and  as  P.Victor  says,  that  the  Vie 
Tiburtina  and  Gabia  were  the  same,  it  is  pro- 
bable^  that  the  gate  also  bore  both  names.  The 
ground  is  raised  about  the  gate  almost  to  the 
very  spring  of  the  arch :  so  that  we  may  infer  it 
to  be  the  original  gate,  or  at  least  very  ancient; 
the  two  angular  towers  seem  to  be  modem. 

'  Liv.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  10.  Plin.  lib.  xv.  C.  20. 

*  Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  15. 

*  Lib.  xvi  c.  10. 
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Some  have  given  this  gate  the  name  of  Inter  Ag-" 
geres;  others  think  it  the  same  as  what  Pliny 
calls  Querqnetulana. 

The  Porta  Maggioieis  a  very  large  work':  it 
was  originally  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch,  built  as 
an  ornament  to  the  Claudian  Aquaduct,  and 
stood  between  the  Vis  Prsenestinay  and  LaU- 
cana.  Anrelian  or  BeKsarias  took  it  into  the 
new  line,  and  placed  the  Porta  Praenestina  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  the  P.  Labicana  on  the  other. 
The  latter  was  afterwards  stopped  up^  and  the 
P.  Praenestina  ba8  taken  the  name  of  Porta  Mag- 
giore.  There  are  three  ancient  inscriptions  on 
it;  one  stating  it  to  be  the  work  of  Tiberius 
Claudius ;  another  mentioning  the  repair  of  it  by 
Vespasian,  and  another  by  Titus.  Before  the 
new  wall  was  built,  the  Viae  Praenestina  and 
Labicana  passed  out  of  the  P.  £sqnilina»  or  M»- 
cia;  the  former  on  the  left,  the  Labicana  on 
the  right.  Both  fell  into  the  Via  Latina.  We 
might  partly  ascertain  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Porta  Esquilina,  because  Frontinus  say8^  that 
the  water,  called  Anio  novuif  entered  the  city  by 
that  gate. 

We  next  come  to  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 
This  gate  is  modem,  having  been  built  by  Gre- 
gory XII.  on  which  occasion  the  ancient  Porta 
Asinaria  close  to  it  was  shut  up.  This  was 
called  C»limontana»  and  juxta  Lateranos.  But 
there  was  a  P.  Cielimontana  before  Aurelian's 

Lib.  i. 
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time,  as  Livy  mentions  it  being  stnick  with  light- 
ning, U.  C.  559.  It  has  two  round  towers.  To- 
tila  entered  by  it  the  first  time. 

After  passing  a  gate,  which  is  blocked  up, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Porta  di  Metrodio, 
we  come  to  the  Porta  Latina,  which  is  also  shut 
up,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  that»  wUch 
Plutarch  calls  Forentina.  Two  roand  towers 
are  attached  to  it,  and  a  groove  may  be  observed, 
as  if  for  a  port-cuHice.  Whether. the  ancients 
used  any  defence  of  this  kind  may  be  doubted. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  mention  of  it,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  something  in  this  gate  of  a 
similar  nature.  According  to  Muratori%  this  as 
well  as  the  Barbican  (or  ante-rompart  to  impede 
the  approach  of  engines)  was  borrowed  from  the 
Saracens.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  ti-adition 
makes  St.  John  to  have  been  put  into  the  vessel 
of  boiling  oil,  by  order  of  Domitian ;  and  a  litde 
chape),  now  quite  neglected,  commemorates  the 
event.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  story,  but  there  is  at 
least  respectable  evidence  for  it,  as  it  Is  men* 
tioned  by  TertuUian'',  and  S.  Jerom*". 

We  next  come  to  the  Porta  S.  8cbastiano» 
called  formerly  Capena  and  Appia.  The  base 
of  the  gateway  and  of  the  tower  is  formed  of 
large  blocks  of  marble,  and  is  probably  as  old  as 

'Antiq.  Ital.  DiM.  86. 

*  Dc  Prjcjicr.  c.  36. 

*  lu  Jovin.  lib.  i.  ct  conun.  in  Matt  c.  W, 
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any  pari  of  the  walla.  Before  the  time  of  Aure- 

lian,  one  j^te,  the  Porta  Capena,  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  the  Latina, 
aad  &  Sebaatiano.  Two  roada  then  branched 
off  from  it:  the  Via  Appia,  going  to  the  right, 
the  Via  Latina  to  the  left.  But  when  the  walls 
were  enlai^d,  two  new  gates  were  formed,  and 
die  roada  commenced  respectivdy  firom  them. 
Perhaps  we  shall  nearly  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  by  placing  it  between 
the  chnrchee  of  Nereo,  and  Geaareo,  where  at 
pffeient  two  roadB  branch  off.  As  the  Via  Appia 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  roads, 
this  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  describing  its 
comae  more  at  length,  and  the  nature  of  these 
works  gCTierally.  It  was  made  by  Appias  Clau- 
dius CaBcus,  who  was  censor  U.  C.  441.  In 
his  time  it  went  as  far  as  Capua,  but  was  after- 
wards carried  on  to  Brondosium.  It  passed  by 
Aricta  (La  Riccia),  Algidom  (Rocca  del  Papa), 
Terracina,  Fundi  (Fondi),  Formiae  (Mola),  Min- 
turnae  (Garigliano),  Capua,  Naples,  Nuceria  (No- 
cera),  Salmium  (Salemo)»  Brundusiam.  The 
whole  length  was  reckoned  at  350  miles.  Tra^ 
jan  did  a  good  deal  to  repair  it,  (whence  part  of 
it  was  sometimes  called  Via  Trajana,)  as  did  An- 
toninos  Pins.  One  great  cause  of  its  being  out  of 
order  arose  from  the  Pontine  marshes  ^  The 

'Perhaps  the  word  should  be  written  Poniptine.  In  the 
Greek  of  Dion.  Hal.  it  is  Pomentina ;  and  Siiessa  Pomctia,  a 
citjr  q£  the  VoUci,  seemt  to  have  given  the  name. 
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land  occupied  by  them  was  inimdaled  by  the 
sea  U.  C.  440,  according  to  Pliny,  and  he  quotes 

Mucianus^,  as  saying,  that  thirty-three  cities 
formerly  stood  there :  previous  to  which  time  we 
may  suppose,  that  the  land* was  particularly  fer- 
tile, as  we  read  of  Rome  looking  to  a  supply  of 
corn  from  thence,  and  in  372  it  was  divided 
amongst  the  people''.  One  hundred  and  &fty- 
two  years  after  the  work  of  Appius,  Corn.  Ce« 
thegus  Cos.  again  drained  them,  U.  C.  593.  In 
the  time  of  J.  Ca3sar  they  were  again  marsliy,  and 
he  was  prevented  from  draining  them  by  death. 
Augustus  also  did  not  succeed,  though  he.  .un- 
dertook the  work ;  so  that  the  words  of  Horace 
were  not  quite  true,  or  at  least  premature, 

sterilisvc  diu  palus  aptaque  remis 
Viciaas  urbes  alit»  et  grave  ffentit  aratrom. 

An  Poet.  65. 

That  there  was  no  carriage  road  through  the 

marshes,  uc  Itarii  from  Horace  himself,  who  in 
his  journey  to  Brundusium  passed  them  in  a 
boat*.  Trajan  carried  the  road  through  the 
marshes  for  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles.  Theo- 
dosins  and  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius,  also  repaired  the  road.  In  spite  of  all  these 
successive  labours,  the  marshes  still  remain. 
Pius  VI.  has  perhaps  effected  as  miich  as  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  a  noble  road  has  been  con- 
structed in  a  perfectly  straight  line  for  upwards 

>  Lib.  ill.  c.  9.       *  I^^*  lib.  vL  e.  SI.       *  Sat  Jib.  i.  5. 
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of  twenty  miles.  This  road  still  remains  good  : 
bat  the  popes  sanguine  hopes  of  turning  the 
manhes  into  fields,  and  inducing  people  to  settle 
thefe,  have  totally  fiJled.  In  order  to  proTide 
his  new  settlers  with  religious  comforts,  he  built 
a  convent  for  some  Capucins^and  a  church  :  but 
the  former  is  now  turned  into  a  miserable  inn, 
and  the  latter  into  a  stable. 

Procopius  gives  an  excellent  description  of  the 
Appian  road''.      An  active  man  might  travel 
the  whole  length  of  the  Appian  way  in  five 
**  days.   It  goes  from  Rome  to  Capua ;  and  is 
**  of  sufficient  breadth  to  allow  two  carriages  to 
pass  with  ease*.   This  road  is  more  worthy  of 
**  observation  than  any  other:  for  Appius  had 
*•  stones  cut  from  a  different  district,  and  I 
should  think  at  some  distance  off;  a  kind  of 
flinty  and  excessively  hard  stone,  which  he 
had  carried  to  this  road.   These,  when  they 
had  been  levelled  and  made  smooth,  and 
"  squared  by  cutting,  he  put  down  alternately, 
without  any  metal  or  any  thing  else  to  fasten 
them :  and  though  they  have  been  travdled 
"  for  such  a  length  of  time  by  so  many  carriages 
**  and  animals,  yet  we  do  not  perceive  that  they 
have  become  disunited,  or  broken,  or  that  they 
have  lost  any  thing  of  theur  polish."   It  shonM 
be  remembered,  that  this  road  had  then  existed 

*  Lib.  iii. 

'  Jn  some  of  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  the  marks  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  reuiaiii.   Xhey  mofuiuie  iour  feet^threc  inches. 
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nine  centuries.  Soon  after  leaving  the  gate  of 
S.  Sebastian,  the  road  branches  into  two;  that 
on  the  right  is  the  Via  Ardeatina,  the  Via  Appia 
ooDtimies  to  the  left.  Several  o4ber  roads  joined 
the  Via  Appia,  such  as  Setiana,  Domitiana,  &c. 
Horace  tells  us",  that  another  road  led  to  Brun- 
daaiiuOy  called  Via  Numicia,  or  Minacia.  The 
modem  road  to  Naples  is  different  from  the  Ap- 
plan  for  a  little  way,  leaving  it  to  the  right  It 
goes  out  at  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and  joins  the 
Via  Appia  at  Bovillie,  not  far  from  Albano. 
The  Via  Latina  went  to  Bene?eiitam,  through 
Anagnia  (Anagni),  Ferentinum  (Ferenti),  Aqui- 
num  (Aquino),  and  Cassinum  (Monte  Cassino). 

It  was  by  the  Porta  Capena  that  Totila  en- 
tered the  second  time.  Close  to  it  is  another 
gate,  blocked  up ;  and  before  we  come  to  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo,  we  may  observe  another  door- 
)vay  also  closed. 

.  The  Porta  S.  Paolo  was  anciently  called  Osti- 
ensis^  and  the  one,  which  we  see  at  present  was 

rebuilt  by  Belisarius.  It  is  a  double  gate,  and 
succeeded  to  the  Porta  Trigemina  of  the  ancient 
drcnit  The  Porta  NieWa  was  also  between  the 
Porta  Capena  and  the  rif  er. 

This  detail  will  explain  the  names  of  the  gates 
now  existing,  and  some  of  the  ancient  ones, 
wbich  are  btat  kauiwn.  But  as  many  other 
names  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors,  I  will 
subjoin  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  which  1  have 

"  Epist  lib.  i.  18,  !20. 
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been  able  to  discover,  and  as  far  as  1  am 
give  some  account  of  them. 

AgaoB^  or  Agonensis :  the  modem  P.  Sufaura. 

S.  Angito:  in  the  Leonine  eity. 

Appia:  lame  as  Capena. 

Ardealina:  either  Ladna  or  S.  Sdbastiano. 

Aurelia :  in  the  Leonine  city. 
Capena :  vide  above. 

Carmcntalis :  one  of  the  four  gates  of  Romulus. 

Catularia :  same  as  P.  Pin. 

Caeli'montana:  nmeas  P*  S.  Giovanni. 

CoUaiina:  same  as  FInciana. 

CoUina:  vide  above. 

EsqatUna:  sweat  P.  Miiggiore. 

Fenestralis. 

Ferentina :  same  as  P.  Latina. 
Ficulncnsis :  same  as  Viminalis. 
Flaminia :  same  as  P.  del  Popoio. 
Flumentana:  same  as  Flaminia. 
Fontinalis :  same  as  P.  Sq[>timiana. 
Gabina,  or  Gabinsa:  same  as  S.  Lorenao. 
Janicnlensis :  same  as  S.  Pancracio. 
Jannalis :  one  of  the  four  gates  of  Romuhis. 
Jolia:  in  the  Leonine  city. 
Labicana :  close  to  P.  Maggiore. 
Lavemalis :  same  as  Viminalis. 
Libitinensis :  same  as  S.  Lorenzo. 
Ma^ia:  same  as  Esquilina. 
Mugiona :  on  the  Palatini  hill. 
Munatia*  or  Minutia. 
Modonisi  or  Mugiona. 
NsBfvia:  vide  above. 
Navalis :  same  as  P.  Portese. 
Nomeotana ;  ;>iuuc  as  P.  Pia. 
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Otfi^iuis:  saineas  P.  S.  Faola. 
Palatii :  in  the  Leonine  city. 

Pandana :  one  of  the  four  gates  of  Romulub. 
Peregrin  i:  in  the  Legninecity. 
Pertusa :  ditto. 
S.  Petri :  ditto. 
Piacularis:  Miners  Latina. 
PortueDsU:  same  as  P.  Portase* 
Posterola:  sameasTVuionis. 
Prasnestina:  same  as  P.  M^ggim. 
Querqnatulana:  near  ihe  P.  Viaunalis. 
Qairinalis :  same  as  P.  Solara. 
Uatuniana :  the  first  P.  Flaminia. 
Rauduscula :  same  as  P.  Esquilina. 

^oneortl>«feargiae.ofllomali». 

Romanula:  ^  ® 

SaginaUs»  or  Sanqualls. 

S^aria:  vide  above. 

Salataris :  same  as  P.  CoUioa. 

Satumia :  same  as  Pandana. 

Scelcrata :  same  as  Carmentalis. 

S.  Spirito  :  vide  above. 

Stcrcoraria :  ancient  gate  on  the  Capitol. 

Tarpeia :  same  as  Carmentalis. 

Tiburtina:  same  as  S.  Lorenza 

Trigemina :  vide  above. 

Tngonia:  vide  Matioius* 

Trinmphalis:  near  the  Pons  Triumphalis. 

Torionb :  in  the  Leonine  Ci^. 

Valeria :  same  as  P.  Latina. 

Veientana. 

Viminalis:  vide  above. 
Vinaria ;  same  as  Portuensis. 
Viridaria;  in  the  Leonine  City. 


PALATINE  HILL.  dS 

This  account  of  the  gates»  though  tedious,  will 
perhaps  interesl  those  who  are  fond  of  anciMit 
topography.  We  may  however  proceed  to  a 
point,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  first  in  engaging 
the  attention  of  those  who  visit  Rome.  The 
seven  hills  will  be  among  the  earliest  objects 
which  they  seek  out.  If  we  followed  the  gradual 
progress  which  Rome  made  in  arriving  at  its 
present  extent,  we  should  begin  with  the  Pala- 
tine faillt  where  Evander  resided  when  Maesm 
first  landed,  and  where  Romalas  afterwards 
established  his  infant  settlement.  Of  this  how- 
ever little  remains  to  be  said,  besides  what  has 
been  mentioned  already.  A  belief  that  it.  was 
the  first  spot  occupied  by  their  ancestors,  was 
sufficient  to  endear  it  to  the  Romans ;  and  tra- 
dition increased  this  feeling  by  making 'it  the 
place  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  depo- 
sited by  the  Tiber.  The  Ficus  Riiniinalis,  under 
which  the  wolf  was  found  suckling  them,  was 
.preserved  and  shewn  for  ages  after.  Tacitus  de- 
scribes it*  as  having  died  down  and. revived 
again  in  hia  time.  Pliny  also  mentions  it  as  still 
eji^isting'^.  It  was  here  also  that  fable  repre- 
sented the  cave  of  Cacus  to  l^ive  been.  It  has 
been  observed  already,  that  few  or  no  remains 
exist  now  on  this  hill,  except  those  of  tlie  Palace 
of  Nero ;  and  what  Virgil  says  of  the  Capitoline 
bill  may  be  applied  to  the  modem  state  of  the 

■  * 

*  • 

•  Annal.  xiii.  58. 

*  Plin.  1.  XV.  c.  18.  Bumm  aigiiite  the  ttne  as  Mamma. 
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Palatine,  though  unfbitaDatfliy  we  anrnt  leverae 

Ibe  expression : 

« 

Aurea  nuDC|  olim  sylvestribus  borrida  dumis. 

Mn,  viii.  348. 

Of  the  remains  of  Nero's  Golden  House  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  description,  as  they  consist  only  of 
irregular  fragments  of  building  dispersed  over  h 
very  larce  space,  and  of  some  subterraneous 
chambers  ornamented  with  paintings.  They  are 
very  inteiestiog  to  see,  but  a  short  time  will 
suffice  finr  exploring  them.  The  most  consider- 
able remains  are  those  which  look  down  upon 
the  Circus  Maxim  us. 

Augustas  lived  in  a  house  which  formeriy  be- 
long to  the  orator  Hortensius,  and  which  was 
by  no  means  conspicuous  for  splendor.  Sue- 
tonius tells  usP  that  '*he  lived  near  the  Roman 
*•  Fdnim»  in  a  house  which  had  belonged  to  the 

orator  Calvus ;  afterwards  on  the  Palatine 
**  hill,  but  still  in  the  moderately-sized  house 
^'Of  HortensiuSy  which  was  remarkable  neither 

for  extent  nor  ornament :  it  had  narrow  por- 
**  ticos  of  Alban  columns,  and  rooms  without 
"  any  marble  or  remarkable  pavement.    He  oc- 

cupied  the  same^shamber  in  winter  and  summer 
**  for  more  tfian  forty  years.**  It  was  burnt  dup- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  he  rebuilt  it. 
Dionysius  tells  us*^,  that  when  the  palace  was 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  Augustus  ordered 

^  Cap.  72.  <  Lib.  W. 
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the  whole  of  the  houee,  as  sogd  as  k  was  finishedt 

to  be  opened  to  the  public ;  either  because  the 
people  had  contributed  money  towards  the  build- 
ing of  it,  or  that  bdng  Pontifiex  Maximus  he  might 
live  in  a  building  which  was  at  once  public  and 
private.  Tiberius  made  some  additions ;  and 
Caligula  extended  it  even  to  the  Forum,  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  bridge :  the  Temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  was  transformed  into  a  vestibule 
to  the  palace',  and  porticos  of  great  extent  were 
attached  to  it.  Claudius  restored  the  temple  to 
its  former  office  so  that  he  probably  destroyed 
the  bridge  above  mentioned.  But  all  these  ad- 
ditions and  all  this  splendor  sunk  into  nothing, 
when  compared  with  the  Golden  House  which 
Nero  bailt  when  the  former  palace  was  burnt 
down.  Some  idea  of  its  splendor  and  extent 
may  be  formed  from  the  account  of  TacitusS 
who  tells  us^  that  besides  the  usual  costly  de» 
coratkms  of  a  palace,  there  were  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  it  fields  and  woods  and  pools  of  water. 
It  reached  from  the  Palatine  to  the  £aquiline 
hilly  covering  all  the  intermediate  space,  where 
the  Colosseum  now  stands.  When  it  was 
6iiished,  the  emperor  is  said  to  liuve  exclaimed, 
that  now  he  could  live  like  a  man  "I  Domitian 
still  fiurther  incieased  the  size  and  splendor  of 
the  building  \  It  was  bnmt  a  third  time,  in  the 
rei^a  of  Commodus,  and  rebuilt  by  that  emperor, 

'  Sueton.  c.  22.     '  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  U.     '  Aiwal  1.  *v.  C  42. 
"  Suet.  G.  SK      '  Suet  Domit.  c.  16. 
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In  the  time  of  Theodoric  it  was  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  he  undertook  the  repairing  of  il^. 

a 

b 

CAPITOL. 

To  roost  persons  the  Capitoline  hill  will  be 

even  more  interesting  than  the  Palatine.  The 
earliest  history  of  Rome  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  latter^  bnt  the  Capitol  is  conspicuous 
through  every  stage  of  its  grandeur.  'When  it 
first  became  part  of  the  city  is  not  so  well  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was 
taken  in  wbenTatius  was  adniitte<l  to  a  partner- 
ship in  the  throne  with  Romulus.  The  origin  of 
its  name,  from  the  head  of  Tolus  beiug  found 
here  in  digging  for  the  foundations,  and  the  ora- 
cle which  predicted  universal  empire  to  those 
who  occupied  it,  are  well  known'.  From  whence 
the  story  arose  it  is  impossible  to  discover;  but 
the  invention  of  the  prophecy  was  at  least  po- 
litic :  and  it  is  singular  how  early  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  talked  of  tbe  extended  empire 
which  their  descendants  were  one  day  to  hold. 
It  may  however  be  objected,  that  several  expres- 
sions, which  livy  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
speakers,  were  purposely  used  by  him  without 
reference  to  the  feelinp:s  of  those  times.  The 
thatched  cottage  of  Romulus  stood  on  this  hill, 
)uid  was  preserved  till  a  late  period^  never  having 
been  repaired  in  a  more  costly  form.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Lactantius,  who  wrote  about  A.  D. 

y  Cassiodor.  V'ar.  Epist  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
'  Vid.  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  55. 
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320,  and  by  Macrohins,  who  lived  at  the  end  of 

the  same  century. 

The  Capitoiine  kill  seems  more  anciently  to 
have  been  called  Satumius  and  Tarpeios.  The 
name  is  now  corrupted  into  Campidoglio.  This, 
like  the  other  hills,  was  much  more  marked 
formerly,  as  a  steep  and  precipitous  eminence, 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  top  has  been  levelledy 
and  the  ground  at  the  bottom  has  been  raised, 
but  still  the  ascent  is  extremely  steep.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  hill  may  be  reckoned  about  a  mile 
at  the  base;  but  it  is  probably  less  extensive 
now  than  formerly,  as  much  of  the  soft  rock  has 
been  cut  away,  and  some  has  fallen  of  itself. 
The  ascent  from  the  side  of  the  Campus  Martius 
is  by  an  inclined  plain:  and  from  the  same  point 
at  the  bottom  commences  another  ascent  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  marble  steps,  leading 
to  the  Church  of  Ara  CabU.  The  two  summits  of 
this  hill  are  still  very  perceptible :  they  were  dis- 
tinguished formerly  by  the  terms  Arx  and  Capi- 
tolium.  The  former  was  on  the  southern  side, 
and  the  highest  of  the  two,  facing  the  river,  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  Mount  Aventine.  The 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  stood  upon  it. 
That  which  was  more  peculiarly  styled  Capito- 
lium,  and  faced  the  north,  contained  a  mor^ 
ample  space  than  the  other.  The  principal  tern* 
pie  upon  it  was  that  of  Jupiter  Feretrins,  nearly 
on  the  site  of  which  is  the  Church  of  Ara  Caili. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Cafiitolinus  was  the 
most  splendid  in  Rome,  having  been  first  begun 
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by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Mho  only  lived  to  finkb 
the  foundations,  or  rather  to  make  preparations 
for  them,  by  levelling  the  smmnit  of  the  hill.  For 
we  learn  from  Livy%  that  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
who  resumed  and  completed  the  work»  spent  a 
large  sum  upon  the  foundations  only.  Fabius 
Pictor  stated  it  at  40  talents,  which  had  been 
the  estimate  for  finishing  the  whole  edifice.  Dio- 
nysius  says  400  talents;  and  Calpumius  Piso» 
with  whom  Plutarch  agrees     names  40000 
pounds  weight  of  silver.   The  Temple  was  de» 
dicated  by  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus,  who  was 
consul  the  first  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings :  his  name  was  inscribed  upon  it^.  Dio- 
nysius,  speaking  of  it**,  says,  "The  temple  stands 
**  upon  a  lofty  foundation,  with  a  circumference 
of  eight  pleiArat  (about  eight  hundred  feet»)and 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side ;  there 
being  scarcely  a  difference  of  fifteen  feet  he* 
•*  tween  the  length  and  the  breadth.    The  front 
looks  towards  the  south.  It  has  a  portico  with 
a  triple  row  of  pilkirs:  on  the  sides  there  is  a 
•*  double  row.   Three  equal  chapels  (cfizo))  are 
included  within  the  walls,  having  common 
sides:  that  of  Jupiter  is  in  the  middle;  on  ooe 
side  that  of  Juno,  on  the  other  that  of  Minerva, 
all  under  the  same  roof."    1  have  quoted  his 
words  in  this  place,  although  Dionysius  was  de- 
scribing the  temple  as  it  was  in  his  days,  i.  e.  in 

•  Lib.  i.  c.  55,  In  Poplicuiu.  •  Dion,  Hal.  lib.  v. 

*  Lib.  iii. 
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the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  the  dimensions  of  it 
always  continued  the  same,  and  there  were  fW>m 

the  first  three  chapels  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva. The  thresholds  of  the  original  building 
were  of  bnuis%  but  not  made  so  till  U.  C.  4dB* 
The  pillars,  which  supported  -the  roof,  were  of 
brick  white-washed  :  at  least  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  they  were  nut  of  stone,  as  Livy 
mentions'  that  M.  ^milins  Lepidus  had  them 
made  smooth  and  plaistered,  {poliendas  aibo  lo* 
cavisse.)  Shields  and  other  military  trophies 
were  affixed  to  these  pillars,  ail  which  were  re* 
moTed  by  the  same  Lepidus.  Asdrubal^s  shteldt 
which  was  of  silver,  and  weighed  138  pounds, 
together  with  a  statue  of  him,  was  suspended 
over  the  doors,  and  remained  there  till  the  first 
fire^.  The  roof  of  the  interior  was  made  of  tim- 
ber,  and  gilt  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
U.  C.  At  the  same  time  the  pavem^t  in 

the  interior  was  laid  down  in  Mosaic.  On  the 
top  of  it  was  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  the 
god  Summanus  in  it,  all  made  of  baked  clay\ 
Summanus  is  supposed  to  be  Pluto ;  yet  Ovid 
seems  doubtful  what  deity  bore  that  tiUe ;  and 
Livy^  mentions  a  car  of  Jupiter  being  placed  on 
the  top  in  466,  but  this  was  of  bronze.  There 

♦  Liv.  lib.  X,  c.  ^3.  '  Lib.  \1.  c.  51.  »  Liv.  lib.  %xr. 
c.  39.  Plin.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  4.  "  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  18.  *  Pliti. 
lib.  xxix.  c.  36.  Plutttdk  Poplic  Cicero  de  Dtvm.  lib.  i. 
^  Lib.  X.  c  ^. 
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was  a  portico  placed  ia  front  of  this  temple,  U.C. 
578',  and  another  in  594  by  Scipio  Nasica"". 

The  Temple  was  burnt  U.  C.  670,  in  the  wars 
of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  restored  by  the  latter 
upon  the  same  foundations,  with  pillars  of  a  va- 
riegated marble  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens*.  The  man  who  had  im- 
brued his  hands  so  deeply  in  his  country's  blood, 
was  not  permitted  to  consecrate  the  national 
sanctuary.  Sylla  died  before  the  dedication, 
.  and  that  ceremony  was  performed  by  Q.  Catulus, 
whose  name  was  inscribed  upon  it**:  and  we  may 
still  read  in  an  apartment,  which  has  been  used 
for  keeping  salt, 

Q.LVTATIVS.Q.  F.  C  ATVLVS.  COS.  SVBSTR  VCTIONEM 
ST.  TABVLARIVM.  S.  8.  FACIENDVM 
CO£RAVlT 

He  had  also  the  bronze  tiles  upon  the  roof  gilt, 
which  some  of  his  contemporaries  censured  in 
him,  as  an  act  of  extravagance  ^ 

It  was  again  bnmt  in  the  time  of  Vitellius, 
A.  D.  69,  and  rebuilt  on  a  loftier  scale,  but  not 
of  greater  extent,  by  Vespasian  %  who  laboured 
with  his  own  hands  to  make'  a  commencement 
of  the  work'.  Again  under  Titus,  and  was  re- 
stored by  Domitian.    The  former  Athenian  pil- 

I  Liv.  lib.  xlL  c.  27.        *  Vdlffnt,  lib.  iL  e.  1.       •  Plia. 

lib.  XXXV.  c.  6.  and  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  6.  •  Plin.  Mb.  m.  c  1. 

V  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  18.  Tacit.  Hist  lib.  iv.  c.  53.  '  Sue* 
tonius. 
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burs  being  destroyed,  he  brought  others  of  Pen- 
telic  marble  from  Athens;  but,  according  to 
Plutarch by  smoothing  and  polishing  them  too 
muchf  be  made  them  too  slendery  and  hurt  their 
proportions.  In  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  pillar  of 
Trsyan  a  temple  is  represented,  where  that  em- 
peror is  sacrificing  after  his  first  Dacian  war. 
This  ought  to  be  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  as  rebuilt  by  Domitianf  but  we  cannot 
depend  much  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  deline- 
ation,  and  the  building  is  extremely  inelegant  S 
Domitian  gilded  the  outside  of  the  roof,  as  Ga* 
tulus  had  done  to  the  second  temple ;  and  Plu- 
tarch tells  US'",  that  more  than  12000  talents 
were  expended  upon  the  woric.  Claudian'  men- 
tions the  carved  doors,  and  some  winged  figures, 
probably  victories,  on  the  top  of  the  temple.  It 
seems  to  have  suffered  partially  firom  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus'. 

We  have  no  information  at  all  from  ancient 
authors  as  to  what  order  of  architecture  was 
adopted  in  any  of  these  successive  buildings. 
We  might  rather  conjecture  it  to  have  been 
Doric ;  and  the  pillars  brought  from  Athens,  first 
by  Sylla  and  afterwards  by  Domitian,  probably 
were  so.   The  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  first  tem- 

•Poplic. 

*  In  the  engravings  which  have  been  published  of  Tnyan's 
Column  by  Ciacono,  this  is  the  seventy-sixth  pUte, 
■  Poplic. 

"  Panegyr.  in  Honorium. 
'  Paul.  Oro*.   Euseb.  Cbron. 
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pie  was  of  baked  clay,  and  accorduig  to  Sonne 
readings  painted  red      A  work  even  00  rude  as 

this  was  more  than  the  Romans  tliemselves  could 
effect  in  thoae  days;  and  an  artist  was  hired 
fiom  Tuscany  to  produce  even  an  eartbeqi 
statue  for  the  Capitol.   Juveual  says,  * 

Hanc  rebus  Latiis  curam  pnestare  solebat 

Fictilis,  et  nullo  violatus  Jupiter  auro. 

Sat.  xi.  116. 

Ovid  also, 

Jointer  eiigoa  vix  DOtns  stsbat  hi 
Inquc  Jovb  dextra  fictile  fiilmen  erat. 

Fasti,  lib*  L 

Phitarch  says  expressly*,  that  the  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus  was  destroyed  by  the  fiire  in 
SyUa*8  time.  But  whether  this  waa  the  original 
one  of  clay,  or  aQOtherof  more  vahiable  materials 
had  succeeded  to  it,  is  not  certain.  The  latter 
is,  probably  the  fact,  as  a  golden  thunderbolt, 
weighing  fifty  pounds,  was  placed  in  his  hand, 
U.  C.  635^.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Rycks  that 
there  was  a  statue  of  ivory The  beard  was 
certainly  of  gold,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius^. 
Pliny  however  tells  us^  that  the  whole  statue 

»  FHn.  lib.  sucv.  c.  1«. 

*  De  Iddt  et  Osiride, 
^  liiT.  Kb.  xxii.  c.  1. 

«  Hi  Mnte  &l4aki  TistfM,  in  ISm  uppn  ths  C«fM  and 
ita  onMnnawts. 
^  or.  PKn.  lib.  zu.  c  1.  AmolHiis,  lib.  vi. 

•  Calig.  c.  6«. 

'  Lib.  vii.  c.  39.    Lib.  xxxiii.  c.  55. 
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had  been  made  of  gold,  bat  that  h  did  not  exist 

in  his  time,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire : 
and  it  appears «  that  be  spoke  of  the  fire  whicb 
look  place  in  the  time  oF  Vitelliaa.  Indeed  the 
third  fire,  in  the  time  of  Titos,  did  not"  take  place 
till  after  the  publication  of  his  history.  It  was 
the  work  of  Mentor,  who  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  working  in  gold.  Traijan  was  the  first  who 
made  the  three  statues  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva, of  gold :  at  least  we  have  this  epigram  in 
Martial, 

Scriptus  €8  Atemo  nunc  primam,  Jupiter,  auro 
£t  toror,  et  sammi  filia  tola  patris.      XI.  5»  9* 

Ryck  would  read  scidptus  for  scriptusy  because 
he  thinks  that  the  statues  were  of  solid  gold.  But 
Mcripius  auro  can  only  mean  gilt:  and  as  Mar- 
tinus  Polouus,  in  his  description  of  Rome,  says, 
that  there  was  a  golden  statue  of  Jupiter  upon  a 
golden  throne^  it  is  probable  that  so  huge  a  mass 
was  made  of  some  less  precious  metal,  and  gilded. 
If  the  tradition  be  true,  that  St.  Leo,  who  was 
pope  from  440  to  4^1,  had  the  statue  of  St.  Peter 
made  out  of  the  bronze  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns, 
the  question  is  decided. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Stiiicho 
took  away  the  plates  of  gold  from  the  great 
(doors  ^    Prooopioa  says^  that  Genseric  plnn- 

'  Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  17' 

^  Zosimui,  lib.  v.    Rutil.  Numat  Itin. 
*  Lib.  i.  ' 

.      ^  H4 
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dered  it  in  456,  and  carried  off  half  of  the  tilev, 
which  were  of  bronze  gilu  Platina  also  telle  imp 
that  Pope  Honorins  removed  the  bronze  tiles 
from  the  Capitol,  and  roofed  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  with  them.  But  as  Anastasiiis  says^  that 
he  took  them  from  the  Temple  of  Veniia  and 
Rome,  the  fact  must  be  considered  uncertain. 
Totila  appears  to  have  burnt  part  of  it,  and  The- 
odoric  undertook  to  repair  it.  Insensibly  how- 
ever as  Christianity  gained  ground*  the  Pagan 
temples,  and  this  among  the  rest,  lost  their  vota- 
ries* Prudentius,  who  wrote  about  A.  D,  400, 
says, 

Jamque  nitt»  paocis  Tarpeia  in  rupe  relictii, 
Ad  sinom  ▼irum  penetralia  Nazareomm, 
Atque  ad  Apostolicos  Evandria  Coria  fontes. 

CoMTRA  8»»  lib.  L  549. 

The  words  of  Jerom,  who  wrote  about  the  same 
time,  may  also  be  quoted:  '^Auratum  squalet 
**  Capitolimn,  foligine  et  aranearum  telis  omnia 
**  Romae  templa  cooperta  sunt.  Movetur  Urbs 
"  sedibus  suis,  et  inundans  populus  ante  delubra 

semiruta  currit  ad  Martyrum  tumulos."  S. 
Ambrose,  Angustin,  and  Amobius,  might  be 
cited  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  Intermontium,  or  space  between  the  two 
summits,  was  where  Romulus  opened  the  Asy- 
lum. It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio,  a  large  open  space,  the  buildings 
of  which  were  raised  upon  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo ;  but  the  elfect  of  them  is  not  pleasing. 
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Tbese  buildings  foim  three  sides  of  a  square:  in 
front  is  the  Palasso  Senatorio,  built  upon  the 

ruins  of  the  ancient  Tabulariiim,  or  Record- 
office  ;  and  in  descending  to  the  Forum  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  old  foundations  may  be 
seen.  The  present  building  was  erected  by  Bo- 
niface IX.  and  has  its  name  from  courts  of  jus- 
tice bein;^  held  there,  at  which  the  senator  pre- 
sides. It  seems  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  senator 
in  the  singular  number:  but  such  is  the  case; 
the  name  of  that  venerable  body  being  now  pre- 
served only  in  the  office  of  one  man,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope.  We  still  find  the  initiab 
s.  p.  Q.  R.  affixed  over  public  buildings,  and  car- 
ried in  processions :  the  Romans  say  also,  that 
the  senator  represents  the  people.  But  consider- 
ing the  mode  of  his  appointment,  the  high  rank 
from  wiiich  he  is  always  chosen,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  being  a  foreigner,  we  cannot  conclude 
that  the  democratical  part  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment is  very  poumful.  He  has  control  over 
the  city-guard  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  office 
we  find  an  evident  resemblance  to  that  of  Pa- 
dutdf  which  prevailed  in  nearly  all  the  Italian 
cities  m  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

In  the  buildings,  which  form  the  two  other 
sides  of  this  square,  Uie  Museum  Capitoiinum  is 
contained.  The  ascent  from  the  plain,  and  the 
square  above,  are  full  of  remains  of  antiquity. 
On  the  balustrade  at  the  bottom  are  two 
Egyptian  lionesses,  spouting  out  water.  They 
came  from  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco, 
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which  k  thought  to  hmve  hem  bnlt  over  a  teni- 
pie  of  kis,  which  might  accoimt  for  these  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  being  found  there.  Pliny  men- 
tions the  material  of  which  these  animals  are 
made,  and  calls  it  BaaidtesK  AccoidiDg  to  him 
the  Bgyptians  brought  it  from  Ethiopia,  and 
in  their  hinguage  the  name  expressed  its  ferrugi- 
nous colour  and  hardness. 

On  the  top  are  two  colossal  statoea  of  marble, 
«aid  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux,  standing  by  their 
horses.  Some  have  wished  to  identify  them  with 
two  similar  hgures  mentioned  by  Pliny  ^,  as  the 
voriL  of  Hegeaias,  and  which^atood  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  Winkelmami  rattier 
leans  to  this  opinion*";  and  adds,  that  they  were 
found  under  the  hill  of  the  Capitol.  But  the  fact 
18  undoubtedly  otherwise.  They  were  found  in 
the  Jews*  qinurter":  and  Pliny  says  explicitly, 
that  the  figures  made  by  Hegeaias  were  in 
hronae. 

By  the  aide  of  them  are  two  large  trophiea  in 
marble,  generally  called  the  trophies  of  Marius. 
They  came  from  the  Casteilo  dell'  Acqua  Givlia; 
but  were  originaliy  dug  up  near  the  church  of 
S.  EuaeUo;  aad  aa  the  part  near  ttiis  church  has 
always  been  called  /  Cimbri,  it  has  been 
thought,  that  some  memorial  of  Marius'  victory 

^  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  11. 
'  Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  1 9. 
»  Lib.  vi.  c.  1.  §.  25. 

'  Vide  Montfiuieon  Dianam  Ital.  p.  867*  who  quotes  Flft- 
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6v€r  the  Cimbii  exmH^d  here.   It  in  G«rttio»  that 

Marius  erected  some  trophies  for  his  victories 
over  Jagurtha»  the  Cimbri,  and  Teutones,  which 
were  tbrowa  down  bj  Sylla  aad  restored  by  ,  v  ' 
J.  Camr,  m  we  kam  horn  Suetoniiu^  Some  • 
have  thought  them  to  relate  to  Domitian,  among 
whom  is  Winkelmann ;  and  he  says,  that  there 
was  an  inBcription  under  tbem  to  that  effect,  be- 
fore .they  vf&ee  removed  ^  Others  atcribe  them 
to  Trajan. 

Near  to  them  are  two  statues  of  Constantiae 
Cmar,  and  Conslaatine  Augustus,  fouid  in  the 
baths  upon  the  Qnirinal  hilL  The  names  are 
inscribed  upon  them  ;  but  both  are  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Emperor  Gonalantine.  EussIhiis 
mentions^  that  after  that  emperor's  vidory.  over 
MaamlfaiSy  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  with  a 
cross  attached  to  it.  At  the  back  of  that,  which 
has  COJNSTANTIN  vs  AVG  OH  it,  there  is  a  fragment 
resemblmg  the  handle  of  a  spesTt  which  has 
been  thought  to  hafe  been  part  of  this  cross. 

Lastly,  there  is  erected  in  the  same  row  the 
first  milestone  upon  the  Appian  way.   The  in- 
scription is  wonderAiUy  perfect*  and  the  wretched  ' 
dwlich,  whiob  is  now  placed  ander  it,  is  worth 
copying; 

ft 

Quae  peregrina  diu  stetcram  Mcnsura  viarum^ 
Nunc  Capitolioi  CulmiDis  Incola  Sum. 

It  was  found  in  the  Vigna  Naro,  a  little  on  the 
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right,  out  of  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiaiio,  and  nmrked 
the  fiiBt  mile  from  Rome.  The  aatiqiiaries  are 

not  agreed  as  to  where  this  measurement  com- 
menced from.  Some  place  it  at  the  ancient  Porta 
Capena;  bat  Dio  tells  U8%  that  AuguetoB  placed 
a  milestone  in  the  Foram,  which  was  called 
Milliarium  Aureiim:  and  Plutarch  says',  that 
all  the  roads  in  Italy  terminated  at  this  mile- 
stone, which  would  seem  to  decide  the  poi&t. 
The  place,  where  this  stone  was  found,  is  not 
above  a  mile  from  the  Forum. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  M,  Aurelius,  of  bronze.  It  stood  ori- 
ginally in  the  Forum,  from  whence  it  was  re- 
moved to  St.  John  Lateran  in  1187;  and  iu 
1538,  Paul  III.  had  it  placed  here.  A  bunch  of 
flowers  is  presented  every  year  to  the  chapter  of 
St.  John  Lateral!,  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  statue  belongs  to  them  :  and  till  lately  there 
was  an  officer,  called  Custode  del  Cavallo,  who 
received  ten  crowns  psr  month  for  taking  care 
of  this  horse.  It  is  the  only  bronze  equestrian 
statue  remaining  of  ancient  Rome;  and  was 
tbrmerly  called  the  statue  of  Constantine^  L. 
Varus,  or  S^t.  Severus.  Some  persons  have 
fancied,  that  they  observed  an  owl  in  the  main, 
and  have  concluded  from  thence,  that  the  artist, 
who  made  the  statue,  was  an  Athenian*.   It  is 

*  Lib.  liv. 
'Oa]ba,c.  31. 

'  Vide  Motttfrttcon  J>iar.  IttL  e.  S«. 


M.  AURELIUS. 


certain,  that  this  atatiie  was  originally  gilt;  of 
which  some  traces  still  remain.  Hence,  as  Win- 
kelmann  obeenresS  we  may  concludey  that  the 
gold  was  laid  on  by  the  ancients  in  very  thick 
leaves.  That  this  was  the  method  of  gilding 
metal,  we  learn  from  Pliny who  explains  the 
whole  proceas.  He  tells  us,  however  %  that  it  had 
notbeen  long  practised,  and  doobts  whether  Romie 
had  the  merit  of  first  introducing  it.  Statues  in 
bronze  were  frequently  gilt,  as  we  may  see  in 
a  Herooles  in  the  Capitol,  where  ^imch  of  the 
gold  remains,  in  the  horses  at  Venice,  and  in  the 
fragments  of  four  horses  and  a  chariot  found  at 
Uerculaneum.  This  perhaps  is  the  reason  why 
copper  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  bronze,  as 
the  latter  was  too  valnable  to  cover  with  gilding. 
The  Venetian  horses  are  of  copper,  but  the  statue 
of  M.  Aimlius  is  of  bronze.  Montfaucon^^  erro* 
neoQsly  says,  that  it  was  made  by  the  hammer ; 
but  it  certainly  was  cast.  In  the  life  of  Cola  di 
Rienzo (that  extraordinary  character,  who  in 
1347  revived  the  office  of  Tribune  at  Rome,  but  ' 
was  unable  to  maintain  it,)  we  read,  that  daring  _ 
the  rejoicings  upon  that  occasion,  wine  was  made  * ' 
to  run  out  of  one  nostril  of  the  horse,  and  water 
out  of  the  other.   It  would  seem  firom  the  same 

*Iib.hr.e.7.  §.  41* 

"  Lib.  nziu.  e.  SOl  « 

*  lab.  xxsiT.  c.  9. 
'  Ditf.  Ital.  p.  169. 

*  Written  in  Italian^  by  Fortifiocca,  and  in  French,  by  Cer- 
ceau. 
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ftccoont,  tlmt  the  figure  of  M.  AureKiiB  had  BOt 

then  been  discovered,  as  mention  is  only  made 
of  the  horse,  and  it  is  called  thai  of  Constan- 
liiie. 

Where  this  ataloe  now  atands,  were  formerly 

two  colossal  figures ;  one  of  Apollo,  thirty  cubits 
high ;  the  other  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  was 
io  lofty,  that  it  could  be  seen  irom  the  Mona  La- 
ttalisy  near  Albano,  a  dtatanoe  of  twenty  miles. 
It  was  made  by  Sp.  Carvilius,  out  of  the  armour 
taken  from  the  Samnitea,  when  they  were  vao^ 
quislied,  U.  C.  456  \ 

On  the  aonthem  sammit  of  this  hill,  which  n 
more  peculiarly  styled  the  Capitol,  there  is  no 
remnant  of  any  ancient  building.  The  Tarpeian 
Rock  may  atiU  be  diacoTered,  though  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  buildings.  The  part,  which  is  shewn 
in  a  garden,  is  in  fact  more  a  wall  than  a  rock ; 
diough  aa  the  atones  and  bricka  are  of  course  only 
a  facing  to  it,  it  cannot  be  proved  tfiat  tfaia  ia  not 
the  place  from  which  criminals  were  thrown 
down:  and  a  classical  experimentalist  might 
peihape  even  now  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by 
aobroitting  to  a  fall.  This  seems  to  be  the  faigh^ 
est  part,  and  the  perpendicular  depth  may  he 
fifty  feet :  but  as  the  soil  has  accumulated  ex-* 
ceedingly  .at  the  bottom,  it  may  have  been  nearly 
double  that  height.  Ficoroni^  says,  that  he 
measured  it,  and  found  it  sixty  feet,  exclusive  of 

« 

*  PBa.  lib.  wxiv.  c.  18. 

^  Vide  Spence'a  AncodoCes,  p.  9$, 
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Ill 


the  baiUing  tbat  had  been  added  opon  it.  It 

may  be  interesting  to  read  a  description  of  the 
Bock,  as  given  by  an  ancient  author.  Seneca^ 
or  rather  AielL  Fuscios,'  aa  recorded  by  him; 
says  of  it,    Stat  moles  abeciasa  in  profandum, 
**  frequentibus  exasperata  saxis,  qiise  aut  elidant 
"  corpus,  aut  de  integro  gravius  impeliant.  In- 
horrent  acopolis  enaeoentibas  latere,  et  im« 
^*  menw  altitudinis  tristis  aspectus :  electns  po* 
tissimum  locus,  ne  damnati  ssepius  dejician- 
tur.'*  In  another  place  he  says,    Secure  etiam 
deapicientibos  asset  borrenda,"  Walking  under 
the  Capitol  on  this  same  side,  I  observed  another' 
part  of  the  bare  rock,  which  is  quite  perpend i- 
cnlar,  and  almost  high  enough  to  kill  a  person, 
who  fell  from  it. 

Between  the  Palazzo  Senatorio  and  the  Mu- 
seum on  its  right,  is  the  principal  modern  descent 
to  the  Forum,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  an<- 
cient  Clivus  Aayli,  which  was  one  of  the  three 
ascents  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Forum,  and  by 
which  the  commanders  passed  in  triumph.  In 
1817  the  original  paTement  of  this  road  was  die* 
covered,  when  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severos  wan 
cleared  out,  under  which  the  road  passed  :  and 
it  would  appear  from  the  work  of  Bartliol.  Mar- 
lianus,  (who  lived  in  the  time  of  Sextus  IV.)  that 
the  same  pavement  had  been  discerned  shortly 
before  liis  time.  He  says  it  was  seven  feet  wide. 
The  same  is  related  by  L.  Fauno,  who  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Julius  III. :  and  they  both  probably 
speak  of  the  time  when  the  Temple  of  Concord 
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was  destroyed  to  make  lime*  This  road  was 
pttwed  by  order  of  the  censors,  U.  C.  579  \  The 

three  ascents  were,  1,  That  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
which  went  by  a  flight  of  one  hundred  steps 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Forum'. 

The  Cliras  Capitolinus,  which  had  two 
branches:  one  passed  under  the  Arch  of  Tibe- 
rius towards  the  Hospital  delta  Consolazione : 
the  other  near  the  Arch  of  Sept.  Sefaras,  and 
between  the  Temples  of  Fortune  and  Jupiter  To- 
nans.  These  two  branches  united  behind  the 
Temple  of  Fortune  ;  and  from  thence  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus  led  straight  to  the  Intermontium. 
3.  The  Clivus  Asyli  passed  under  the  Arch  of 
S.  Sever  us,  and,  going  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
present  ascent,  conducted  also  to  the  Intermon- 
tium. 

The  triumphal  processions  passed,  as  has  been 
observed,  by  the  Clivus  Asyli.  The  line  of  their 
march  was  different,  according  to  which  side  of 
the  Tiber  the  ▼ictorious  army  returned  from.  If 
the  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  north  or  west 
of  Rome,  the  general  waited  on  tlie  right  side  of 
the  river,  till  the  senate  had  granted  him  permis- 
sion to  celebrate  his  triumph.  When  this  was 
obtained,  he  passed  over  the  Pons  Triumphalis, 

*  Liv.  lib.  xli.  c.  27- 

*  DivwMS  Capilolii  adkas  invMLimt,  juxta  lucum  Asyli,  et 
qoa  TarpeU  rupM  oentiim  gndilmt  adi^  (Tadt.  Hot  lib.  iii. 
e.  71.)  Cicero  uses  the  cacpreisioii  '*  Gnidibat  Conoorctitt/*  • 
(7  raipp.)  when  speakhtg  ofthewwtcps,  because  a  Temple  of 
Conoofd  overhung  them. 
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md  went  along  the  Via  Reoia^  new  Slarada  Giu* 
lia,  to  the  Circns  MaximnSy  wbere  he  feceived 

the  applause  of  the  assembled  people.  He  then 
wound  round  the  Palatine  hill,  passed  by  the 
spot  wbere  the  Aroh  of  Conatantine  now  stands, 
and  so  reached  the  Fomm  by  the  Via  Sacra. 
The  procession  then  ascended  the  Capitol,  hav- 
ing gone  under  the  Arch  of  S.  Severus.  Sorac 
of  the  buildings  here  mentioned  were  of  late  date; 
but  the  processions  seem  always  to  have  taken 
the  same  course,  before  the  several  Arches  were 
erected.  If  the  victory  was  achieved  on  the 
ether  side  of  Rome,  the  general  waited  outside 
of  the  Porta  Flaminia,  or  the  Porta  Capena :  and 
as  soon  as  the  senate  had  granted  him  leave,  he 
commenced  his  triumphal  procession.  Having 
passed  throngh  the  Circus  FlaminiuSy  which  be- 
fere  Che  time  of  Aurelian  was  without  the  walls, 
and  there  received  applause,  he  went  under  tlie 
Porta  Triumpbalis,  which  seems  to  have  been 
only  open  on  these  solemnities.  He  then  went 
by  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  through  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  Forum  Boarium,  into  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.  From  thence  his  coarse  was,  as  in  the  pre* 
ceding  case. 

MUSEUM  CAPITOLINUM. 

Before  we  quit  the  Capitol,  some  account  will 
be  expected  of  the  antiquities  contained  in  the 

Museum.  It  is  not  however  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  art. 
To  mention  them  in  detail  would  require  a  se> 
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parate  volume  or  volumes ;  and  a  mere  enume* 
ration  of  them  wonld  not  Batisfy*.  I  shall  there- 
fore select  a  few  of  the  most  striking  objects, 

and  occasionally  throw  in  any  illustration  of 
them,  which  I  may  chance  to  have  found. 

The  Museum  is  contained  in  the  two  build- 
ings which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  Palazzo 
Senatorio.    That  which  is  on  the  right  hand  is 
almost  exclusively  filled  with  antiquities.  In  the 
coort  is  the  celebrated  statue  of  Marforio,  which 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  represented  th^ 
ocean,  by  others  the  Rhine.    It  probably  derives 
its  present  name  from  the  Forum  of  Mars,  near 
which  it  was  found.  Marforio  owes  his  celebrity 
to  having  been  fixed  upon  as  the  answerer  of  all 
those  satirical  sayings  which  were  affixed  upon 
Pasquino.  This  latter  figure  stands  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  di  S.  Pantaleo,  towards  the  Piaxza 
Navona.   It  was  fonnd  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  placed  over  against  the  shop  of  one  Pas- 
quino, a  tailor,  where  all  persons  used  to  meet 
who  wished  to  abuse  their  neighbour.   It  has 
been  thought  to  represent  Menelaus  supporting 
the  body  of  Patroclus ;  but  it  is  sadly  mutilated. 
Maffd,  in  his  Collection  of  Statues,  No.  42,  calls 
it  Ajax  supported  by  his  brother.   It  nearly  re- 
sembles that  which  stood  formerly  by  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  at  Florence.   Bernini  seems  to  have 

^  * 

e  A  work  was  published  in  1730,  by  Bottari»iii  two  VDlumet 
folio,  called  Museum  CapitoUmm,  in  which  are  engravings  of 
most  of  the  butto  and  atatuet.  There  is  also  the  Muteo  Ci^o- 
Unot  l>y  P*  Giorgt* 
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coffiridered  this  mutilated  statue  as  one  of  the 
finest  remains  of  antiquity'.  The  same  pope 
who  placed  Marforio  in  the  Capitol,  wished  to 
confine  Paaqumo  there  also :.  bnt  the  Marquis,  to 
whom  he  belonged,  prevented  it.  His  descend- 
ant is  still  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  if  any  scandal  is 
found  affixed  to  it^. 

The  first  room,  which  claims  attention  here, 
is  appropriately  called  Canopus,  being  devoted  to 
Egyptian  sculpture.  Many  of  the  figures  how- 
ever are  not  the  production  of  Egypt,  having  been 
porpoeely  executed  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
style  for  Adrian's  Villa,  at  Tivoli  \  This  may 
be  thought  bad  taste  in  the  Emperor ;  but  mo- 
dem times  afford  many  examples  of  similar  par- 
tiality  forthegrotesqne:  and  if  these  specimens 
were  correctly  copied,  they  furnished  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  Egyptian  manners  and  worship. 
Adrian  had  a  temple  built  in  his  Villa  at  Tivoli, 
which  be  called  Canopus,  and  ornamented  with 
figures  carved  in  the  Egyptian  style.  In  some 
the  ancient  models  were  strictly  copied ;  in 
others  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  Egyptian 
and  Grecian  styles  together.  The  Antinous  pre* 

'  Bioidiniicci.  Vita  di  Bernini^  p.  72.  Bernini,  V.  di  Caval. 
Bernini^  p.  IS. 
«  Vide  Spence's  Anecdotes^  p.  I  IS. 

^  We  may  find  tome  account  of  the  construction  of  this  Villa 
in  Spartian.  It  contained  within  its  prednets  several  tern*' 
pies,  two  theatres,  copies  of  the  roost  magnificent  buildings  in 
Greece,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  ruins  of  it  embrace  a  circuit  of 

nearly  ten  Italian  miles. 
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served  in  the  Capitoi  is  a  specimen  of  the  laiter 
Isste.   Winkelsdann  also  ba»  a  remark  upon  this 

statue',  which  illustrates  a  cuiiuus  fact  in  the 
history  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
Ins  teUs  us  \  that  after  the  stone  was  hewn  into  tiie 
fMTDper  proportions,  it  was  cat  into  two,  and  each 
part  was  given  to  a  different  sculptor  to  tiuibh. 
Winkelmann  adds,  that  tlie  Antinous  of  the 
Capitoi,  though  only  an  imitation,  bears  marks  of 
having  been  thus  divided  and  rejoined. 

Sculpture  never  attained  any  excellence  in 
£gypt.  Plato  remarks^,  that  the  statues  exe^ 
euted  there  in  his  time  did  not  differ  in  form  or 
in  any  other  respect  from  those  which  had  been 
made  10000  years  before.  This  seems  to  be  the 
true  character  of  the  Egyptian  sculptors.  They 
made  no  progressive  improvement  from  their 
first  rude  attempts.  The  deficiency  was  in  de- 
sign; and  the  human  form  in  particular  seems 
nerer  to  have  been  suiieiently  studied,  with  a 
view  to  representing  it  in  sctdpture  This  may 
perhaps  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  great  excellence 
of  the  art  in  Greece  was  partly  owing  to  tlie  dei- 
fical^n  of  their  heroes.  If  a  god  was  to  be  exe- 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  S.  {.  S. 
k  Lib.  L  ad  fio. 
*DeL^.u.p.6SS. 

» It  is  tcmarked  by  Fioorani,  that  the  two  bert  Egyptian 
itatnes  in  Borne  were  the  Hefcidea  with  a  lion's  skSn  over  bis 
bead,  in  tbe  Capitol;  and  tbe  ridier  Zingaim  at  the  VilU  Boig- 
bese  [now  in  the  Loovre].  He  add%  that  they  might  be 
known  to  be  Egyptian  by  tiiat  fiUnev  about  dieir  nMutba 
Vide  Spence*s  Anecdotes,  p.  85. 
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cuted  in  marble,  he  was  to  bear  the  human  form  : 
be  was  in  every  respect  to  be  a  man.  But  in 
Egypt,  where  beasts  and  monsters  were  selected 
as  divinities^  there  was  not  tbe  same  chance  of 
the  human  form  being  well  modelled  :  the  ima- 
gination there  was  not  elevated  and  refined  by 
contemplating  the  creation  of  a  god :  and  even 
the  same  wish  of  perpetuating  the  likeness  of  a 
mortal  did  not  exist,  when  the  bodies  themselves 
were  preserved  for  centuries  in  the  form  of  mum- 
mies. The  great  excellence  of  the  Italian  paint* 
ers  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  may 
also  be  attributed  to  the  great  demand  for  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  Virgin  Mary  may  at  least 
be  called  the  patron  of  painters :  and  Catholics 
might  say,  that  she  had  revenged  herself  apon 
the  Protestants  by  not  assisting  them  in  this 
art  We  may  add  to  these  causes  the  fact,  which 
seems  undoubtedly  trae,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
not  so  finely  formed  as  the  Greeks ;  that  artists 
were  held  in  no  estimation  amongst  them ;  and 
anatomy,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential 
to  a  sculptor,  was  strictly  prohibited  in  Egypt 

One  of  their  deities  is  however  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  man.  This  is  Serapis,  of 
whom  there  is  a  statue  in  this  Museum.  Some 
•baeurity  hangs  over  the  history  of  this  deity* 
He  is  said  to  answer  to  the  Jupiter,  Dis,  and 
Pluto,  of  Grecian  worship:  but  it  is  not  cc-tain 
at  what  time  he  found  a  place  in  the  Egyptian 
Calendar.  Augustin  tells  us    that  Apis  king  of 

*  Civ.  Dei^  lib.  xviii.  c  5. 
I  3 
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Afgos  came  to  £gypt>  and  upon  bin  death  be- 
came Serapk.    Eusebios  says*  tbat  Apis  was 

their  third  kiiiir ;  aiul  tlie  iiiventionot  tlie  plough 
and  of  vineyards  is  attributed  to  him^.  An  or- 
nament will  be  observed  on  his  head,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  differently  interpi^eted.  It  was 
called  in  Latin,  JJodius  or  Cdlaihus,  Isidoms* 
describes  it  as  a  light  ulensil«  made  of  reeds  or 
rushes,  in  which  the  daily  work  was  putt  or 
flowers  were  gathered.  It  also  denotes  fertility 
and  abundance.  Uuflinus  '  takes  it  to  signify, 
tliat  every  thing  is  directed  by  rule  and  measure; 
(in  which  lie  gives  the  meaning  of  Modiusf)  or 
that  life  is  granted  to  mortals  by  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  the  fruits  of  the  eaj  th.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  JSsculapius  is  also  drawn  >vitb  the 
Modius  of  fecundity  on  his  head ;  and  by  some 
he  is  considered  to  be  the  same  with  Osiris. 

Isis  is  represented  with  a  plume  of  feathers  on 
her  bead':  and  another  figure  of  the  same  deity 
has  cavities  for  eyes  of  some  other  material. 

Other  figures  will  be  found  in  this  room,  hold- 
ing a  sistruni  in  their  hands.  This,  which  was  an 
instrument  of  music,  or  rather  of  noise,  derived 
its  name  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  shake, 
Apuleius  *  describes  it  as  a  brazen  rattle,  which 
was  carved  so  as  to  resemble  the  form  of  a 


'  Vide  Tibull.  lib.  i.  e.  7. 
"  Orig.  lib.  xix  c.  «p. 

Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib*  ii.  c.  23. 
'  Vide  Bottari,  torn.  iii.  pi.  76. 
'  MeUun.  lib.  ii. 
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noose,  through  which  a  few  rods  were  passed, 
and  when  it  was  shaken  in  the  hand  three  times 

it  gave  a  shrill  sound.  This  description  will  be 
found  to  answer  to  the  instrument  sculptured  in 
this  room.  The  rods  are  three  or  four  mnnmber. 
We  must  remember  however  a  remark  made  by 
Winkelmann  S  that  the  Sistrum  is  not  found  in 
the  hand  of  any  ancient  Egyptian  statue  in 
Rome*  It  is  in  each  case  a  modem  addition: 
and  the  same  author  observes,  that  he  knows  of 
no  representation  of  it  on  any  ancient  monument, 
except  it  be  on  the  Isiac  Table,  at  Turin.  Ttiere 
is  also  a  coin  of  Trajan  which  represents  it  *• 

Of  the  animab  represented  m  this  room  there 
are  Sphinxes  both  male  and  female. 

In  the  next  apartment,  which  is  called  Stanza 
Lapidaria,  the  exact  measure  of  a  Roman  foot 
may  be  observed  on  three  of  the  tombs.  It  is 
more  than  eleven  inches  English,  but  not  equal 
to  twelve. 

On  the  walls  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  rooms,  some  very  curious  fragments  of  the 

plan  of  ancient  Rome  may  be  seen.  They  are 
in  twenty -six  compartments,  and  have  been 
edited  with  engravings,  and  a  Commentary,  by 

Bellori  *,  who  supposes  them  to  have  been  made 
in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  to  have 

'  Lib.  ii.  c  1.  §.  38. 

*  A  treatise  has  been  written  upon  the  Sistrum,  by  Bacchini. 

'  Twenty  of  them  were  iUostnted  by  Bellori,  the  other  sis 
by  Amadozzi.  This  Commwitsiy  is  also  poblished  in  the 
CeUectionerGnBviiis. 
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aeiwd  as  a  floor  to  some  temple.  Ttie;  were 
foand  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmo,  and  Da- 

miano,  anciently  a  Temple  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, and  were  iirsi  placed  in  the  Jb'amese  Palace. 
Unfortunately  they  have  been  eo  broken,  and 
the  fragments  are  so  emaU,  that  Htde  or  no  in- 
foimation  has  been  gained  from  them.  Many 
places  had  the  names  written  over  them,  but 
tbeae  have  likewise  been  ranch  defisced,  and  do 
not  help  us.  Part  of  the  Theatre  of  MareeUns 
and  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia  may  be  ideutiiied, 
and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Up  stairs  the  Stanza  del  Vaso  coMlaittanany 
curiosities,  paitienlarly  a  branen  vase,  given  by 
Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  to  the  College  of 
GymnaaiarcbH.  Thei^e  is  an  inscription  on  it  to 
tbateffidct  A  fi^re  of  jDiaaa  Triformis  deserves 
attention.  She  appears  under  the  three  cha- 
racters of  Luna,  Diana,  and  Hecate.  This  was 
not  an  uncommon  way  of  lepresenting  her ; 
and  she  is  generally  made  to  carry  a  torch» 
some  sort  of  weapon,  and  a  key.  The  torch 
represents  her  in  heaven,  as  Luna ;  the  weapon 
alludes  to  her  eharaeter  on  esjrtli,  as  Diana ;  and 
the  key  denotea  her  power  in  beil,  as  Hecale. 
She  is  also  attendee!  by  a  serpent,  and  at  her  feet 
are  ropes  to  denote  the  punishments  of  the  infei> 
nal  regions. 

The  Ephesian  Diana  Multimammia  will  also 

be  found  here.  She  was  worshipped  in  this 
form,  because  she  was  considered  the  Nurse  of 
all  living  things.   There  was  howeiper  eoasidoi- 
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aUe  mjnrtefy  im  tkm  adonnfon  paid  to  her,  tnd 

the  different  attributes  of  Ceres,  Isis,  and  Cybele, 
were  in  some  way  united  in  her.  Hence  she 
hasM  ber  bend  the  turreted  Ccown  of  Cybele; 
mi  MacrobiHB  eeenw  to  ideolify  her  with  Isis^ 
when  he  says  ^,  **  Isis  is  worshipped  in  every  re- 
"  Hgion,  beifig  either  the  earth,  or  universal  na- 

tiNre»  imder  the  infleeiiee  of  the  sim.  For  thk 

reasoa  the  whole  body  of  the  goddees  ki  co* 
•*  vered  with  breasts,  because  the  universe  is 

nourished  by  the  earth  or  nature/'  Such  also 
is  the  uiierpretatiQai  fpmn  by  S.  JFeeom*.  This 
fi^ire  ie  not  wMseininoB,  but  oecasiomil  TarietieH 
may  be  seen.  Besides  the  Crown  of  Cybele, 
she  generally  wears  the  veil  of  lais:  a  Crab  re- 
pmcnte  the  Moon,  (which  is  oae  of  Diana's  char 
raders) :  the  Victories  and  Breasts  denote  tbe 
Ephesian  Diana ;  Stags  and  Bees,  the  Sicilian 
Diana:  the  Lions  of  Magna  Mater  also  accom- 
pany ber^  tiie  Oxen  and  Dragims  of  Eteusiaian 
Ceres,  the  Sphinx  of  Minerva,  and  the  Acorns 
and  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

A  Bas-relief  in  white  plaister  representing 
scenes  oot  of  the  iKad»  with  explanations  in 
Greek,  nay  be  considered  curious.  Fabretii  has 
published  an  engraving  of  it,  with  a  Dissertation 
at  the  end  of  hi&  work  upon  Trajan's  column. 
He  Ibinks,  that  it  was  nade  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Virgil,  and  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

« 

'  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 
'  '  Comm.  in  £pist.  ad  Eph.  i'id:iat. 
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There  h  here  an  ancient  Mosaic  in  the  great- 
est preservation,  representing  four  doves  drink- 
ing, with  a  beautiful  border  round  it.  This 
Mosaic  has  excited  considerable  controveray. 
Pliny,  in  lib.  xxxf*  c.  25.,  where  he  is  mention- 
ing the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  Mosaic 
had  been  carried,  describes  a  specimen  of  it,  as 
being  pecnliarly  excellent,  which  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  this.  Many  however  do  not  allow 
it  to  be  the  same  ;  and  certainly  the  resemblance 
is  not  sufficient  to  convince.  His  words  are 
these,    Mirabilis  ibi(Pergamis)columba  bibens, 

et  aquam  umbra  capitis  inftiscans.  Aprican- 
**  tur  alia?  scabentes  sese  in  canthari  labro."  If 
tliis  were  really  the  one  mentioned  by  Pliny,  we 
might  at  least  learn  one  fieu^t,  that  the  modems 
excel  the  ancients  in  the  art  of  Mosaic.  1  shall 
have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject,  when 
treating  of  the  Mosaic  pictures  in  St.  Peters. 
This  was  found  in  1737,  in  the  ruins  of  Adrians 
Villa  at  Tivoli,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Le  Colombo  di  Fnrietti,  from  the  fi»t  pos* 
sessor,  who  published  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
purchased  for  the  Capitol  by  Clement  Xill. 

Some  ancient  stone  weights  are  preserved 
here,  which  from  their  appearance  cannot  have 
lost  much  of  their  original  weight. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  gallery  is  the  Stanza 
d^U  Imperadori,  so  called  Scorn  a  collection  of 
busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors  and  their  families, 
to  the  number  of  seventy-six,  from  J.  Caesar  to 
Julian.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  Agrippina, 
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Nero's  mother,  seated ;  a  most  excellent  piece 
of  sculpture ;  but  the  head  does  not  belong  to 
the  statue. 

Outside  of  the  window  is  an  ancioit  8an-diai» 

placed  in  its  proper  position.  The  surface,  on 
which  the  lines  are  drawn  to  mark  the  hours,  is 
concave.  Previous  to  the  year  of  Rome  400,  or 
thereabouts,  there  was  no  such  thin^  as  a  snn- 
dial  in  Rome,  or  any  definite  manner  of  marking 
the  hours.  Pliny  himself  tells  us%  that  no  far* 
ther  observation  of  time  was  noticed  in  the 
twelve  tables,  than  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
siin.  A  contrivance  was  subsequently  adopted 
for  one  of  the  consul's  officers  to  maice  procla- 
mation when  the  middle  of  the  day  was  arrived, 
which  he  ascertained  by  watching,  when  he  could  • 
see  the  sun  from  the  senate-house  between  the 
Rostra  and  the  Gnscostasis^.  By  a  similar  ob-'- 
servation  he  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  day.  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  erected  the  first  dial  in  Rome, 
U.  C.  460,  on  the  Temple  of  Quirinus.  Pliny 
relates  tiiis  on  the  authority  of  Fabius  Vestalis; 
but  he  tells  us  at  the  same  time,  that,  according 
to  Varro,  M.  Valerius  Messala  was  the  first  in- 
troducer of  sun-dials  ;  he  having  brought  one  to 
Rome  from  Catania,  and  placed  it  on  a  column 
in  the  Forum  near  the  Rostra,  U.  C.  491.  The 
Romans  were  not  sufficient  astronomers  at  that 
day  to  be  aware,  that  a  dial  set  for  the  meridian 

'  Lib.  vii.  c.  60. 

^  This  was  a  buildiog  oeir  the  Curw,  when  firc^n  ■mhH" 
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of  Catania  would  not  mark  the  hours  accurately 
at  Rome*'.  For  ninety-nine  years  no  correction 
or  alteration  was  made ;  but  in  590»  Q*  M ardas 
PbiUpfNiBy  who  was  tben  oensor,  had  a  proper 
one  constructed,  and  placed  near  the  other.  The 
ancient  sun-dial  may  be  seen  very  perfectly  on 
the  tower  of  Cyrrheetes  at  Atheaa,  and  in  the 
Migiaiings  of  ft  by  Stewart.  Water-clocks  were 
not  introduced  till  595,  by  Scipio  Nasica. 

Of  the  Stanza  de*  f  ilo8ofi»  where  there  are 
setenty-nine  basts  of  ancient  philosophers,  be- 
sides a  great  many  which  are  imknowii,  there  is 
nothing  particular  to  remark. 

In  the  next  room  is  a  collection  of  statueSt 
many  of  which  have  great  merit  Amongst  them 
will  be  observed  a  figure  of  Harpocrates,  the 
god  of  silence,  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth.  It 
was  found  in  Adrian's  Villa  in  1744.  These  sta- 
tues were  very  common  in  the  ancient  temples, 
as  we  leiani  from  Augustin**,  where  he  says, 
•*  Since  in  almost  every  temple  where  Isis  and 

Serapis  were  worshipped,  there  was  also  an 

image  which  seemed  to  command  silence  by 
"  the  finger  being  pressed  upon  the  lips,  Vairo 

conceived  this  to  signify,  that  the  fact  of  their 
**  having  been  men  should  be  kept  silent."  We 

•  We  cann  jt  accuse  Lord  Elgin  of  similar  ignorance  in  mov- 
ing the  8un-dial  from  Athens,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  But  surely  great  part  of  the  interest  and  all 
the  value  of  this  piece  of  antiquity  is  lofitj  by  its  being  taken 
ifom  its  proper  situation. 

'  De  Civ.  Pei,  lib.  xv'uL  c.  5. 
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learn  dMm  ether  writers  the  conneetioii  between 
Harpocrates  and  the  Egyptian  rites.  Plutarch, 
kk  his  ireatiuede  hide  ei  Osiride,  expressly  says, 
that  he  was  soil  of  lab  aad  Otitis.  Ofid  alludes 

to  the  atdtude  in  which  Harpocrates  is  drawn,  . 

Quique  premit  vocem  digitoque  ulenUa  suadet 

Met.  ix.  691. 

Sometimes  he  was  represented  with  a  pear  on 
bis  head,  which  was  considered  a  type  of  siience 
and  tnrth,  fiom  the  resemblance  which  the  coi^e 
ef  k  bears  to  a  heart,  and  the  leaf  to  the  tongue. 

In  the  next  room  is  the  statue  of  a  Faun  in 
Rosso  Antico.  This  is  among  the  marbles^  which 
are  only  hnown  from  the  ancient  specimens,  and 
of  which  there  is  no  quarry  now  worked.  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  Pliny  calls  P<>r- 
fkgriU$^;tot  he  is  here  treating  of  marbles,  and 
as  he  mentims  a  Tariety  of  it,  which  irom  con- 
taining a  few  white  spots  was  called  Leptopsc- 
pkosy  he^ cannot  mean  Porphry,  which  is  invariably 
spotted,  and  not  always  red,  as  Pliny  says  of 
this.  He  tsHs  us,  that  the  quarries  of  it  were  in 
Egypt»  and  afforded  blocks  of  almost  any  size. 
Statues  were  made  of  it  and  brought  to  Rome  in 
the  thase  of  Clandins,  bat  not  much  approved  of, 
nor  was  the  examfde  followed.  So  that  we  pro- 
bably  learn  from  this  passage  the  date  of  the 
Faun  now  mentioned. 

In  the  last  room  is  the  celebrated  statue  of 

*  Lib.  XXX vi.  c.  1 1 . 
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the  Dying  Gladiator,  as  it  is  generally  called,  but 
probably  incorrectly.  The  person,  whoever  he 
is,  seems  on  the  very  point  of  death.  He  is 
naked,  with  a  cord  clasped  rmmd  his  neck :  he 
lies  on  a  shield,  upon  which  there  is  also  some- 
thing like  a  horn,  with  a  string  to  suspend  it : 
the  horn  is  repiesented  as  broken :  his  sword  is 
on  the  ground,  and  the  sheath  and  belt  by  it. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  statue  is  contrary 
to  the  appearance  of  its  being  a  gladiator :  nor 
were  the  Gieeks  sufficiently  addicted  to  spec- 
tacles of  that  kind,  to  suggest  a  dying  gladiator 
as  a  subject  for  a  sculptor.  There  is  a  passage 
in  Pliny ^  where  some  such  statue  as  this  is  de- 
scribed. He  teik  us,  that  Ctesilas  (who  was 
contemporary  widi  Phidias)  made  the  statue  of 
a  person  who  was  wounded  and  is  just  sinking, 
in  which  you  could  see  exactly  bow  much  life 
was  remaining  in  him.  Some  persons  have  been 
caught  by  these  words,  and  concluded  that  we 
have  in  the  Capitol  a  work  of  Ctesilas.  But 
Piioy  is  speaking  of  a  bronze  statue,  so  that  this 
cannot  be  the  work  described  by  him»  or  at  least 
it  could  be  only  a  copy.  The  question  then  re- 
mains, what  did  the  sculptor  intend  to  represent? 
The  cord  and  the  horn  are  the  only  peculiarities 
to  guide  us  in  our  conjectures.  Winkelmann^ 
thinks  that  it  was  intended  for  a  herald  :  and  he 
certainly  brings  a  remarkable  testimony  in  favour 
of  his  opinion,  in  the  inscription  over  the  statue 

'  Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  19.         *  Lib.  yi.  c.  2.  §.  24,  &c. 
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of  a  man  who  had  been  victorious  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  was  himaelf  a  herald.  The  words 
are. 

The  meaning  of  which  is»  that  he  liilfilled  his 
office  without  dther  horn  or  cord.  Uesycbius 
gives  thi«  e||>laDation  of  mmiuyfAmirat  hy  calling 
it  iwotf  rga^n^ovd  a  bridle  or  cord  about  the 
neck:  and  it  appears  that  heralds  were  accus- 
tomed to  fasten  a  cord  round  their  throats,  that 
they  might  not  injure  themsdves  in  speaking  or 
blowing  the  horn*.  This  inscription  therefore 
would  imply,  that  the  herald  in  question  had 
made  himself  audible  at  the  games  by  his  voice 
alone,  without  dther  cord  or  horn.  The  con- 
jecture is  ingenious,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  true  one.  No 
other  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  horn  and  cord 
being  added :  but  still,  if  it  was  not  for  the  Greek 
inscription,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  guess- 
ing it  to  be  an  herald.  1  once  conceived  that  it 
might  be  intended  for  a  person  who  had  killed 
himself :  and  in  seeking  for  a  name,  I  should  re- 
commend an  investigation  of  those  characters  of 
antiquity  who  distinguished  themselves  by  sui- 
cide. The  statue  was  found  at  Antiqm»  by  Car- 
dinal Albani,  about  1770,  and  belonged  for  some 
time  to  the  Ludovisi  family.    The  right  hand  is 

•»  Vid.  Poll.  Onom.  lib.  iv.  §.  ()2. 
'  Vid.  Martial,  lib.  iv.  ep.  41. 
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wmienii  and  so  is  part  of  the  hate.   Soae  say 

that  they  were  added  by  Michel  Angelo. 

The  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  as  it  is  generally 
styled,  is  also  ia  this  room.  9k»  is  Bii|qKraed  to 
be  coming  out  of  the  bath,  and  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Venus  de*  Medici.  The  attitude 
of  this  latter  statue  was  a  favourite  one  with  tbe 
aculptors.  Sovccai  iike  it  are  to  be  sean'itt  the 
gallery  at  Florence^  and  Ovid  EDjeartioas  it  in  tlie 
following  verse : 

Ipsa  Venus  pubercm,  quoties  velamiua  ponit» 
Protegltur  laeva  semireducta  mano. 

Abt.  Am*  lib.  ii.  6iS. 

Much  controveny  has  aiiseBi  whether  tbe  Vencis 

de'  Medici  is  the  feunotis  Venus  of  Cnidos,  the 
chef-d'oiuvie  of  Praxiteles.  This  was  at  Cnidos 
in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  was 
exhibited  in  a  small  tempte,  open  on  all  sides. 
Pliny  says^,  that  Cnidos  owed  to  this  statue  its 
celebrity  and  concourse  of  strangers,  from 
thence  k  was  removed  to  Constuitinople ;  and 
CedroMs  tells  us,  that  it  stood  in  tbe  Palaces  of 
the  Lausi.  The  same  author  describes  the  atti- 
tude of  the  statue,  Kuita  ^Afg^iirn  i»  Ki6ou  ^wttnff 
ypfuit  ami0  tiif  miim  rjf  xiitgi  rsgttrtikkmmit  fyy^ 
fw  Kftsios  Ugtx^irtXovg.  From  these  words  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  might  be  the  same  with  that 
at  Cnidos :  but  we  have  no  history  of  its  removal 
from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  there  seem 

Lib.  \3ixvi.  c.  5. 
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good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  posture  of  the 
right  arm  is  different  in  the  statue  at  Florence 

from  that  of  Praxiteles.  For  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  the  coin  struck  at  Cnidos  repre- 
sents the  real  statue  which  made  the  city  so  fa- 
mous; and  this  ag^rees  with  the  Medicean,  ex- 
cept that  one  arm  is  extended,  and  holds  some 
drapery  over  a  vase.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  two  arms  of  the  Venus  de' 
Medici  are  modem.  From  Lucian'  it  might  be 
argued,  that  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles  was  quite 
naked,  without  any  drapery.  If  Cedrenus  be 
correct  in  saying  that  the  statue  stood  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Laiisi,  it  was  probably  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire,  which  consumed  three  quarters  • 
of  Constantinople,  in  462,  and  amongst  otherbuild- 
ings,  the  Palace  of  the  Lausi"*.  If  the  identity 
of  the  Venus  de*  Medici  with  that  of  Cnidos  be 
given  up,  this  statue  in  the  Capitol  may  perhaps 
claim  it,  as  it  nearly  agrees  with  the  represent- 
ation on  the  coin.  It  was  found  on  the  Pindan 
UIL 

On  the  base  of  one  of  the  statues  in  this  room 
is  the  following  inscription,  which  may  be  thought 
worth  copying,  flrom  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
sentiments.   On  one  side  we  read. 

Si  peniare  aniinag  sinerent  cniclelia  feta* 
£t  posset  redimi  morte  aliau  lalus, 

'  Amor.  xiii. 

Vid.  Cedrenus  Hist.  Conp.  S4S.    Zonar.  Ann.  xiv.  p.  50. 
Evagr.  Hist  Eocles.  lib.  ii. 

K 
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Quantulacunque  mese  debentur  tempora  vit«| 

Pensassem  pro  te,  cara  Hoinon«%  Ubens. 
At  nunc,  quod  possum,  lugiftm  loceaiqse  DecMqjuc^ 

Ut  te  matura  per  Styga  morte  sequar. 
Parce  tuaiD»  conjax^  ffetu  quassare  javentam, 

IVrtaque  moerendo  sollidtare  mea. 
N3  prosunt  lacrymse,  nec  potMtnt  firtu  momi : 

VixiMW       hie  omncs  exitut  nnus  habet 
Parce  ita — non  unquani  simiicm  cxperiarc  dolorcuk,.  ■ 

£t  faveant  votis  numlna  cuncta  tuis. 
Quodque  mihi  eripuit  mors  immatura  juvenUSt 

Id  tibi  victuro  proroget  ultcrius. 

On  the  other  side  is* 

Tdf  qui  aeenni  prooadb  mfntc^  partmper 
Siite  gradum*  qtueto^  veziiaqaa  panoa  Uga. 

Ilia  ego,  quae  clarii  fueram  pnelata  puelliib 
Hoc  Homooaa  brevi  oondita  sum  tumulo^ 

Cui  formam  Paphise  Chantes  tribuere  decoram, 

Quam  Pallas  cunctis  artibus  crudiit. 
Nondum  bis  denos  aetas  raea  viderat  annosi 

Itijecere  manus  inyida  fata  tnihi. 
Nec  pro  ma  qvaMr  hoc^  morte  eafc  mihi  trutior  ip«i 

Moeror  Atimett  ooujugis  ille  mei. 
Sit  libi  tcm  litn%  oudief  digniinma  vitai 

QoflBque  tuls  olmi  perlrtterere*  bonis» 

The  continuation  of  the  Museum  is  in  the 
building  opposite,  called  Palazzo  de'  Conserva-' 
tori.  In  the  court  are  several  fragixients  of  co- 
lossal statues;  among  them  a  head  of  Commo- 

dus,  in  bronze,  which  is  said  to  be  the  same 
which  that  emperor  placed  upon  a  colossal  sta- 

"  This  word  is  wf  itten  thus  upon  tha  sloiia. 
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tqe  of  Nero  in  the  Temple  of  Vemce*.  Wiakel* 

mann,  however,  seems  to  doubt  it  being  the  head 
of  Commodus''.    There  is  also  a  head  of  Domi* 

tiaB  in  marble.  A  coloieal  fool  belonged  to  a 
atalne  in  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

The  Duilian  Cohimn  is  here,  at  least  that 
which  is  called  so,  though  there  is  little  proba- 
bility that  it  ie  the  same  with  that  which  wae 
erected  by  C.  Dailias  after  his  first  naval  vietofy 
over  the  Carthaginians,  U.  C.  493.  It  is  a  plain 
column  of  marble  in  bas-relief,  vi^ith  three  prows 
of  ships  on  each  side,  and  part  of  an  inseriptionl 
II  was  dag  up  several  years  ago  in  the  Fomm, 
not  far  from  the  Arch  of  S.  Severus,  and  has 
been  illustrated  with  a  commentary  by  P.  Ciac- 
conins^.   Pliny  mentions  such  a  column';  **  a 

morfe  ancient  memorial  is  by  erscling  pillars, 
**  as  that  to  C.  Maenius,  who  conquered  the  old 
*'  Latins ;  also  to  C.  Duilius,  [some  MSS.  read 
*^  ViliusJ  who  was  the  first  that  celebrated  a 
**  naval  triumph  over  the  Caribaglnians,  whieh 
**  still  stands  in  the  Forum."  Servius  also,  in 
his  commentary  upon  Virgil,  Qeorg.  iii.  29,  et 
navali  surgentes  «re  columnoe,  says,  Vilias 

[some  MSS.  feilsely  read  Julius  C«sar]  erected 
•*  naval  columns  for  his  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
**  ginians  by  sea ;  one  of  which  we  see  at  the 
"  RoUra^  another  in  front  of  the  Circus.**  .Quin- 
tilian  also  remarks*,  that  the  early  Latins  added 
*•  the  letter  d  to  the  ends  of  words,  as  we  may 

•  Vid.  Dio  Cass.  Lampridius.  Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  §.  48.  ' 

^  PublUhed  in  the  collection  of  Grsvius,  vol.  iv.  p.  1811. 
'  Lib.  jcxziv.  c.  11.       *  Lib.  i  c.  7. 
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observe  in  the  naval  colanm  erected  to  I>uiliu8 

*«  in  the  Fonim."  These  passages  certainly  make 
the  original  pillar  to  have  stood  in  the  Forum ; 
and  as  much  of  the  inscription  as  remains  agrees 
with  Quintilian's  observation  about  the  addition 
of  the  letter  D.  Ciacconius  however,  in  his  dis- 
sertation, thinks  that  it  certainly  is  not  that 
which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Duilius,  as  the 
carving  of  the  letters  is  too  good  for  those  rude 
times,  and  the  orthography  of  some  of  the  words 
is  too  modern.  He  has  supplied  what  is  want- 
ing in  the  inscription,  whacb  I  shall  copy,  as  a 
sf^ecimen  of  early  Latin;  That  which  is  within 
the  line  is  what  remains ;  the  rest  is  supplied  by 
coiyecture.    [iSee  the  Plate J\  - 

The  inscription^  in  more  modem  orthography* 

'  would  be4his:  . 

\  » •  . 

CnVILIVS.  M.  F»  COSb'ADVnSVSb  CABTHAOIHIEMSBS.  IW.  8ICILIA 
]tBM.a8RBHa«OBSTAMOB.COarA«0S*T0VfU«KOHAHl*ABCTf88IMA 

OmiDIONE.    EXEMIT.    LEGIONkS.    CABTHAOINlBimB.  OmiBS 

ItAXIMOSQVE.  MAGISTRATVS.  ELEPHANTIS.  IlEIJCTIS 
NOVEM.   CASTRIS.   EFFVGERVNT.  MACELLAM.  MVNITAM.  VRBEM 
PVCiNANDO.    crPlT.    INQVE.    EODBM.    MAGISTRATV.  PROSPERE 
RKM.   NAVIBVS.    MARI.   CONSVL.    PRIMVS.    CESSIT.  REMIGE8QVE 
CLASSESgVE.  N  A  VALES.  PRIMVS.  ORNAVIT.  PAUAVITQVE.  DIEBV8.LX 
CVMQVE.  IIS.  NAVIBVS.  CLASSES.  PVNICAS.  OMNEtf.  PARATA8QVE 
8VMMAS.     C0PIA8.    CARTHAfilNIENSES.    PRAESENTE.  MAXIMO 
DIGTATORE.  ILLORVM.    IH.    ALIO.   MARI.    PvaNAMDO.  VICIT 
XXHQVB,  NAVBS.  CBPIT.  CVM.  80CII8.  SBPTIRSMBNfiVE*  DVCIS 
(^VINQVBRBMBMf^yE.   TRIRBMBSI^VB*    NAVBB.    XX*  nBPRBSSIT 
AVRVM.  CAPTVM.  kvMMI.  III.  M.  OCC 
ABOBXfTVM.  CAPTVM.  FRAEDA.  KYMMI.  CM.  C 
GRATE.  CAPTVM.  AE8.  XXI.  CM.  POMOO 
TRIVMPHOQVE.  NAVAI.I.  PRAEDA.  POPVLVM.  ROMANVM.  DONAVIT 
CAPTIVOS.  CARTIIAGINII- NSES.  INGENVOS.  DVXIT.  ANTE.  CVRRVM 
PRIMVSQVE.  CONSVL.  DE.  hICV  I  IS.  CI.ASSE^VE.  CARTH  AG  I NIENSI VM 
TRIVMPHAVIT.EARVM.KERVM.ERUO.S.P.g.a.EI.HANCB-COLVMNAM.P 
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c.  muos.  K.F.  COS.  iomxRSOM.  CARXAcnriENSEis.  mr.  sicelud 

REM.  CEBXKS.  BCE8J)<^Bl^.  COOTATOS.  TOM.  KOMANI.  iOtTISTMUD 
IO89TE.      ^LVriSTRA^TOS.  U^^AES. 

5vi:m.  CAsntEis.   exfociont.  macei 

rCSKHDOD.    CKPRT.    EN^TE.  EODEM. 
KM.    NAVEBOS.   :MARId.    CONSOL.  PRIMOS 


BOTBBOS.  BKLICTEIS 

MOEXlT.\M.  TRBEM 
ISTRATOD.  PROSPEKE 
(T.SF.T.  RESMECOSQTE 

ttLASESyMi.  ^'AVALES  PRIMOS.  ORIJATET  P^K-AN  ETyVE.  DIKBOS  LX 
CTMQTE.  EIS.  5^AVEBTS.  CLASEIS.  POE^'I0A5  0>bnS.  PARATAS^VE 
COPIAS.       CAKXACINlEl^Sls.       PKAESEMEjP.  AlAXVMOD 

nr.  jaTOD.  mahip.  pt^kandod.  ticet 

.  CVli.  SOCIBJS.  SlPll^aMMQBigVK.  JDTCI8 
TBTBBHMDSgyB*  KAVEIS. 
mniEI.  <D<D<D  1X?C. 

OTM  TOA-RfiA  ^rvxiEl  CCCIdJJ  C  

CRATE  JCAPTOM  AES  CCcIx  ")  (XXljJ  >CCcl3yCCCl3y  CCCl3.T>3rrrl333  ) 

^crL) ) )  ccci  J ) )  rod  J  ) )  crcl^ )  ^  cccTi  1  >  rr<"I  >  >  i  i^vlTv)  (  vx'T  ^  ^ }  ^ 
,rcTl)>)  cccl) ) )  fTrTTT)  ("rrTTr)  cccTvjj  cccIjj)  ccrL)  >^ pojjdod 

THIoMpnuTK     >\\VA1.E1)     PKAKDAP.    POPLOM   fROMAl^OlVr   DONATE  T 
CAPTIVDS.     CAK  TACINlfENSEl^  LNCEtNVO.S  Il^'XET. 


  ANTE.  CTROM 

i)E.   SICEI^^  ('I^SEVVir:vCAK^^INlENSEOM 
TRIOMPAVET.  EAROM.  REHOM.  ERCO.  i>.  P.  ^  .  R.  EL  HANCE.  COLVMNAM.  P 
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With  respect  to  the  numbers  expressed  in  this 
description,  it  may  be  observedy  that  a>  stood  for 
one  thoosand :  which  explains  vfhy  d,  which  is 
half  of  that  figure,  should  stand  for  five  hundred. 
And  we  may  observe  tlie  repetition  of  tliis  figure 
three  times  to  express  three  thousand.  Perhaps 
some  more  figures  are  lost  in  this  line ;  but  the 
numbers,  as  they  stand  at  present,  amount  to 
3700.    In  the  next  line  also  some  figures  are 
evidently  lost  at  the  end,  as  we  may  *peroeive 
from  the  c  still  remaining,  ccclooo  stood  for  an 
hundred  thousand,  as  we  learn  from  Priscian : 
and  Fulvius  Ursinus  has  engraved  a  Roman 
abacus,  in  which  the  numbers  from  one  to  a 
million  are  expressed  thus :  Ixl.  cccloaa.  ccIod. 
00.  c.  X.  I.    But  when  this  pillar  was  erected, 
there  was  no  notation  for  any  number  beyond  an 
hundred  thousand.    Pliny  himself  tells  us  this^: 
"  Non  erat  antiquis  numerus  ultra  centum  millia; 
**  itaque  et  hodie  multiplicantur  haec,  ut  decies 
centena  millia,  aut  saepius  dicantur."  Conse* 
quently  in  this  inscription  we  find  ccclaoo 
repeated  twenty-one  times,  which  was  the  only 
method  then  known  of  expressing  2100000. 

With  respect  to  the  money  mentioned  in  this 
inscription,  we  may  observe,  that  at  this  time 
there  was  no  gold  coin  at  Rome.  The  compu- 
tation was  made  by  so  many  pounds  weight  of 
brass,  which  was  called  grave.  Pliny  tells 
us",  that  bra^s  money  was  first  coined  in  the 

'  Lib  xxxii.  c.  47-       *  Lib.  xxiuii.  c.  \3. 
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reign  of  Servius  Tullkis ;  before  which  time  the 
metal  wai  aseii  in  its  rude  state.    He  tells  us 
-afterwarSdSt  that  some  writers  made  Nutna  to 
have  coined  money \   The  As  at  first  -weighed 
exactly  a  pound,  and  was  divided  into  twelve 
•MBces^  The  other  <xmA  were  Smmm^  or  siic 
ounces;  jTrtow,  four -ounces ;  <?wafmai  or  Te- 
runcins,  three  ounces ;  and  Sextans,  two  ounces, 
all  in  copper.    As  long  as  the  value  and  weight 
ooHlRHied  the  same,  aU  sums  w«m  reckoned  io 
pounds,  or  IradkMORi  of  powids,  <af  JEs  gram. 
The  temis  Expeiisum,  Impendm,  &c.  prove  the 
original  custom  of  calculatiog  by  weight.  So 
also  the  expressions  JEarannnm^  Trtinmi  .^miU 
ObtmMs  Slid  JEra  MHihm^  shew,  tbsit  at  fliut 
no  money  was  used  but  brass*'.    In  the  year  of 
Rome        five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
sHver  was  coiued.   The  laigest  piece  was  Ibe 
Dmmim$,  eqnal  to  tm  mm,  or  tea  Ibs-'of  lirass; 
QninariuSy  five  lbs.;  SeHertium^  i.e.  semis  ier- 
lium,  two  lbs.  and  a  half.    Still  the  computation 
by  JEs  jTBsie*coatiaued, becuose  the  pound  weight 
'of  brass  wus  tbs  common  staudurd.   But  in  tbe' 
course  of  the  first  Panic  war  a  great  alteration 
was  made:  the  As  was  diminished  five-«ixths, 
the  pooud  being  ^divided  into  -six  Amea^  each  of 
wMdi'OKly  eqmtted  two  ounces.  4n  tbe  secewd 
Panic  war  the  As  was  farther  reduced  to  one 
ounce ;  and  stfterwards  by  the  Lex  Papiria  to 
only  'half  an  ounce.  'Grodd  coin  was  not  atriick 

Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  I.      *  Vid.  Piin.  lib.  UKiv.  c.  1. 
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till  the  year  M7,  which  was  the  thirteenth  of  the 

second  Punic  war. 

On  the  walls  of  the  staircase  is  an  old  bas-re- 
lief of  Curtiue  leaping  into  the  gulf.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  verse  also  slates,  that  the  Caroeeio  takeq 
by  Frederic  II.  from  the  Milanese  is  preserved 
here ;  but  I  could  not  hear  any  thing  of  it.  The 
Ckrocew  was  a  kind  of  waggon,  painted  red,  and 
carried  along  with  the  armies  in  those  times,  die 
national  standard  being  displayed  upon  it.  That 
of  Milan  required  four  pairs  of  oxen  to  draw  it*. 

The  Piciare  Gallery  is  in  this  collection,  and 
almost  equals  that  of  the  Vatican  in  excj&lleDce« 
In  number  it  greatly  exceeds  it. 

In  an  adjoining  room  is  the  celebrated  bronzy 
wolf,  with  two  chiidien  sucking.  The  children 
are  alloifed  to  be  modern,  but  gveat  cmltiNh 
versies  have  arisen  as  to  the  identity  of  the  wolf 
with  that  which  Cicero  mentions  to  have  been 
struck  with  lightning.  He  says^  Bomulus 
**  the  founder  of  this  city  was  also  struck,  which 
**  you  recollect  was  a  small  figure  in  the  Ca- 

pitol,  gilt,  sucking  the  teats  of  a  wolf/'  Dio 
Cassios  also  oientions  the  dicnmstance',  and 
makes  it  to  have  happened  in  the  year  of  Borne 
689.  The  fractures  in  the  hind  legs  of  this  have 
been  brought  to  prove  .the  identity  :  and  Venuti 
aaseds,  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  (Charch  of 

*  «  » 

■  Vid.  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital,  Diss.  xxvi. 
'  3  in  Cat.  c.  8.    He  mentions  it  also  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  c«  12. 
and  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 
*  Lib.  XXX vii. 
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'tile  most  autlieiitic  docameiits:  and  k  in  not 

improbable,  that  these  fragmeatB  are  of  this 
date. 

£SQUUJjV£  AND  VIMINAL  UILL$. 

The  Esqarline  and  Viminai  hills  contain 
scarcely  any  ruins,  except  the  Baths  of  Titns  on 
the  former,  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  on  the 

latter.  They  will  both  be  mentioned,  when  we 
come  to  the  subject  of  the  Baths.  The  Yiminal 
hill  is  small,  and  mosdy  occopied  by  .gardens: 
it  is  indeed  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  its  limits ; 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  stand  partly  upon  the 
Quirinal  hill,  as  the  two  eminences  come  to  a 
junction  in  this  place.  In  walldng  from  the  Tri- 
mtk  dc^  Monte  to  S.IMaria  Maggiore,  and  thence 
to  S.  John  Lateran,  the  ascent  of  all  the  four 
hills,  the  Quirinal,  the  Viminai,  tlie  Esquiline, 
and  the  Cielian,  in  evident 

Q.UljaiNAL  BILL. 

The  Qnirinai  Hill  is  now  knoifrn  by  the  name 
of  Motrte  <}avaTlo,  from  the  two  horses  on  the  top 

of  it.  llicsc  were  found  in  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  large  open 
space,  on  either  side  of  an  Egyptian  obelidc. 
They  Were  placed  here  by  Sextus  V.,  who  also 
beg-an  tlie  Palace  on  tiiis  hill.  With  each  horse 
b  the  colossal  figure  of  a  man  in  marble,  and 
one  groupe  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias,  the 
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alher  of  Praxiteles.  But  diis  is  very  uncertain, 
as  is  the  subjaot  mhich  tbey  were  mlended  to 
represent.   Sorae  call  tbem  OasCor  and  Pollux  ; 

others,  Alexander  taming:  Bucephalus.  This  lat- 
ter conjecture  cannot  be  troe  :  at  least,  if  it  is  80» 
we  vinst  gif  e  up  die  idea  of  their  being  ihe  work 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles-:  for  Phidias,  accord- 
ing to   Pliny  J^,  flourished  in  the  eighty-third 
Olympiad :  \mt  Alexander  was  bora  in  the  one 
linndKd  aind  «ixth»  nhiety-two  years  after.  Ac- 
copdi^  to  the  sanie  author,  Praxileles  flourished 
in  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  eight 
years  before  the  bkth  of  Alexander :  so  that  we 
can  •scarcely  sappose  'that  he  lived  to  execote  a 
Mtue  of  Alexander.    Tke  former  oonjedtsfre, 
that  the  two  figures  were  intended  for  Castor 
and  Pollux^  seems  more  probable,  from  a  coin  of 
Maxentins,  on  the  reverse  of  which  are  two 
figures  wfth  horses,  exactly  in  this  altitade,  widi 
the  legend  aeternitas.    But  it  is  not  at  all 
likely,  that  they  are  really  the  works  of  those 
great  artists':  for  they  lived  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  years  from  each  other,  whereas 
the  two  figures  seem  evidently  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted togetlier.    Besides  which  the  words  opts 
THtDTAB  and  opvs  PRAXiTBLis  shew  them  to 
be  df  later  date;  for  though  Greek  artists  fre- 
quently wrote  their  names  upon  their  works  in 
Liatin,  yet  it  was  not  till  about  the  time  of  An* 
gustus.   Some  antiquaries  say,  thatl!hese  namen 

(  Lib.  Jkxxiv.  c.  8. 
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were  affixed  by  the  people  of  Alexandria,  from 
whence  the  horses  were  brought  to  -Rome*'. 
There  are  two  statues  on  the  Capitol  very  like 
them. 

The  Abb^  Dubos  found  fault  with  the  horses 
oil  the  Quirinal  hill^  as  being  defective  in  execu- 
tion.   But  Winkelmann  defends  them'»  and 
contends,  that  whatever  is  ancient  in  them  is 
good.    The  four  horses  lately  mentioned,  and 
two  at  Naples,  with  figures  of  Nonius  Balbus 
and  his  son  upon  them,  wtiich  were  found  at 
Herculaneuni»  are  nearly  the  only  ancient  spe- 
cimens that  we  have  of  this  kind  in  stone.  In 
metal  there  is  the  statue  of  M.  Aurelius  on  the 
Capitol,  and  the  four  horses  at  Venice.  The 
Abb^  Dubos  and  other  writers  have  ventured  to 
accuse  the  Greeks  of  not  being  successful  in 
their  representation  of  the  horse.  Winkelmann 
on  the  other  hand  thinks,  that  they  have  shewn 
themselves  perfectly  masters  of  their  subject,  and 
that  the  specimens,  which  remain  to  us,  are  the 
finest  that  could  be  desired.    As  far  as  the  exe- 
cution is  concerned,  I  should  not  presume  to 
question  such  an  authority  as  Winkelmann:  but 
if  the  Venetian  horses  are  to  be  the  test,  he  must 
at  least  allow  me  to  conclude,  that  the  breed  of 
horses  in  Greece  Mas  far  inferior  to  what  the 
modems  admire;  and  that  the  beau'ideal  of  the 
Greeks  with  respect  to  that  animal  was  any  thing 
but  elegant 

*•  Vide  Spence's  Anecdotes^  p.  94. 
*  Lib.  iv.  c.  4.  §.  56. 
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Another  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  as 
to  whether  the  ancients  understood  the  manner 

in  which  a  horse  lifts  his  feet  in  walking.  It  is 
generally  said,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  gait,  and  always  made  the  two  1^  of  the 
same  side  quit  the  ground  at  once.  This  is  not 
a  true  statement.  The  four  horses  at  Venice, 
those  of  Castor  and  Pollux  on  the  Capitol,  and 
of  Nonius  Balbus  at  Naples,  certainly  h^ve  their 
legs  raised  in  that  way.  But  the  horse  of  M. 
Aurelius  lifts  tliem  diagonally,  and  so  do  four 
(lorses  represented  in  a  bas-relief,  as  attached  to 
a  chariot  of  the  same  Emperor,  also  in  the  Capi- 
toK  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  and  real  mo- 
tion. But  if  the  ancients  were  divided  upon  this 
point,  the  moderns  are  so  likewise :  at  least  we 
ba?e  a  treatise  by  Boul^,  where  he  asserts,  that 
horses  lift  up  the  two  feet  of  the  same  side  at 
once,  and  Baldinucci  in  his  Lives  of  the  Paint- 
ers '  says  the  same  thing.  The  other  side  of  the 
question  is  maintained  by  Magalotti 

The  men  attached  to  these  horses  are  l&f  feet 
high,  and  considered  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture. 

The  pope  now  always  reiddes  in  the  Palace  on 
the  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  Vatican  has  for  some 

years  been  deserted.  Upon  descending  the  hill 
towards  Trajan's  i:*^orum,  we  see  a  lofty  square 
tower  of  brick,  very  perfect,  which  is  sometimes 


^  De  Motu  Animal,  p.  Ue.  SO. 

'  Tom.  ii.  59. 

*  Lettere  Famil.  p.  666. 
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aaid  to  have  been  Iniiit  by  Augustus  or  Trajan 
|»r  the  soldiers,  aad  therefore  called  Torre  delle 
Milizie.  B«t  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  oMer  tbm 
ihe  time  of  Innocent  III.  When  Trajans  Co* 
luoui  was  erected,  a  great  cliauge  was  made  ia 
the  appearance  of  the  Quirinal  toll*  The  in- 
scription  OD  the  pillar  is  mutilated  at  the  bottom, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  exactly  what  is 
loeant  to  be  expressed  :  but  we  must  certainly 
imderstand  from  it,  that  the  height  of  the  Colunui 
equals  the  height  of  the  ground,  which  was  cot 
awa)  to  make  the  Forum  level.  This  seems  al- 
most incredible,  if  we  suppose  it  to  mean,  that 
the  Quinnal  hill  extended  thus  far,  and  that  the 
whoW  side  of  it  wan  cut  away :  nor  can  we  well 
suppose  a  separate  hill  to  have  existed  here, 
.which  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  Co- 
lumn* 


CiELIAN  HILL. 

The  Cnlian  hiU  containe  little,  except  some 
fragments  of  Aqueducts,  and  vestiges  of  andent 

building  near  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul.  These  two  saints  were  brothers,  and 
eunuchs  in  ihe  Court  of  CoBstanlie,  daughter  of 
Cotistantine.   They  were  put  to  death  by  order 

of  Julian  the  apostate,  and  a  Church  was  built 
upon  the  spot  by  PaniiTiachus,  a  friend  of  St« 
Jerom,  who  died  A.  D.  410.  Venuti  considers 
the  ruins,  which  join  on  t8  this  church,  to  have 
been  Vivaria,  or  places  for  the  wild  beasts  in- 


&  ST£PH£N.  US 

UndeA  for  the  ampbiUMatfoi*  But  by  mny 
they  aic  eiipposed  to  be  mnmis  of  the  Cmri^ 

jETo^^i/ta,  which  Livy  places  upon  ihis  htfl It 
may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  very  fine  palm*  * 
tree  in  the  garden  of  tbie  CoDveat,  the  only  ose,  / 
I  belieye,  certainly  the  largMl,  in  RcMoe.  , 
.The  Chnrch  of  St.  Stephen  is  also  on  this  hill, 
which  is  curious  for  its  round  form,  and  for  ha?* 
ing  been  buiU  A*  1>«.  483,-^  thereabouts^  by  Pope 
SimplioHis,  if  it  is  not  mnch  olden  Same  an* 
tiquaries  say,  that  it  was  anciently  a  Temple  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  repaired  ami  considerably 
altered  by  Nicholas  V.  It  is  romid, .  ^th  two 
eoiicentric  rows  of  Ionic  pillars*  In  the  inner 
row  there  are  twenty,  besides  two  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  in  the  area,  which  they  inclose, 
ate  two  odier  Corinthian  piNars^  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  supporting  ardies.  The  C9Eterior  rom 
consists  of  thirty-four  pillars,  besides  eight  square 
piles,  disposed  at  regular  intervals,  apparently  for 
greater  strength ;  eight  of  these  pillars  are  Go> 
rinthian,  and  higher  than  the  rest.  Most  of  the 
pillars  are  of  granite  :  some  are  of  marble,  as  are 
the  bases  and  capitals  of  all.  The  walls  are  of 
brick.  L.  Fauno  is  inclined  to  consider  it  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  which  was  bnilt  by  Noma,  or 
to  stand  upon  the  same  site.  It  is  engraved  by 
Desgodetz,  who  calls  it  a  Temple  of  Faunus, 
and  adds,  without  expressing  any  doubt,  that  al 
was  bmH  by  the  Emperor  Claadiiis«  According 
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to  him,  Pope  Simplicius  only  consecrated  it  to 
phmlian  pafposes,  and  Nicholas  V.  repaired  it. 
What  is  bis  evidence  for  making  Clandias  the 
*  builder  of  it,  does  not  appear.  There  is  more 
reason  on  the  side. of  those  persons,  who  say, 
that  Claudihs  was  the  deity,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
dicated :  for  Saetonias  tells  1ls^  that  a  temple 
was  erected  to  Claudius  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian on  the  Caeiian  hill.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  allude  to  this  temple  again;  and  if  we  conld 
be  certain  that  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, ft  might  afford  some  important  evidence  in 
the  histyry  of  architecture.  It  is  now  difficult 
to  get  access  to  this  church,  as  service  is  never 
performed  here,  except  on  the  festival  of  the 
saint.  The  whole  hill  is  indeed  almost  deserted, 
andy  excepting  near  the  Church  of  St.  John  Late- 
iBBf  there  are  very  few  houses  upon  it.  The  Cs- 
liolus  is  probably  the  level  ground  between  the 
Colosseum,  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  and  the 
Esquiline  hill. 


AVENTINE  HILL. 

The  CsBlian  and  Aventine  hills  seem  more  to 
belong  to  a  country,  which  has  been  deserted  by 

its  inhabitants,  than  to  be  inclosed  within  the 
walls  of  a  populous  city.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve»  that  Mount  Aventine  was  never  much  built 
upon:  it  was  given  to  the  Latins  U.  C.  119,  and 

9 
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probably  was  always  turned  to  use  by  cultiva- 
tion. Pliny  speaks  of  it  in  the  plural?,  Nemo 
sacroR  Aventinosque  montes  et  irata  plebis  se- 
cessus  circniDspexerit,  &c.  bot  this  is  probably 
owing  to  its  being  intersected  by  a  road,  which 
may  be  called  a  valley  dividing  it  into  two  hills. 
It  is  now  oocopied  by  gardens,  with  here  and 
there  a  solitary  church  built  out  of  the  fragments 
of  ancient  edifices.  Of  tbese  S.  Sabina  and  S. 
Maria  are  worthy  of  observation.  The  principal 
ruins  upon  it  are  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  which 
will  be  described  hereafter.  The  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  is  also  interesting  ;  of  wliich  some  notice 
will  be  given,  when  we  have  occasion  to  mention 
the  tombs. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  seven  hills,  it 

may  be  seen,  that  modern  Rome  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  rest  upon  that  base,  which  the  poets  of 
old  were  so  fond  of  celebrating.  By  fitr  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  and 
it  perhaps  would  not  be  a  rash  assertion  to  say, 
that  two  thirds  of  the  space  within  the  walls  are 
not  boilt  upon.  Besides  this  diffeience  of  posi« 
tion  between  the  habitable  part  of  ancient  and 
modern  Rome,  another  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  level  of  the  ground.  From 
the  finequent  demolitions  of  buildings,  either  by 
violence  or  in  the  natural  progress  of  time,  the 
soil  has  accumulated  in  some  places  to  an  in- 
credible height.   This,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
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most  apparent  in  the  valleys  between  the  hills. 
The  pillar  of  Trajan  was  buried  even  above  the 
pedestal,  and  this  measures  fifteen  feet.  The 
arches  of  S.  Severus  and  of  Constantine  bad  suf- 
fered in  the  same  way ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Forum  the  fact  is  still  nior(^  remarkable.  There 
18  reason  to  believe,  that  if  a  town  were  to  be 
overthrown  and  entirely  deserted,  the  natnral 
process  of  vegetation  and  decay  would  in  the 
course  of  ages  cover  up  many  of  the  fragments. 
In  the  CampagDa  of  Rome,  which  is  so  thickly 
covered  with  ruins,  this  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  case;  as  by  excavating,  we  arrive  at  the 
foundation  of  buildings,  over  which  no  later  edi- 
fice has  been  raised,  but  which  are  merely  covered 
with,  a  vegetable  mould.  In  the  remains  of  Ro- 
man settlements  and  villas  in  our  own  country, 
the  process  has  been  tlie  same.  But  Rosic^ 
though  frequently  overthrown,  has  never  been 
deserted.  It  stands  as  a  link  in  the  chain,  whioh 
connects  ancient  and  modern  history;  and  in 
this  part  the  continuity  has  never  been  broken. 
Even  if  contemporary  accounts  were  silea<»  we 
might  learn  from  recent  excavations  bow  over* 
whelming  were  the  calamities  which  befel  this 
unhappy  city.  Near  the  pillar  of  Tnyan,  we 
find  whole  rows  of  columns  stilLatanding  on  their 
bases,  but  broken  off  some  feet  from  tlie  bottom. 
If  the  research  were  to  be  continued,  it  would  i 
piobably  be  found,  that  all  this  part  of  modem  | 
Rome  is  raised  a  great  height  above  the  ancient  | 
level ;  and  that  the  buildings  which  were  thrown  | 
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down,  instead  of  being  restored,  or  employed  in 
the  works  which  succeeded  them,  were  permitted 
to  lie  prostrate,  and  formed  into  one  mass  to  re- 
ceive the  new  stnictnres.  As  the  city  suflbred 
so  frequently  from  invaders,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  greatness  of  this  accumulation.  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  in  s6me  parts,  paiti- 
enlarly  in  the  P^vum,  much  has  been  done  by 
the  mere  progress  of  time ;  but  that  the  raising  of 
the  level  has  mostly  been  caused  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  buildings,  seems  evident  from  a  coinpari. 

of  the  pillar  of  Trajan  with  that  of  Antoniiie, 
Venuti  remarks  the  singular  fact  of  so  much  of 
the  former  being  buried,  while  the  latter  is  unco- 
vered to  the  very  bottom  of  the  pedestal.  He 
does  not  however  give  a  reason  for  this  difference, 
which  seems  very  obvious.  The  pillar  of  Anto- 
nine  stMd  in  the  Campntt]  Miiitins^,  wher^  there 
w^re'scat«€ly  any  houses  r«irll4rilBs''tiltt^  of  Tra- 
jan was  erected  in  a  part  which  had  always 
been  built  upon.  Consequently  when  the  work 
of  pillage  wild  completed,  the  wbol^  afba  rottfekd 
the  pillar  of  Ti*ajan  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  wbil^ 
that  of  Antonine  still  stood  in  the  open  plain, 
and  having  itself  escaped  the  destroyers,  was  not 
bntf ed  in  any  fldledeeding  buildings.  It  is  eiUiy 
to  understiind,  why,  after  tK^  universal  destruc^ 
tion  of  a  city,  the  inhabitants  should  rather  build 
upon  the  ruins  as  they  lay,  than  commence  the 
labonoiis  process  of  clearing  tbem  away.  But 
in  the  Camfms  Martins  there  were  few  houses  to 
tdrow  down;  and  the  public  buildings  which 


i4A  CAMPUS  MARTIUS. 

remaia  are  aot  nearly  so  moeb  buried,  aa  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum.  The  Por- 
tico of  the  Pantheon  was  formerly  ascended  by 
seven  steps;  two  only  now  remain  above  the 
surface :  but  the  difference  of  five  steps  is  no- 
thing, ^hen  compared  with  the  accumulation  of 
soil  at  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
in  the  Forum.  At  the  Temple  of.  Antoninus 
Pius,  (the  modem  custom*house»)  we  have  the 
bases  of  the  pillars  still  above  the  ground :  and ' 
though  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  the  area  is 
considerably  raised,  this  is  evidently  effected  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  buUding  having  fallen  in. 

PANTHEON. 

We  are  now  led  naturally  to  consider  the 

buildings  in  the  Campus  Martins  and  we  can- 
not do  better,  than  begin  with  that,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa.  It  is  indeed  the  only 
one  of  the  Pagan  temples,  which  preserves  any 
thing  of  its  original  appearance ;  and  we  may 
rather  be  surprised  that  this  has  escaped  so 
well,  than  that  more  have  not  come  down  to  us ; 
for  after  Christianity  was  established  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  by  Constantino,  the  zeal  of  the 
Christians  was  so  excessive,  that  they  com* 

«  Hut  name  it  itfll  nmervwl  in  the  FSasM  di  Cempo  Mano. 
and  in  one  of  ^flmrteen  iiioat«  tnto  whidi  modem  Rome  it 
divided. 
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menced  a  general  deatnictioii  of  all  buildings 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  heathen  rites. 
According  to  S.  Jerom,  there  were  in  his  time 
two  hundred  and  eight  temples  in  Rome,  all  of 
which  seem  to  have  mdkred  spoliation ;  and  in 
909,  Honorius  issued  a  8(>ecial  decree  to  protect 
the  ancient  edifices  from  the  furious  zeal  of  the 
new  religion. 

The  Pantheon  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
S.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  and  more  commonly  La 
Rotonda,  having  been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
by  Pope  Bouiface  IV.,  who  received  it  from  the 
£mperor  Phocas,  A.  D.  607:  and  as  he  re* 
moved  to  this  place  tlie  remains  of  saints  and 
martyrs  from  the  different  cemeteries,  enough  to 
fill  twenty-eight  waggons,  it  received  the  addi* 
tional  title  of  ad  MartyreB.  It  was  erected  by 
Agrippa,  twenty-six  years  before  Christ,  in  me- 
mory of  Augustus*  victory  over  Antony,  and  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Ultor,  and  all  the  gods.  It  . 
would  seem  however  from  Dio%  that  the  origin 
of  the  term  Pantheon  waH  not  quite  ascertained. 
He  says,  "  It  is  perhaps  called  so,  because  in  the 

statues  of  Mars  and  Venus,  it  received  the 
**  images  of  seveml  deities.   But  as  it  appears  to 

me,  it  has  its  name  from  the  convex  form  of  its 
"  roof,  giving  a  representation  of  the  heavens." 
It  suffered  from  fire  in  the  time  of  Titus,  and  was 
repaired  by  Domitian.  It  was  also  ii^ured  by 
lightning  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Trajan,  when  it 

'  Lib.  Uii. 
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the  architrave  informs  us. 

The  first  view  of  this  bujl^ing  will  disappoint 
gioftl  persons*  The  roqnd  p^t  may  be  fi^o- 
ppmiGed  fdecjckidly  ugly ;  and  a  ConotbiaB  poiv 
tico  is  certainly  not  so  striking,  when  centuries 
have  passed  over  it  and  disfigured  it,  as  one  of 
Doric  prder.  The  situAtipp  ^(%k^  building  ia 
aI#o  very  bad»  it  in  a  dirty  part  of  the  city, 
and  closely  surrounded  with  housea.  The  body 
of  the  church,  or  round  part,  is  of  brick :  but  this 
waa  not  its  original  ftppearance,  as  it  ws^  ^t  finit 
povered  i^ticely  with  marble.  4U  this  baa  been 
carried  away,  and  the  exterior  surface,  as  it  now 
stands,  Is,  as  was  observed,  extremely  ugly. 

T!}^e  arc^s  whicb  appear  in  the  second  third 
atoffiea,  are  th^  continiiation  of  the  vaulting  of  tbe 

roofs,  which  cover  the  chapels  and  the  cavities, 
ifhich  will  be  mentioned  portly,  as  cut  out  of 
^he  thickness  of  tb^ 

Tbe  PorMco  dowever  ia  a  moat  majefltic  alruo^ 

lure.  The  most  inej^perienced  eye  would  ob- 
serve a  want  of  agreement  betv^een  this  and  the 

body  of  ih€i  biiilding.  Tbo  cornice  of  tbo  one 
not  accord  wilb  Uiat  of  tbe  other:  and  a 

singular  effect  is  produced  by  there  being  a  pedi- 
ment o^  tb^  temple,  which  ri^e^  above  that  of 

tbe  poirtifiO ;  9fk  tb94  in  f^ct  there  are  two  pe^it 
ipepta.  Tbi9  has  oanaed  some  controversy  anoog 

the  antiquaries.  But  it  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed that  Agrippa  bi|ilt  the  whole^  though 
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pertiaps  at  diflhrent  times,  and  the  portico  may 
have  been  an  afterthought.  The  inscription, 
which  ascribes  the  boilding  to  Agrippa,  Btaiids 
over  the  portico. 

M.  AGRIPPA.  L.  F.  COS.  TERTIVM,*  FECIT 

And  as  we  can  neither  snppose  that  the  portico 
was  bnitt  firot,  or  that  this  inscription  was  placed 

before  the  dedication,  or  that  any  other  person 
who  added  such  an  ornament  would  have  suf- 
fered Agrippa*8  name  to  supplant  his  own,  we 
must  conciade,  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of 
Agrippa.  Julius  Capitolinus  says  expressly,  that 
Agnppa  built  the  portico  also:  and  it  might  be 
aigded,  that  Dio  implies  the  same  thingS  when 
be  tells  oSt  that  Agrippa  placed  statues  of  Au« 

*  Between  the  thiid  coosolahip  of  Poinpejt  and  the  third  of 
Agrippa,  the  grsmmarians  of  Bomi^  had  probably  made  up 
dinriiiiiidf  as  to  theprepriBty  of  wrtthig  ierUum  and  not  /eriid. 
For  when  Pompejr  waa  going  to  dedicate  his  theatre,  and  m 
temple  to  Venua  Victrix,  he  aaked  the  learned  of  Rome,  whether 
he  should  expresa  his  ihtrd  ConsuUhip  by  cos.  tbetitm  or 
TSSTio ;  they  were  much  divided  in  their  answen,  and  Cicero 
waa  applied  to:  wHfa  that  caution  peculiar  to  bis  character, 
ba^oald  not  camaut  Mttself  by  opposing  any  other  opinion, 
and  advised  the  first  part  Tsar  being  only  written,  which  was 
done*  When  the  building  was  repaired  some  time  after,  the 
diiRcnl^  was  avoided  by  writing  cos,  m.  Aulus  (JcUius,  who 
gives  US  this  anecdote,  (x.  1.)  adds,  that  Varro  made  this  dis- 
tmctioB  between  the  two  forms.  "  Aliud  est  quarto  prirtorem 
"  flen  et  quartum:  quod  (juarlo  locum  adsignificat  ac  tres  ante 
''ftctos:  quarium  tempus  adsignificat  et  ter  ante  factum." 
Varro  would  have  written  teriium. 

^  Lib.  liii. 
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gustus  and  hinusdf  in  the  Pnma&i:  for  as  the 

temple  is  circular,  nothing  can  be  intended  by 
the  term  Pranaos,  but  the  present  or  a  preceding 
portico.  The  eyidence  of  coins  is  sometimes  of 
importance,  when  applied  to  Roman  buildings: 
but  in  the  present  case  little  assistance  is  af- 
forded, and  that  little  is  not  free  from  suspicion* 
In  a  work  pnblished  by  Dn  Chonl,  Disoooiit 
"  sur  la  Religion  des  anciens  Romains,"  an  en« 
graving  is  given,  at  p.  7,  of  a  brass  coin,  hav- 
ing on  one  side  the  head  of  Agrippa,  with 
M.  AORiPPA.  u  P.  COS.  III.  and  on  the  reverse  a 
round  building  resembling  the  Pantheon,  with 
a  portico  of  six  columns.    The  number  of  co- 
lumns certainly  does  not  agree ;  but  if  the  coin 
were  genuine,  we  roust  attribute  this  to  accidCTt, 
because  both  the  inscriptions  agree  as  to  the 
date,  ascribing  it  to  the  third  consulship  of 
Agrippa.   There  are  also  some  windows  repre- 
sented on  the  coin  as  over  the  portico,  which  do 
not  exist  at  present.   The  evidence,  imperfect  as 
it  is,  is  also  suspicious,  as  the  learned  have  de- 
cided that  the  coin  is  spurious.  In  another  work, 
published  by  Oiselius,  (Thesaurus  Numismatum,) 
there  is  an  engraving,  at  p.  158,  of  a  coin,  which 
the  editor  considers  as  representing  the  Pantheon. 
He  only  gives  one  side  of  it,  on  which  is  lovi, 
VLTORi.  p.  M.TR.  III.  and  a  portico  of  six  columns, 
with  a  great  space  between  the  middle  ones,  in 
which  is  a  figure  of  Jupiter.  The  whole  is  backed 
by  a  building,  like  a  pyramid,  with  steps  leading 
up  to  the  portico.   Scaliger  certainly  hints  the 
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probability  of  there  having  been  more  Attn  one 
bnilding  OBlled  Pamtkeon,  but  he  does  not  bring 

any  evidence  to  that  effect 

The  portico  is  110  feet  long  by  44  deep,  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  colonuw  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  disposed  in  two  rows  of  eight  each.  Each 
is  of  one  piece  of  oriental  granite,  42  feet  high, 
without  the  bases  and  capitals,  H^hich  are  of 
white  marble.  The  opening  between  the  two 
middle  pillars  is  larger  than  the  openings  be- 
tween the  others,  which  is  the  case  also  with 
X  those  of  the  Temples  of  Concord,  and  of  Anto* 
ninnaand  Eanstina :  but  the  diderence  is  scaroely 
to  be  perceived  without  measuring  them.  Vitru- 
vius  leads  us  to  expect  this  in  the  best  built  tern* 
pies ;  for  he  tells  us',  that  the  intercolunmiations 
in  a  portico  should  equal  two  diameters' and  one 
fourth ;  but  that  the  middle  intercolumniation 
should  equal  three  diametei*s.  A  temple  so  con* 
strocted  he  calls  Emtglat.  He  adds,  that  they 
had  no  example  of  that  kind  in  Rome;  which, 
as  the  Pantheon  was  built  A.  C.  26,  and  Vitm- 
vius  published  his  work  late  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, might  be  brought  as  a  proof  that  the 
portico  was  a  subsequent  addition.  I  have  not 
seen  this  passage  adduced  in  argument,  nor  do 
I  know  whether  there  is  much  weight  in  it :  for 
Vitravtns  is  speaking  of  temples  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  colonnade ;  in  both  fronts  of  which 
this  excess  of  the  middle  intercolumniation  ought 

*  la  EttMb.  Chran.  an.  S1S6.      «  Lib.  iil  e.  S. 
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to  pBttvail.  So  lhat  H  may  be  eaid  thothe  took 
BO.  notice  'Of  the  Pantbeon,  becaase  thete  tvae 

only  a  sins^le  portico  to  it.  According  to  the 
plan  of  Desgodetz,  neither  the  diameteiB  of  the 
ootanms  nor  tbe  wterooluniDialioiie  are  uni&irai* 
li.  Faono,  who  wrote  in  IMS,  says,  **  the  roof 
"  was  formerly  supported  by  sixteen  immense 

pillars,  but  now  by  thirteen,  for  one  is  wanting, 
ffmd  two  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 

save  portico  is  supported  by  braaeo  beams 
♦*  ffilt."  I  cannot  exactly  ascertain  who  restored 
tiie  tbuee  pillars  which  were  wanting,  for  they 
are  now  all  consplele.  Desgodeta  says,  that 
Urban  VIII.  in  1627  had  two  of  the  pillars 
brought  back,  which  had  been  removed  to  an- 
Atber  place,  and  restored  the  capitals  which  were 
wanting.  He.  remarks,  that  the  two  angolar  pil* 
lars  were  thicker  than  the  rest,  according  to  the 
rule  given  by  Vitruvius  :  and  the  two  which  were 
temoved  weie  that  at  the  right  band  angle  and 
the  one  immediately  behind  it*  When  they  were 
replaced,  the  architect  was  not  aware  of  this  dif- 
ference in  their  diameters,  and  has  placed  the 
thickest  behind  the  other.  Eugenins  IV.  con- 
•tribnted  very  mach  to  the  improvement  of  this 
portico,  by  clearing  away  some  shops  which  were 
placed  within  it ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  cea- 
tnry  the  space  in  front  was  freed  from*  many  in- 
enmbnmoes  and  tntmsions. 

The  roof  of  the  portico  and  of  the  temple  itself 
was  formerly  covered  with  plates  of  brass,  which 
were  taken  away  by  Urban  VIII.  to  form  the 
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four  piUsm  rgmi  Ibe  «rwd  alUr  io  8t.  Petti^s. 
Tjiis  story  $s  so  coh#dettdy  ralntsd,  and  the  d»> 

tail  is  so  ipjfiiite,  Ihat  there  seems  no  reason  to 
dou^  it;  jr^  f^i  in  his  (^^Qriptiga  of  tbe  Va* 
tifm*  <|e«m  iii  m4  Mysi  Umt  tj^  braaa  employed 
by  Urban  VI)).  came  ifOfn  Venioe,  and  wae 
gularly  pa^id  for.  I  am  afraid  that  he  exculpates 
the  papal  theft  ^  the  f^peace  of  trutb.  Indeed 
if  what  Donatus  says  be  true,  il  is  imfMissible  to 
^eny  it.  says,  that  several  camiOM  and 
inilitary  engiyies  were  also  made  out  of  the 
ipetal,  and  carried  tp  tb§  Ca^tle  of  8.  Angelo. 

9ne  of  Ml^  Mtt^f  fpryp^d.out  ^  the  naib  wbieb 
kept  the  plates  together*  bQre«  accopdtog  to  Do» 

natus,  this  inscription :   "  Ex  clavis  trabalibus 

Porticus  Agfippp,'*    t^e  H^ys  also,  that  tb^ 
foUowtiig  ipsc^npfioii  wfis  pluced  om  the  door 
th^  temple. 

VBBANVS.  VIII.  FONT.  MAX 
VETVSTAfl.  ATHBNBI.  LACVNARIS 
HBLIOVIAB 
IN.  VAT1CANA#;  qOLVM NA8.  BT 
BELLICA.  TOBMENTA.  CGNFt^AVIT 

VT.  DECORA.  INVTILIA 
ET.  iPSI.  PROPE.  FA  MAE.  IGNOTA 
FIERENT 
IN.  VATICANO.  TEMPLO 
4FpifTQf-IC|.  ^EPVCHRI.  ORNAMBNTA 
IN.  HADRIAKA.  ARCfsl 
INSTRVMENTA.  PVBL|CA^,  ^^QYBITATIfiit 
ANNO.  DOMINI.  MDCXXXII.  PQNTIf.  |3C 

'  I  did  Bot  see  this  inseription ;  but  it  seems 
ridiculous  tq  question  the  aecount  of  Donatns, 
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wlio  dedicated  bis  work  to  Ibis  very  pope.  Tbe 
wbole  masB  of  metal  weighed  4M260  poonde: 

the  nails  alone  weighed  9374  pounds.  As  it 
instated  by  Anastasius^,  that  Constantine  took 
eome  braaeii  tiles  from  tbia  roof  and  carried 
them  into  Sicily,  and  that  Gregory  III.  covered 
the  roof  with  plates  of  brass,  the  tiles  carried 
away  by  Urban  Vlll.  must  bave  been  tbose 
placed  there  by  Gregory. 

There  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  bas-relief  hi 
the  pediment,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  nails 
to  fasten  it,  it  was  probably  of  bronze.  The 
ascent  to  the  portico  was  formerly  by  seven  steps, 
but  now  only  by  two.  These  are  of  stone,  bat 
they  are  said  formerly  to  have  been  of  brass.  L. 
Fauno»  who  wrote  in  1543,  says,  that  in  bis  time 
the  entrance  was  by  a  descent  of  many  steps ; 
which  was  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  soil 
from  the  min  of  neighbouring  buildings.  It  was 
Alexander  VII.  who  cleared  thiaaway,and  made 
the  entrance  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  bronze  doors,  which  lead  into  the  church, 
are  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  asserted  by 
Ficoroni',  that  the  original  doors  were  amongst 
the  spoil  carried  off  by  Genseric,  and  shipwrecked 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  lol lowed  in  this 
story  by  other  writers :  but  no  authority  has 
been  produced,  and  Procopius,  who  mentions 
the  pillage  committed  by  Genseric,  does  not  say 
a  word  about  the  doors  of  the  Pantheon.  At 
the  upper  part  of  tbe  present  doors  we  may  ob- 
y  Vita  a  VitaliMu.  *  Lib.  i.  c.  90. 
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serve  a  kind  of  grating,  which  was  probably  in* 
tmded  to  let  in  light.  JL.  Fanno  |iart)y  confimiB 
the  assertion  of  Ficoroni,  by  remarking,  that  the 
doors  evidently  did  not  belong  originally  to  this 
temple»  but  came  from  some  other  building.  He 
says,  that  they  do  not  fit  the  aperture^  and  that 
in  order  to  remedy  this  defect  some  other  ancient 
ornaments  have  been  annexed.  The  floor  in  so 
much  raised,  as  to  hide  all  the  pedestals  of  the 
Golumna  in  the  inside. 

Of  the  original  decorations  of  the  interior,  we 
learn  something  from  Pliny.     He  tells  us% 

There  are  some  Syracusan  capitals  of  columns 

in  the  Pantheon,  placed  there  by  M«  Agrippa*'' 
And  again  ^,  Diogenes  of  Athens  ornamented 
*•  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa.    The  Caryatides 

pass  for  some  of  the  finest  works  known,  on 
««  account  of  the  statues  at  the  top;  but  these  from 
•*  their  height  are  less  celebrated."  When  the 
building  was  repaired  after  the  fire,  great  changes 
took  place  in  the  interior.  The  bronze  capitals 
were  perhaps  destroyed.  The  Caryatides  also 
seem  to  have  been  removed,  which  stood  in  the 
present  attic.  The  cornice  over  the  lower  pillars 
is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  hi^ve  supported  them» 
but  this  may  have  been  another  of  the  changes 
made,  when  the  Caryatides  were  removed.  Pi- 
lasters  were  then  placed  in  the  attic,  and  these 
have  very  strangely  been  taken  away  not  many 
yean  ago.  Ficoroni  states,  but  I  do  not  know 

*  Litti.  xziiv.  c.  3.  ^  JUb,  VULVU  c.  S. 
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uponl  wtMU^Milbority ,  thut  thetfe  Car jalides  were  ft- 
gnrcBmUeniiitical  of  the  provineeftcoiicfaeredby 

the  Romans.  Winkelmann  thinks,  that  one  of  them 
may  still  be  seen*  it  is  at  Maples,  having  been 
vamoved'  thillier  horn  the  Pamese  Palace  at 
Rome.  It'  is  the  apf>er  half  of  the  lignre  of  ft 
man,  apparently  a  Persian,  naked  and  without 
arms,  upon  whose  head  is  a  kind  of  basket, 
which  Mema  to  be  surrounded  with  the  leaves  of 
the  Acanthus.  It  was  from  accidentaff y  seeitig  a 
basket  encircled  in  this  manner,  that  Callima- 
chus  first  took  his  idea  of  the  Corinthian  capi- 
tal«.  Thm  mutilitted  figure  with  the  basket  is 
ten  palms  and  a  half  high,  and  the  height  of  the 
attic  is  nineteen ;  so  that  the  proportions  will 
agne-rery  well.  As  the  figure  at  Naples  is  that 
ofatmitt,  we"  should  properly  call  it  a  lihino 
or  Atlas f  for  such,  Vitruvius  informs  us*^,  were 
the  terms  used  to  imply  male  figures  placed  as 
cohnnfe*  Female  figures  of  the  same  kind'  Were 
ealleil  Caryatides  t  and  the  same  ^ter  given  us 
the  following  etymology  of  the  term*.  At  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  Carya,  a  city  of 
PeloponneaQS,  took  the  pfttt  of  the  en^Aiy.  When 
the  Greeks  were  vietorioutr,  they*  turAetf  tbef^ 

arms  against  the  traitorous  Carya,  and  levelled 
it  witb^the  ground,  and  put  all  the  males  to  the 
avradi  •  The  women,  though  condemned-  to 
shMwV,  weiie  Ibreed  to  retain  their  robei^  and 

ornaments  of  matrons,  as  a  perpetual  memorial 


V  Vftiav.  Ub#iVi  c.  1.      '  Lib.  vi.  c;  ia      «Lib.i»  c.  I. 
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ofibeir  isfamy.    Tiie  architects  from  this  cause 

took  to  represent  female  figmm  iii  the  attitude  of 

supporting  a  great  burthen ;  so  that  the  name  and 

the  position  might  hand  down  the  story  of  Ca-  s 

rya  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Atlas  was  the  Greek  term  for  the  male  fignrea* 
taken,  as  Yitnivios  says,  from  the  fable  of  Atlas 
supporting  the  world.  He  confesses  himself  ig- 
norant of  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  term  Te- 
l^ma.  B^t  if  Winkelmana  is  right  in.calling, Cfais 
a  PeiviaB  figure,  we  have  in  it  a  eonfiimatioa  of 
another  remark  of  Yitruvius  ;  for  lie  proceeds  to, 
tell  that  after  the  defeat  of  the.  Persiana  at 
PlatfiBflB,  the  Greeks  began  to  support  the.  roofi^ 
of  their  houses  with  figures  (tf  prisonecs  dressed 
in  tlie  Persian  costume,  and  iience  came  the 
custom  of  making  statues  of  Pefsiaiis..si;(p||pct 
the  epistyles  and  their  ornaments,: 

The  height  of  the  whole  building  is  one  hun-* 
dred  and  forty-four  feet,  and  the  diameter  the 
same.  Prom,  the  floor  to  the  base  of  the.i^Uc  is 
forty  feet  two  inches  (French).  Dei^oilotz.JiQys, 
that  the  second  story  is  not  properly  an  attiCf 
^  There  are  fourteen  windows  in  it ;  but  they  do 
not  open  to  the  outward  air,  and  only  giySflight 
from  the  interior  of  •  tb^  boildipg  to  the  chapfsls 
below,  over  which  they  are  placed.  The  pro- 
jecting part  is  broad  ^nougb  for  a  person  to  walk 
round  the.  cupola,  an^.aa  inscription  mity  be 
seen  in  it,  which  seems  to  relate  to  that  L.  Albi- 
nus,  who  took  the  Vestal  Virgins  in  his  carriage, 
when  the  Gauls  entered  Rome,  and  conveyed 
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them  to  Caere.  It  is  much  mutilated,  but  if  an- 
cient is  certainly  curious.. 

ADERENT.  CAIMTOLIV 
TALES.  CAERE.  DEDVXIT 
QVAE.  RITVS.  SOLEMNES.  NE 
RENTVR.  CVRAI.  SIBI.  HABVIT 
EBATA.  SACBA.  ET.  VIBOINE8 

XIT. 

Pomponius  Laetus  says,  that  the  roof  was  co* 
▼ered  with  plates  of  silver :  which,  he  adds,  were 
carried  away  by  Constans,  grandson  of  Hera- 
clius,  when  he  came  to  Rome  in  663.  Paulus 
Diaconus  ^  and  Anastasius  s  relate  the  same  cir- 
enmstance;  but  they  make  the  tiles  to  have 
been  of  bronze,  which  seems  more  probable. 
They  add,  that  he  sent  these  and  other  treasures, 
which  he  had  collected  at  Rome,  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  established  his  court,  and  that  after 
his  death  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens. Winkelmann  thinks,  that  some  of  these 
works  of  art  may  still  be  seen  in  Sicily  ^« 

The  chorch  is  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  in 
the  roof,  nor  is  ibere  any  other  window.  The 
rain  of  course  comes  into  the  interior ;  and  when 
Urban  VIII.  was  making  a  large  drain  into  the 
Tiber,  a  circolar  reservoir  was  found  fifteen  palms 
below  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  carry  oft 
the  water.  This  was  necessary  not  only  for  the 
rain,  but  on  account  of  the  floods^  which  not  un* 

'  Hirt.  Long.  lib.  V.  ell.  »  Viu  S.  Vitaliani.  *  Lib.  vi. 
c.  S.  {.  SS. 
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frequently  rise  &o  high  as  to  .come  iato  the 
church. 

In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  there  are  seTen  cba* 
pels  recessed  back  and  cut  out  of  the  thickness 
of  it.  Six  of  them  have  two  pillars  in  front  oC 
each,  but  the  seventh,  which  is  opposite  to  jthe 
entrance,  is  open.  Some  have  thought,  that  this 
one  is  not  so  old  as  the  rest,  but  has  been  formed 
since  the  building  was  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship.  The  ornaments  however  are  equally 
well  executed,  and  agree  with  the  rest,  except 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  fluting  of  the  la- 
teral pillars,  and  in  the  entablature  over  them. 
But  this  may  have  been  an  intentional  variety  in 
the  chapel,  which  faced  the  entrance.  Between 
each  of  these  chapels  two  pillars  project  from  the 
wall,  and  behind  them  is  a  hollow  space  taken 
out  of  the  thickness  of  it,  to  which  there  is 
entrance  but  from  without.  There  are  three 
rows  of  these  cavities,  one  above  the  other,  eight 
in  each  row,  and  the  only  use  of  them  seems  t^o 
have  been  to  lighten  the  building. 

TEMPLE  OF  ANTONmUS  PIUS. 

Next  to  the  Pantheon,  the  most  considerable 

ruin  we  come  to  in  the  Campus  Martius  is  the 
Templeof  Antoninus  Pius, now  tbeCustom-hpqse^ 
The  name  of  the  place  where  this  stands  is, flii; 
Piazza  di  Pietra,  which  seems  to  uddicate,  that 

numerous  fragments  of  marble  have  been  found 
here.    The  part  which  is  now  standing  be- 
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longed  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  portico  wbich 
sorronnded  the  temple,  and  consistn  of  eleven 

columns.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  more  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  L.  Fauno,  as  he  makes  out 
that  there  were  formerly  forty-two  pillars  round 
the  temple,  and  eighteen  in  the  interior  support- 
ing  the  cella,    P^lladio  also  gives  a  plan  of  the 
whole,  and  conceives  that  there  were  originally 
fifteen  pillars  on  the  side:  others  say  thirteen. 
They  faa?e  suflered  very  much  fit>m  time,  and 
fire  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  their  deface- 
ment.  The  bases  and  capitals  are  almost  en- 
tirely worn  away.  They  are  of  Greek  marble, 
tliirCy*nine  feet  high,  and  four  in  diameter.  The 
spaces  between  them  are  filled  up  with  brick- 
work, so  that  the  whole^  presents  a  sad  union  of 
magnificence  and  decay.  The  brickwork  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  prop  up  the  building.    Part  of 
the  vast  cornice,  which  they  supported,  is  still 
tolerably  perfect  on  the  outside.   When  viewed 
from  the  court  within,  it  looks  more  like  part  of 
a  great  stone^juarry,  than  a  building,  from  die 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  which  are  now  broken 
and  uneven.    A  good  deal  of  it  was  of  brick. 
No  part  of  the  temple  itself  remains.   Some  call 
it  a  Temple  of  Mars,  built  by  Antoninus  Pius ; 
while  others  think  it  a  Basilica.    P.  Victor  cer- 
tauly  places  a  Basilica  of  Antoninus  near  to  his 
column. 
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PORTICO.  OF  OCTAVIA. 

Few  remains  of  ancient  Rome  can  be  identi- 
fied with  more  certainty  Ihaa  the  fragments  of 
the  Portico  of  Octayia»  near  S.  Angelo  in  Pesche- 
ria.  Another  church  near  it  is  called  S.  Maria 
in  Forticu.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  mere  fragment, 
and  that  only  of  the  portico,  without  any  portion 
of  the  two  temples,  which  it  inclosed.  We  know, 
that  Augustus,  after  he  had  erected  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus,  inclosed  the  two  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  which  were  very  near»  with  a  covered 
portico  or  colonnade,  dedicating  it  to  his  sister 
Octavia.  This  served  at  once  as  an  ornament  to 
the  temples,  and  as  a  place  for  the  people  to  walk 
vmdei  and  find  shelter  in  going  to  or  retaining 
from  the  Theatre,  The  porticos  were  also  nsed  for 
more  serious  purposes  in  Rome.  A  Library  was 
attached  to  this  of  Octa,yia':  and  sometimes  the 
senate  was  held  in  them,  causes  were  tried,  am- 
bafivadors  received,  marriage-contracts  settled*, 
&c.  Slc.  Many  articles  also  were  exposed  in 
them  for  sale.  Accordingly  we  find  notices  of 
several  porticoiT,  snch  as  that  of  Nasica,  Pom4 
pey,  liviuB ;  the  Portico  of  Concord,  of  Quiri- 
nus,  of  Hercules,  &c.  &c.  There  is  a  passage 
in  Ovid,  where  allusion  is  made  to  this  porttooi 
and  to  that  near  the  Theatre  orPompey.  . 

•1 

Tu  modo  Ponpeia  trntnt  spatime  sob  iiinbni» 
Cum  Sol  Herculei  Utg^  Leonts  adit: 

'IKo^Uh.lxvi. 
MS 
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Attt  iibi  mtmeribus  nali  nm  mimm  mater 
Addidity  «ztmo  mannon  divet  opus. 

JrHi  Amator*  L  67. 

The  row  of  pillars  was  double  all  the  way  round, 
and  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  in 
all.  Of  these  nothing  remains  but  two  pillars 
and  two  pilasters  in  one  row  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment; and  parallel  to  them  two  other  pillars  and 
one  pilaster,  of  which  the  ground-plan  would  be 
this : 

Q  O  O 

a  o  o  o 

More  of  them  probably  exist,  but  blocked  up 
with  ,  buildings^  as  n  partly  tbe  case  with  these. 
They  are  Corinthian,  of  white  marble,  fluted,  and 
seem  to  have  formed  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  temples.  On  the  ca^Mtal  of  the  pilaster  is  an 
eagle  with  thunder.  Vitruvius  recomtneikds,  that 
a  portico*  such  as  this,  with  a  double  row  of  pil« 
lars,  should  have  the  outer  ones  Doric,  and  the 
inner  ionic  or  Corinthian.  In  the  present  case 
both  aoa  C(»uithian. 

From  a  passage  in  Velieius  Paterculus^  it 
appears,  that  these  temples  were  surrounded 
with  a  portico  before  the  one  which  Augustus 
built.  He  is  speaking  of  MeteUiis»  .and  says* 

This  was  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  erected 
**  the  porticos  which  surrounded  the  two  tern- 

''Lib.i. 
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pM'' without  inscriptions,  wbicfa  are  now  en- 

•*  compassed  by  the  porticos  of  Octavia."  Arrian  • 
also  tells  us  \  that  Metellus  brought  from  the 
town  of  DiuH  the  twenty-one  equestrian  statiim» 
which  Lysippus  had  cast  in  bronze  to  thilse 
guards  of  Alexander,  ^v  ho  had  fallen  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  and  placed  them  in  his  portico. 
Hardain,  in  his  notes  upon  Pliny  mentions  a 
flil?er  coin^  on  which  this  portico  is  represented 
with  the  inscription  Q.  metellvs  pivs, 
.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  antiquity  is  found 
in  those  fragments  of  the  ichnography  of  Rome* 
which  are  now  in  the  Mnsenm  of  the  Capitol. 
The  names  are  fortunately  preserved,  and  the 
whole  is  sufficiently  entire  to  give  us  the  relative 
position  of  the  temples  with  respect  to  the  por* 
tico,  and  the  construction  of  the  temples  Ihenn 
selves.  I  made  a  rough  copy  of  this  fragment 
myself,  and  have  since  found  it  engraved  in  the 
work  published  by  Bellort.  It  is  from  his  book 
that  the  adjoined  plate  is  copied,  but  with  a  few 
trifling  alterations,  which  certainly  make  it  more 
like  the  originaU  The  pillars,  which  still  remain, 
are  probably  some  of  those  twelve,  which  are 
made  larger  than  the  rest  in  the  plan,  and  which 
formed  tiie  entrance  to  the  temples. 

Pliny''  alludes  to  the  two  temples  within  the 
portico.  His  words  are  these,  In  the  temple 
**  of  Juno,  within  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  Poly- 
^'  cles  and  Dionysius  made  the  statue  of  the  god* 

'  Lib.  L  e.  17*      *  Lib*  xxxiv.  c  14u      "  Lib.  iixn.  e,  & 
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dem :  that  of  Jiipiter,  which  is  io  the  adjotiimg 
**  temple,  WBB  made  by  the  sons  of  Timarofai- 

**  des."  He  also  tells  us,  that  the  two  temples 
were  built  by  Saurus  and  Batrachus,  architects 
o£  Sparta,  who  not  being  allowed  to  inscribe 
then*  names  upon  the  building,  handed  tbem  down 
to  posterity,  by  placing^  a  lizard  and  a  frog  (the 
signification  of  their  names)  in  the  folds  of  the 
pillaiSy  (in  cahmmMnm  spirii.)  Winkelmann  »• 
terprets  this  to  mean  the  volutes^;  and  thinks, 
that  he  has  discovered  one  of  the  actual  pillars  in 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  from  which  he  infers, 
that  these  temples  were  of  the  Ionic  order,  Yi- 
trtfvitis '  does  not  agree  with  Pliny  in  making 
Saurus  and  Batrachus  the  builders  of  both  tem- 
ples; but  makes  that  of  Jopiter  to  have  been 
boilt  by  Hermodomst  if  bis  text  is  not  corrapt. 
Perhaps  the  two  Spartans  mentioned  by  Pliny 
were  employed  upon  the  Temple  of  Juno.  Vi- 
troTins  also  tells  ns,  that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Biaiar  (for  he  adds  this  epithet)  was  what  is 
called  Peripieros,  that  is,  it  had  an  open  colon- 
nade all  round  it,  and  the  number  of  pillars  on 
the  two  fronts  and  on  the  sides  were  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  to  eleven.  The  fdan  of  it  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol  does  not  represent  it  as 
such. 

We  learn  from  an  inscription^  which  is  still 
extant  npon  the  frieze,  that  the  building  suf- 
fered by  fire,  and  was  restored  by  S.  Severus 

•  Vol.  U.  IK  590. 
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aOid  his  son  Caracalla.  This  probably  was  the 
second  five  which  had  injared  it»  as  Dio'  men- 
tions it  among  the  buildings  which  soflhred  fi:oni 
a  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Titus  :  and  an  ancient 
inscription  was  found  not  far  off,  importing  that 
Adrian  bad  mpaiied  the  temples,  which  had  suf- 
fered by  fire. 

PILLAR  OF  TRAJAN. 

This  pillar  was  erected  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  115,  in  commemoration  of  Trajan's  two 
Dacian  campaigns.    Dio  Cassius  says,  that  it 
was  erected  by  Tnjan  himself  before  he  went  to 
the  Parthian  war:  but  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion it  was  the  work  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  when  Tnjan  had  the  Tribnnitian 
power  for  the  scTenteenih  time,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  in 
this  year  Tr%|an  was  absent  in  the  Parthian. and 
Armenian  wars.  The  words  of  Dio  axe,  ^*  that 
he  built  libraries,  and  placed  a  lofty  column  in 
his  Forum,  partly  as  a  burial-place  for  himself, 
and  partly  to  shew  to  posterity  the  works  which 
be  had  constructed  round  the  Forum."  We 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction, 
by  supposing  that  Trajan  had  intended  to  erect 
such  a  column,  and  made  a  b^^inning,  but  the 
senate  finished  it.  There  is  a  coin  extant,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  a  head  of  Trajan,  with  this 

'  Libw  Ixvi. 
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inscription;  imp.  caes.  nervae.  traiano.  avg. 
GERM.  dac.  p.  m.  tr.  P.  COS,  VI,  P.P.  On  the  re- 
verse is  the  pillar^  with  a  figure  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  s.  p.  Q.  R.  OPTIMO,  principi.  s.  c.  In  the 
course  of  this  expedition  he  died  at  Seieucia  of 
H  dyiienteric  fever,  so  that  he  never  saw  the  oo« 
lumn  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  him.  His 
ashes  were  brought  liorae,  and  placed  in  a  golden 
ball  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  which  was  a  singular 
honour,  on  account  of  the  custom  which  pro- 
hibited my  burials  within  the  walls.  Some  ac- 
counts place  this  golden  ball  in  the  hand  of  the 
statue  which  was  at  the  top  of  the  pillar :  others 
say  that  it  was  deposited  at  the  bottom^. 

A  story  is  told  by  the  Catholics,  that  Gregory 
the  Great  having  read  an  anecdote  of  this  em- 
peror's humanity,  went  to  the  column,  and  from 
thence  entered  a  neighbouring  church,  wheKS  he 
prayed  for  Trajan's  soul.  An  angel  appeared  to 
him,  and  assured  him,  that  the  emperors  soul 
was  secure  in  the  care  of  his  Creator ;  but  to 
satisfy  the  Divine  justice,  Gregory  himself  was  to 
suffer  penance  for  it,  either  in  this  world  or  in 
the  next.  Gregory  preferred  the  present  life, 
and  submitted  to  much  penance  for  the  soul  of 
the  Pagan  emperor.  Dante  alludes  to  this  in 
his  Purg.  X.  73. 

Quivi  era  storiata  Falta  Gloria 

Del  Roman  Prince,  lo  cui  gran  valorc 

Mossu  Gregorio  all  sua  gran  ViUoria. 

^  Vid.  Cassiodor.  Chrao. 
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The  ineodole  wbicb  urged  Gregory  to  Um  pioiw 
act  is  ftko  told  here ;  and  more  may  be  fimnd 

of  the  efficacy  of  his  penance  in  Parad.  xx.  45, 
&c.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  story  rests 
]iriiicipaliy  upon  tbe  autbority  of  an  £i^isbn»n, 
Jobn  of  Saliibury,  wbo  wrote  in  tbe  twelfth  cen- 
tury. But  we  may  learn  from  Tiraboschi',  that 
the  reality  of  the  vision  is  not  an  article  of  faitb 
witb  tbe  Catbolics»  as  he  ridicules  it  extremely. 

The  pillar  stood  in  a  magnificent  Forum,  which 
was  also  called  after  the  name  of  Trajan.  Apol- 
lodorus  designed  it,  and  within  the  circuit  of  it 
there  was  a  palace,  gymnasium,  library,  tri* 
umphal  arcb,  porticos,  fcc.  many  of  which  were 
ornamented  on  the  top  with  equestrian  statues 
and  military  ensigns  gilt*.  Gold  coins  are  in 
exislettce,  on  tbe  reverse  of  which  this  Fonim  is 
.  represented.  Alexander  Severus  ornamented  it 
with  the  statues  of  illustrious  men^  and  the 
same  custom  was  continued  in  tbe  time  of  Ar- 
cadius  and  Uimorius.  These  have  all  been  de* 
stroyed,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  tbe  pillar 
itself.  Till  the  time  of  Sextus  V.  the  accumu- 
lation of  soil  about  it  was  so  great,  that  it  rose 
even  above  the  pedestal.  An  excavation  was 
then  made,  and  at  present  there  is  an  area  of  an 
oval  form  round  the  pillar  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. This  was  sunk  to  tbe  level  of  the  ancient 
Formn,  and  tbe  whole  seems  formerly  to  have 

'  Tom.  iii.  par.  1.  p.  llSt  &c. 

*  Vid.  A.  GelL  lib.  xui.  c.  84.  Psuian.  lib.  v.  e.  IS. 
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beeti  flagged  with  marble.    Four  rows  of  |[j^ranite 
columns  have  also  been  brought  to  hght,  all  of 
which  are  brokm  off  about  eight  liaet  ffom  the 
baee.   These  probably  bdooged  to  the  Ulpiaii 
Basilica,  or  Library,  which  was  of  great  celebrity. 
In  the  middle  of  the  square  was  an  equesUiau 
statue  of  Tnyan,  in  bioiite  gilt*  Ammiamis 
Marcdliiius  tells  as%  that  when  the  Emperor 
Constans  entered  Rome,  A.D.  356,  "and  came 
to  the  Forum  of  Tngan,  a  structure  which  I 
conceiTe  to  be  unique  in  the  world»  and  de* 
serving  the  admiration  even  of  celestial  beings» 
he  was  struck  with  astonishment,  casting  his 
"  thoughts  over  its  gigantic  edihces,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe^  w  for  any  moitals  tQ 
imitate.   Giving  up  therefore  all  hopes  of  at^ 
tempting  any  thing  similar,  he  said,  that  the 
only  thing  which  he  would  or  could  imitate 
"  was  the  hone  on  which  the  emperor  saL 
"  Upon  which  Hormisdas,  of  the  royal  family 
"  of  Persia,  who  was  near  him,  said,  *  First 
'  order  a  stable  to  be  built  similar  to  this,  if  you 

*  have  the  means :  may  the  horse»  which  you  pur* 
'  pose  forming,  have  as  extensive  success  as  that 

*  which  we  are  looking  at."  The  destruction  of 
this  beautiful  Forum  certainly  did  not  take  plaoe 
under  Alaric  or  Gensertc :  for  Cassiodorus*  who 
vrrote  about  the  year  500,  or  a  little  after,  says 
of  it",  "The  Forum  of  Trajan  is  a  perfect  mira- 
"  cle,  if  we  inspect  it  even  with  the  utmost  mi- 

*  Ub.  xvl.  c.  10.      '  Var.  lib.  vii.  form.  6. 
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nutenefls  and  he  is  here  speaking  of  the  moat 
remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  city. 

The  same  architect  Apollodorus  also  built  the 
column.  Eutropius  and  Cassiodorus  call  it  oae 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high ;  but  P»  Victor  says 
one  hottdredand  twenty-eight,  which  agrees  with 
the  measurement  in  modern  Roman  feet.  P. 
Victor  is  however  wrong  in  the  number  of  the 
steps  and  windows,  making  one  hundred  and 
eighty.fiye  of  the  foftner  and  forty-five  of  the 
latter;  whereas  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  steps,  and  forty-three  windows  or  apertures 
for  light.  The  base  measnres  twenty  feet  on 
each  side,  it  is  covered  with  trof>hies,  and  at 
each  comer  is  an  eagle  holding  in  his  talons  a 
wreath  of  oak,  which  extends  from  one  to  the 
other.  A  laurel  wreath  surrounds  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  as  a  Torus. 

The  shaft  itself  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
which  go  round  the  whole  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  in  twenty-three  spirals.  They  represent 
the  exploits  of  Trajan  in  both  his  Dacian  expedi- 
tions. There  are  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred figures  in  all,  and  that  of  Trajan  is  repeated 
more  than  fifty  times.  The  figures  are  about 
two  feet  high  in  the  lower  part  of  the  column, 
but  towards  the  top  they  increase  in  size,  that 
they  may  appear  the  same  from  below.  The 
highest  figures  have  nearly  double  the  height  of 
the  lower  ones,  as  have  the  spirals  themselves. 
Only  thirty-three  separate  pieces  of  marble  are 
used  in  the  whole  work,  of  which  eight  are  in  the 
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base,  twenty-three  in  the  shaft,  one  in  the  capital^ 
and  one  above  it.  There  is  a  spiral  ataircaae 
within,  which  winds  twelve  times  round,  and 
contains,  as  stated  above,  one  hundred  and 
eighty«four  steps. 

A  statue  of  Tngan  formerly  surmounted  the 
whole,  as  may  be  proved  from  coins  still  extant. 
The  head  was  also  found  in  the  rubbish  at  the 
bottom,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Car- 
dinal della  Vailed  The  feet  were  standing  in 
the  time  of  Sextos  V.  It  is  conjectured,  that  the 
height  of  the  statue  was  twenty-one  feet.  Bellori 
says  eighteen.  Sextus  V.  erected  one  in  g;ilt 
bronze  to  St.  Peter  in  1587. 

The  inscription  on  the  base  is  as  follows:  ^ 

SBNATVS.  POPTLVSQVE.  KOMANVS 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI.  NERVAE.  F 
TRAIAI^O.  AVO.  0£BM.  DACICO.  PONT 
MAXIMO.  TRIB.  POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  PP. 
AD.  DECLARARANDVM.  QVANTAB.  ALTITVDINIS 

MONS.ET.LOCVS.TANXJ<^^<slBVS.  SIT.  EGESTVS 


In  the  last  line  some  of  the  letters  have  been 
de£aced  by  buildings  erected  against  the  pillar  in 
the  middle  ages,  tantis.  operibvs  is  the  gene- 
ral conjecture ;  some  have  proposed  rvderibvs, 
others  ex.  colli bvs,  others  opibvs.  Fabretti 
arguesy  that  we  must  read  operibvs,  as  there  is 
only  room  to  supply  three  letters.  He  is  opposed 

'  Note  of  C.  Fea  to  WinkelBUiui,  lib.  vi.  c  7* 
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by  lipsius'y  Gruterus  %  and  others,  who  propose 
RVDERIBV8 :  but  tbey  probably  never  examined 
the  p3lar,  as  Fabretti  did,  to  see  the  actual  space 
'which  is  defaced.  This  argument  is  perliaps 
most  decisive ;  but  Mabilion  in  his  Analecta, 
p.  d60»  publishes  a  Manuscript  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, from  the  convent  at  Etnsidlen,  in  which, 
among  many  other  inscriptions  on  Roman  build- 
ings, this  is  given,  and  operibvs  is  distinctly 
read.  Whatever  the  true  reading  may  be,  enough 
remains  to  prove  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  aa 
much  soil  was  cut  away  to  form  this  Forum  as 
equalled  the  height  of  the  pillar.  We  learn  this 
also  from  Die  Casriua,  who  says,  that  he  dug 
Jhrough  as  much  of  the  hill  aa  equak  the  height 
of  the  column,  and  by  that  means  made  a  level 
for  his  Forum. 

The  baa-relie&  have  been  engraved  on  a  large 
scale,  and  published  with  a  short  description  by 
F.  Alfonso  Ciacono,  Rome  1616.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  work,  and  enables  us  to  have  a  near 
inspection  of  the  whole  aeries  of  figures.  The 
editor  entitles  it.  An  History  of  both  theDacian 
Wars ;  and  by  comparing  the  accounts  given  by 
historians  with  the  sculptures  on  the  pillar,  he  is 
able  to  illustrate  both.  Another  work  was  pnb* 
Ushed  by  Fabretti  at  Rome,  leSB,  entitled, 
Syntagma  de  Columna  Trajani,  which  is  a  sort 
of  criticism  upon  the  work  of  Ciacono,  and  ^led 
with  learned  remarks  npon  a  great  variety  of 

'  De  Magnitudine  Ronue,  lib.  iii.  c.  7.      *  P.  ^^7. 
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subjects.  He  also  publinhed  at  the  end  of  it  the 
hiAtorical  illustrations  of  his  predeceMor.  We 
may  aee  drawings  of  the  whole  soriea  by  the 
band  ef  Giulio  Romano,  now  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Modena. 

Trajan  undertook  his  first  expedition  into  Da- 
da  in  the  third  year  of  hia  reign,  A.  D.  101.  It 
lasted  three  years ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
celebrated  his  triumph,  which  is  described  in  the 
bas-reliefs.  The  effect  of  the  campaign  was  to 
make  the  enemy  sue  for  peaoe.  In  the  second 
expedition  Thijan  gained  many  victories,  and 
Dacia  was  made  a  Roman  province.  King  De- 
cebalus  killed  himself,  which  is  represented  in 
the  bas<*relie6,  as  is  the  bringing  of  his  head  anci^ 
hands  to  Trajan.  The  year  of  the  second  tii-' 
umph  is  not  certain. 

The  Roman  dress  and  manners  may  receive 
conmderatbie  light  from  these  bas-r^liefe.  We 
find  the  soldiers  c6nttantly  carrying  their  swords 
on  the  right  side.  On  a  inarch  they  are  generally 
baie-headed:  some  have  no  helmets  at  all,  others 
wear  them  sosjjiended  to  their  r%ht  sbonlder* 
Some  of  tliem  have  lions'  heads  by  way  of  a  cap, 
with  the  mane  hanging  down  behind.  Each  of 
theqi  carry  a  stick  over  the  left  shoulder,  which 
seeins  to  have  been  for  the  perpoae  of  conveying 
their  provisions.  We  may  observe  a  wallet,  a 
vessel  for  wine,  a  machine  for  dressing  meat,  &c. 
We  know,  from  other  accounts,  that  they  some- 
times carried  sixty  pounds,  and  food  for  seven- 
teen days :  they  never  carried  less  than  enough 
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for  three  days,  Tbeir  shields  are  oblong,  with 
different  devices  upon  Ihem.  The  standards  are 
of  various  kinds;  such  as  a  hand  within  a  wreath 

of  laurel,  which  was  considered  a  sign  of  con- 
cord. Pictures  also  were  used,  which  were  por- 
traits of  gods  or  heroes.  The  soldiers  wear  upon 
their  legs  a  kind  of  tight  pantaloon,  reachmg  a 
little  below  the  knee,  and  not  buttoned.  The 
Dacians  have  loose  pantaloons,  reaching  to  the 
ancle  and  shoes :  they  also  carry  curved  swords. 
The  Sarmatian  cavalry,  allies  of  Decehalus,  wear 
plait-arroour,  covering  the  men  and  horses.  These 
we  learn  from  Ammianus'*  were  called  Cata- 
phractiy  or  Ciibanarii.  His  description  exactly 
answers  the  representation  on  the  column: 
**  Quos  laiiiinarum  circuli  tenues  apti  corporis 
**  flexibus  ambiebant,  per  omnia  membra  de- 
**  ducti :  ut  quocumqne  artus  necessitas  commo- 
**  visset,  vestitus  congnieret  junctura  cohsrenter 
**  aptata."  Some  Roman  soldiers  have  also  plait- 
armour  ;  but  they  are  archers.  The  horses  have 
saddles,  or  rather  cloths^  which  are  fastened  by 
cords  round  the  breast  and  under  the  tail.  The 
Dacian  horses  are  without  this  covering  ;  and 
the  Germans,  or  some  other  allies,  have  neither 
saddles  nor  bridles  to  their  horses. 

We  might  observe  several  other  particulars, 
such  as  a  bridge  of  boats  over  a  river,  and  that 
the  boats  every  where  are  witliout  a  rudder,  but 
are  guided  by  an  oar  fastened  with  a  thong  on 

*  Lib.  xvL  c.  XQ. 
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one  side  of  the  stem.  The  wall  of  the  camp  has 
battlements,  and  the  heads  of  the  Dacians  are 
stock  upon  it.  The  Dacian  women  are  repre- 
sented bammg  the  Roman  prisoners.  We  may 
also  see  the  Testudo,  formed  by  soldiers  putting 
their  shields  together  in  a  compact  mass  over 
dieir  backs :  also  the  sacrifice*  called  Soo?etau* 
rilia.  Victory  is  represented  as  writing  with  a 
pen  upon  a  .shield. 

PILLAR  OP  M.  AURELIUS. 

This  is  generally  called  the  Pillar  of  Antonine ; 
and  if  we  foHowed  the  inscription  upon  the  base, 

we  should  believe  it  to  have  been  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  Antoninus  Pius.  But  this  inscription  is 
modem  and  erroneous,  bavmg  been  placed  there 
by  Sextus  V.  who  repaired  the  whole  column, 
and  particularly  the  base.  It  is  now  universally 
agreed,  that  the  pillar  was  erected  to  M.  Aurelius 
by  the  senate,  and  the  bas-relieis  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  exploits  of  that  emperor.  These 
surround  the  pillar  in  a  spiral  form,  like  that  of 
Trajan. 

It  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high ; 
but  difierent  writers  vary  as  to  the  number  of  the 

steps  and  windows.  Many  make  two  hundred 
and  six  steps  and  fifty-six  windows :  but  Jos. 
Castalio,  who  published  a  special  account  of  it% 
says,  that  he  found  one  hundred  and  ninety  steps 

^  Vki.  Grevii  Thes,  vol.  iv.  p.  1940. 
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and  forty-one  windows.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  whole  column  was  in 
sQch  a  state  of  decay,  tbat  the  staircase  could 
not  be  ascendedt  which  may  account  for  the  va^ 
riation ;  but  Castalio's  enumeration  is  probably 
the  true  one.  The  staircase  is  now  accessible. 
Sextus  V.  besides  repairing  the  base,  placed  on 
the  top  a  statue  of  St.  Paul,  fourteen  palms 
(10^  feet)  high.  It  is  supposed  that  there  was  a 
statue  here  formerly,  and  some  make  it  eighteen 
palms  (Idf  feet)  high :  but  the  coin,  which  is 
quoted  in  proof  of  there  having  been  a  statue, 
represents  another  column,  which  was  erected 
by  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  to  Antoninus 
Pins,  and  is  often  confounded  with  this.  Be- 
sides the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  pillar  by. 
time,  it  has  suffered  by  lightning.  This  befel 
it  in  the  time  of  Innocent  XI.  but  not  for  the 
first  time. 

The  bas-relteis  upon  this  column  have  been 

engraved  by  Bartoli,  and  published  by  Dom.  de 
Rubeis.  They  are  not  so  well  executed  as  those 
on  the  Pillar  of  Trajan.  The  object  most  wor- 
thy of  observation  in  them  is  the  figure  of  Jupiter 
Pluvius,  in  commemoration  of  the  shower  of  rain, 
which  came  suddenly  to  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
army  in  their  war  with  the  Quadi,  A.D.  174. 
The  dispute  which  has  arisen  upon  this  story  is 
well  known.  1  shall  therefore  only  mention  in 
the  notes  the  names  of  those  authors  who  ascribe 
the  miracle  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  and 
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of  those  who  simply  mentioii  the  finely'  widiout 

alluding  to  tlie  Christians''. 

THE  FORUM. 

♦  » • 

The  Fonun  is  perhaps  the  most  melancholy 
object  which  Rome  contains  within  its  walls. 
We  may  lament  the  ruin  of  a  temple  or  a  palace; 
bat  our  interest  in  the  fragments  remaininf^  is 
frequently  diminished,  by  our  either  not  knowing 
with  certainty  to  what  building  they  belongedi 
or  because  history  has  not  stamped  them  with 
any  peculiar  recollections.  But  studing  upon 
the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  Roman  Forumy  we  contemplate  a  scene 
with  which  we  Ancy  ourselves  Auniliar,  mi 
we  seem  suddenly  to  have  quitted  the  babi* 
tations  of  living  men.  ISot  only  is  its  former 
grandeur  utterly  annihilated,  but  the  ground  has 
not  been  apidied  to  any  other  purpose..  When 
we  descend  into  il,  we  .  find  that  many  (rf  the 
ancient  buildings  are  buried  under  irregular 
heaps  of  soil;  and  a  warm  imagination  might 
ftacy  that  some  spell  hung  over  the  spot,  fort 

*  Tcrtnlliiou  in  Apok^tico,  c.  5;  at  ad  Saqpulsm^.a  4. 
EuMb.  Chnnu  et  Hiit.  £od«»  lib^  v.  c.  S.  Nioqphonia»  Ub.  tv. 
c  12.  PasluB  Oronus,  liK  tIL  e.  9.  Oregat,  Nyw.  de  Quadr. 
Mart  Or.  ii.   Letter  of  Antoniiiiit  at  the  aid  of  Jsalfai  Ifait. 

Ap.  i.   These  mention  the  prayers  of  the  ChristiaBa*  TheftU 

lowing  only  det  iil  the  simple  fact  :  Dio,  lib.  Ixxi.  Jul.  Capitol, 
in  M.  Aur.  c  J  i  .  M\.  Lamprid.  in  Heliogab.  c.  9.  ThemisU 
Or.  15.    Claudi;ui.  dc  Sexto  Cutis.  Honor ^i,  340. 
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bidding  it  to  be  profaned  by  the  ordinary  occu« 
pation  d£  inhabited  cities*  •  * 
'What  Virgil  says  of  its  appeanitice  before  the 

Trojan  settlers  arrived,  is  singularly  true  at  the 
preaent  inomenty 

•  ^  passim  armcnta  videres 

Ropianoque  foro  et  lautis  mugire  carinis. 

Mh.  viii.  S60. 

bare  the  Roman  people  saw  temples  erected  to 
perpetuate  their  toplolts,  and  'lirhere  the  Roman 

nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  the  magnificence 
of  their  dwellings,  we  now  see  a  few  insulated 
pillars  fitanding  amidst  some  broken  arches:  or* 
if  the  cnridsity  of  fcH^igners  has  Investigated 
what  the  natives  neither  think  nor  care  about,  we 
may  perhaps  see  the  remnant  of  a  statue  or  a 
column  :extracled  from  tba  rubbish.  Where  th^ 
ComMa  were  held;  where  Cicero  harangued,  and 
where  the  triumphal  processions  passed,  we  have 
now  no  animated  beings,  .except  strangers  at*- 
tracts  by  cariosity,  this  conTicts,  who  are  ^mr 
ployed  in  excavating  as  a  punishment,  and  those 
more  harmless  animals  already  alluded  to,  who 
find  a  scanty  pasture,  and  a  shelter  from  the  sun 
under,  a  grove  -of  treies..  TheHoman  iFdmm  .is 
now  called  the  Campo  Vaccino,  .  *  ^-  • 
If  we  look  to  the  iioundahes  of  this  desolations, 
the  prospect,  is  equally  moum^L.  At  one  end 
we  liave.the'hill  of.4fae  Capitol^  on  the  snmmit  of 
which,  instead  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
wonder  of  the  world»  we  have  the  palace  of  the 
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solitary  senator.  If  we  wish  to  ascend  this  emi- 
nence, we  have  on  one  side  the  most  ancient 
stractore  in  Rome^  and  that  a  prison:  on  (he 
other  the  rains  of  a  temple,  which  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  finest  in  Rome,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  known.  If  we  turn  from  the  Capi- 
tol, we  have  on  oor  right  the  Palatine  hill,  which 
once  contained  the  whole  Roman  people,  which 
was  afterwards  insufficient  for  the  house  of  one 
emperor,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  few  gardens 
and  a  conyent.  On  the  left  there  is  a  range  of 
cfanrches,  formed  out  of  ancient  temples  ;  and  in 
front  we  discover,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
through  the  branches  of  trees  and  the  ruins  of 
buildings,  the  mouldering  arches  of  the  Colos* 
seum. 

If  ever  we  could  wish  to  meditate,  and  might 
be  allowed  to  moralize,  upon  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  greatness,  it  would  be  here.  I  could  well 
pardon  the  weakness  of  that  mind,  if  it  must  be 
called  weakness,  which  feels  sorrow  at  such  a 
scene.  But  I  could  neither  envy  the  philosophy, 
nor  pardon  the  selfishness  of  him,  who,  because 
nature  has  denied  him  a  heart  susceptible  of  such 
impressions,  would  extend  the  prohibition  to  all 
around  him.  When  Marcellus  wept  as  Syracuse 
was  about  to  fell,  and  Marius  surveyed  the  rains 
of  Carthage  with  the  eye  not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a 
man,  we  surely  do  not  think  that  human  nature 
was  degraded :  but  the  sorrow  of  the  one  must 
have  been  increased  by  the  thought,  that  so 
much  splendor  must  shortly  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his 
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own  glory :  wad  when  Marios'  saw  his  country's 

ancient  rival  in  the  dust,  he  must  have  felt  that 
the  same  cause  which  sent  him  as  an  exile  to  the 
shores  of  Africa*  might  shortly  lerel  bis  oHm  city 
to  the  fete  of  Carthage.  Yet  are  we  accustomed 
to  admire  the  feelings  both  of  Marcel lus  and  of 
Mariua.  May  we  not  then  be  allowed  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  mighty  names  which  once 
graced  the  Roman  ForamT  May  we  not  see  in 
it  a  memorial,  that  whatever  is  great  may  be 
overthrown?  and»  what  is  more  mortifying  to 
human  pride^  that  much  which  is  oveithrown 
maybe  forgotten?  Posthumous  fame  has  such 
charms  for  some  men,  that  they  would  consent 
to  be  overwhelmed,  if  they  were  certain  that  they 
would  be  taliced  about  some  thousand  years  afler. 
But  ambition  would  find  but  poor  enconragement 
in  the  niins  of  the  Forum,  where  so  much  great- 
ness lies  doubly  buried  ;  and  though  some  frag- 
ments may  occasionally  be  brought  to  light  from 
the  soil  which  cOYers  them,  yet  the  revolution  of 
ages  has  consigned  them  to  oblivion,  and  they 
serve  only  to  excite  the  ingenuity  or  the  jealousy 
of  antiquaries. 

But  we  must  turn  from  these  meditations  to  a 
detail  of  the  melancholy  scene.  If  a  line  be 
drawn  in  one  direction  from  the  Arch  of  S.  Se- 
▼erus  to  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  and  from 
the  same  arch  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  or  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
to  that  of  Jupiter  Stator,  we  shall  have  some 
notion  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Forum. 
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^Vfttaviiis  -icShr  ns%  ithait  the  Kniim  jdini  mtm 
difterent  Amh        of  the  Greeira:   With  the 

lattei*  the  Forum  was  in  the  form  of  a  square ; 
v^itli  the  Romans  it  was  an  ohlong,  the  breadth 
beiag:  about  twor^tbtrda  of  tbe  length*  Wttbnl 
tiidimlb'bf  Rome  thete  were  many  open  spaces, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Fonim,  such  as  the 
Boarium,  that  of  C»sar,  ^erva,  Tr^jaiv  ^» 
Mvd  the  ¥4>nm  Romaniun  obtoSMd  tbe  nane  in 
a  more  partteular manner,  and'  When  we  speak 
simply  of  the  Forum,  it  is  this  which  we  would 
be  understood  to  mean.  , 
. .  If  we  wiab  to  'imo^w  what  buiUinga  or  olber  ob«> 
jeete  tbe.4ma  of  it  contained,' we  aioatkx>ic  to 
history.  The  place  itself  will  afford  us  little  in- 
ibnnation..  Some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown 
upon  tbe  anfajeot^^if  tbe  ex^vationa  atfs..  conti- 
nued ;  but  the  surface  is  at  present  only  made 
n^ore  unsightly  by  the  hillocks  of  soil,  which  are 
tbrown  op.  in  ,  all  4irectiona»  md  ^BoffmA  to  re> 
niain.  We  mast  Batnrally  auppoae/  tbat  macb 
open  space  was  left  for  public  meetings,  and  the 
9rdinary  occupation  of  a  market-place :  but  there 
were  also  boildings  of  various  descriptions,  botb 
for  use  and  amanent  Beaidea  tamplesy  co- 
lunms,  and  arches,  we  read  of  shops  and  por- 
ticos, which  .seem  to  have  surrounded  the  whole* 
The  first  care  of  Romuhts  and  Talioa  waa  to 
mdce  it  le?el,  removing  tbe  trees  wbicb  grew 
there>  and  draining  off  the  water,  which  flowed 

*  Lib.  V.  c  1. 
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ittto  it  as  a  geneHBil  receptacle  teom  the  eunroiiiid- 

iiig  eminences ^  Tarquinius  Priscus  parcelled 
OttI  icertain  portions  of  it,  where  private  indivi* 
duab  mght  build;  and  doring  bis  veigii  Bhopa 
aad  portieo0  were  oooatracted. .  We  leara  from 
Vitruvius,  that  by  the  term  portico,  we  are  not  to 
ttiukfiitand  a  mere  open  colonnade  for  the 
purpose  of  walking  under,  but.  places  in  which 
there  were  shops,  (he  mentions  particutariy  tiiose 
of  silversmiths  or  bankers,  [argentarii])  and  that 
there  were  apartments  over  them  ^.  Perhaps  the 
Palais  Royal,  at  Parisi  or  &U  Mark's  ,  place  at 
Venioe,  m^y  give  us  a  good  notion  how  the 
walks  and  shops  were  constructed  on  the  sides. 
The  middle  of  it  was  by  no  means  free  from 
buildings,  as  we  read  of  streets  passing  through 
it,  which  would  imply,  that  part  of  it  was  co- 
vered with  houses,  leaving  a  passage  for  the 
people  to  pass«  The  Via  Sacra  entered  the  Fo» 
rum  near  die  Temple  of  Ai^ninus  and  Fan* 
stina,  passing,  as  is  supposed,  under  an  arch, 
called  that  of  Fabius.  The  name  however  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  lost,  when  it  reached  the 
Forum :  and  perhaps  the  Via  Sacra  was  rather  an 
expression  for  the  whole  line  of  streets,  through 
which  the  triumphal  processions  passed  from  the 
Arch  of  Constantine  to  the  Capitol,  than  any 
one  particular  street  which  bore  that  name.  It 
certainly  was  not  in  a  straight  line;  but  after  it 
had  passed  under  the  Arch  of  Titus,  it  went  in  a 

'  Dion.  HaL  lib.  u.  'LikT.c,  t. 
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slantmg  directira  towards  the  Temple  of  Peachy 

and  from  thence  to  the  Arch  of  Fabius.  Whether 
there  were  more  streets  than  this  in  the  Forum, 
or  whether  the  greater  part  of  it  was  an  open 
space,  we  find,  that  sometunes  the  extraordinary 
luxury  was  practised  of  covering  it  with  awnings. 
Cssar  spread  them  over  the  whole  of  the  Forum 
and  the  whole  of  the  Via  Sacra,  from  his  own 
house  to  the  Clivus  Capitolinns\  This  was 
during  his  dictatorsliip,  and  when  he  wished  to 
amuse  the  people  with  games.  Marcellus  did 
so,  when  no  spectacles  were  being  exhiMted, 
and  merely  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  whole- 
some for  those,  who  were  engaged  in  law-suits  *. 
We  learn  from  Dio^,  that  the  awning  was  some- 
tiroes  made  of  mlk. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  extract  from  ancient 
writers  a  description  of  buildings,  which  once 
ornamented  the  Forum,  but  are  now  no  longer 
in  existence.  We  read  of  Temples  to  C»sar,  to 
Augustus,  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  Vetta,  and 
other  divinities;  but  an  enquiry  into  the  situa- 
tion which  they  probably  held,  or  into  the  num- 
ber, and  height  of  their  columns,  would  be  any 
thing  but  interestnig,  and  never  can  lead  to  cer- 
tainty.  The  position  of  the  Rostra,  the  Comi- 
tium,  as  well  as  of  many  other  objects,  is  equally 
uncertain;  and  though  moibh  m^^t  be  said  as  to 
the  utie  which  was  made  of  them,  and  the  facts 
connected  with  their  history,  yet  in  treating  of 

Flin.  lib.  sis.  c  S.       'Ibid.  ^Lib.i]ui. 
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the  moaumentfl  stili  eonsting  in  Rome  we  must, 
omit  sach  subjects,  as  not  fonning  part  of  our 
plan. 

We  have  very  little  remaining  within  the  actual 
Veigi^  of  the  Foram.  The  threes  pillan»  which 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  are  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
others  have  called  them  the  Temfie  of  VulcaD, 
and  some  persons  of  late  ha?e  been  inclined  to 
see  in  them  a  part  of  the  Comitium.  Though 
only  three  columns  remain,  supporting  a  small 
portion  of  the  frieze  and  cornice,  yet  there  is  no- 
thing in  Rome  so  much  calculated  to  inspire  us 
with  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture.  They  are  of  white  marble,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  and  are  the  largest  fluted  columns 
in  Rome.  Desgodetz  gives  their  height  in  the 
French  measure  as  forty-five  feet  three  inches, 
and  seven  lines.  The  flutings  are  one  Roman 
palm  across, .  about  8^  inches,  Rnglish'.  It 
might  be  conjectured,  that  considerable  force 
had  been  used  to  destroy  this  temple  :  for  it  may 
be  observed,  that  sopae  of  the  blocks,  of  which 
the  shafts  are  composed,  have  received  a  vio- 
lent wrench,  so  as  actually  to  force  them  out  of 
their  places,  and  destroy  the  continuity  of  the 
fluting.  The  part,  which  remains,  probably  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  sides,  as  there  is  no  trace 

>  The  flutings  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Guv 
gentt  (Agrigentum)  are  two  palms  (171  incbea)  acnMs,  wbich 
confirms  tfie  lemerk  of  Diodorus  Sicolus^  (lib.  xiii.)  that »  man 
could  stand  lii  the  flutings. 
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of  a  pediaMBl,  which  it  would  ha^e  had  al  ailter 
of  Che  fironts^  .  t 

The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina 
now  converted  into  the  Church  of  S.  l^orenzo  in 
Miranda.  This  formed  neariy  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Forum.  It  'was  erected*  A.  D.  178» 
by  M,  Aurelius,  in  honour  of  his  predecessor 
Antoninus,  and  his  own  wife  Faustina,  who  was 
daughter  of  Antoninus.  Julius  Capitolinua  men- 
tions the  building  of  it ;  and  the  inscription  upon 
the  frieze  still  remains : 

DIVO.  ANTONINO.  ET 
DIVAE.  FAVSTINAE.  £X.  S.  C. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  ancient  building 
is  preserfed  :  but  the  principal  part  is  the  poip- 
tico  of  ten  coinoins,  six  in  front  and  two  on 
each  side.  They  are  Corinthian,  and  of  the 
marble  called  GipoUino,  anciently  Lapis  Phry- 
gitmx  the  bases  and  capitals  are  of  white  marble. 
Their  whole  height  is  sixty-three  palms.  The 
form  of  the  temple  was  oblong;  and  it  was  not 
peripteros,  or  surrounded  with  an  open  colon- 
nadcy  so  that  there  probably  never  were  more 
than  the^  ten  pillars,  unless  there  were  some  at 
the  other  end.  All  the  cornice  of  the  front  has 
disappeared,  as  have  the  shafts  of  the  pilasters 
at  the  sides :  but  some  ornaments  in  the  Meae, 
consisting  of  griffins  and  candelabra,  are  still 
tolerably  perfect.  The  portico  was  buried  to 
more  than  half  the  height  of  the  pillars ;  but  they 
are  now  laid  open  to  the  bases,  so  that  the  whole 
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maf  bemm'-;  fafiittlieydo.iiot  present  chiy  groat 

appearance  of  beauty,  as  the  marble,  of  which 
they  are  formed,  is  a  very  indifierent  sort. 

To  speak  correctly,  these  are  all  the  ancient 
reniains  which  belongM  to  the  Forum:  but 
there  are  other  buildings  not  far  off,  which  may 
properly  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  Before  we 
quit  the  vei^e  of  the  Forrim,  we  ought  however 
to  say  something  of  ihe  pillar  of  Phocas,  which 
undoubtedly  stood  within  it.  It  is  only  within 
a  very  few  years,  that  any  thing  was  known  for 
certain  respecting  this  column.  The  whole  of 
the  base  and  part  of  the  shaft' was  buried ;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries  was  greatly  exercised 
to  give  it  a  name.  L.  Faimo  conjectures  it  to 
have  been  that  of  Duilius;  and  others  had 
ascribed  it'*  to  ttle  Temple  of' Jupiter  Cdstos; 
others  to  the  Bridge  of  Caligula.  The  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  has  the  merit  of  having  an  ex- 
<iavatioa  made  round  il  in  ISl^  at  which  time  an 
inscription  was.  discovered  upon  the  base,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  a  gilt  statue  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  it  in  608»  to  the  liimperor  Phocas,  by 
Smaragdus,  Bxaiysh  of  Italy.  As  the  inscriptioD 
cannot  yet  have  made  its  way  into  many  books 
of  travels,  I  will  give  it  at  length :  but  not  hav- 
ing made  any  transcript  of  it  myself,  I  am  obliged 
to  copy  ft  from  the  Itinerary  of  Vasi,  which  I 
should  fear  is  not  very  correct.  It  is  singular, 
that  the  name  of  Phocas  himself  has  been  erased, 
probably  by  his  successor  Heraclius,  who  de* 
posed  and  murder?d  Phocas,  A.  D.  610.  Other 
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words  also  are  obliteraled,  which  1  have  marked 
«  bjf  a  Hue  under  Ibenou 

t OPTIMO  CLBHENTIS.  FELICISSIMOQVE 
PRINCIPI  l>OMINO  N.  PHOCAB  IMPERATORI 
PEBPETVO  ADO  CORONATO  TRIVMPUATORl 

SEMPER  AVGV8TO 
8MARAODT8  EX  PRABP08  8ACRI  PALATII 
AC  PATRICIV8  ET  EXARCHVS  ITALIAE 
DEVOTVS  EIVS  CLEMENTIAE 
PRO  INNVMERAB1LIBV8  P1ETAT18  EIV8 
BBNBPICII8  ET  PRO  QVIBTB 
F ROC V RATA  ITAL.  AC  CON8ERVATA  LIBERTATE 
HANC  STATVAM  F1ETATI8  EIV8 
AVRI  8PLEWPORB  MICANTEM  HVIC 
8VBLIMI  COLVMMAB  AD  PBRENNBM 
IPSIVS  GLORIAM  IMPOSVIT  AC  i>£DlCAVIT 
DIE  PRIMA  MENSIS  AVGVST.  INDICT.  VND 
PC^PIETATIR  EIV8  ANNO  QVINTO 

We  may  be  aorprised  to  read  ao  flattering  a  tri- 
bote  to  ao  execrable  a  tyrant.    Gregory  the 

Great,  who  was  then  pope,  has  also  made  ho- 
nourable mention  of  him  in  his  Epistles,  which 
gives  Gibbon  oocasion  to  say"*,  that  **  the  joyful 
applause,  with  which  he  salutes  the  fortune  of 
the  assassin,  has  sullied  with  indelible  disgrace 
the  character  of  the  saint."    But  we  should 
remember,  (which  G\bbon  does  not  mention^)  that 
bis  enormities  had  been  confined  to  the  eastern 
empire,  whereas  Italy  seems  to  have  been  fa- 

"  Dacliiie  and  Fall,  c  «8. 
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iRwred  by  Iniii.  He  wrote  to  Gregory,  prepoeing 
an  orthodox  confession  of  faith,  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romish  see,  was  very  liberal 
to  the  Rmnan  churches,  and  allowed  the  Pa»- 
theon  to  becoiiTerted  to  Christian  purposes.  All 
which  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  a 
pope  in  the  seventh  century,  and  perhaps  we 
ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  his  feelings  in 
the  nineteenth. 

Marlianus,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, says,  that  some  letters  were  visible  in  his 
lime  on  one  side  of  the  plinth,  but  were  so  worn 
by  age,  that  nothing  could  be  made  out.  The 
pillar  is  Corinthian,  of  Greek  marble,  and  fluted, 
sixty-three  palms  (forty-six  feet  two  inches)  high. 
It  stands  upon  a  high  pyramid  of  steps,  and  is 
probably  much  older  than  the  time  of  Phocas. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  Capitol,  and  not  far 
from  this  column,  are  three  pillars,  which  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.  It  is  known  from  Suetonius,  that  Au- 
gustus  erected  such  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  npon  occasion  of  one  of  the  servants, 
who  was  preceding  his  litter,  being  struck  with 
lightning ;  but  what  is  the  evidence  for  identify- 
ing it  with  these  remains,  I  do  not  know. 
Augustus'  building  was  restored  by  S.  Sevems 
and  Caracalla;  and  as  we  still  read  bstitth 
upon  the  frieze,  this  certainly  may  be  the  same. 
The  pillars  were  till  lately  buried  almost  up  to 
the  capitals,  but  are  now  laid  open  to  the  bottom. 
They  are  of  great  siae,  being  six  palms  (four  feet 
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tmt  inches)  in  diaBeter,.of  wbke  .nmrbld,  tjonm^ 
thian  and  fi«led.  Upon  -  the  bfeml  frieae  there 

lire  several  ornaments  connected  with  sacrifices^ 
flucb  as  the  Albogaierus^  ot  cap,  which  the  Fla^ 
men  Dialia  wore:  the  Skcupiia^  or  iiion  knift» 
with  an  ivcny  hilndle,  need  by  the; same:  priests 
the  Capedmiculus,  or  dish :  an  axe,  a  hammer^ 
the  aquiminaftimi  or  jug ;  the  aspcrsoriuniy  or  in- 
strament  for  sprinkling  the  lustral  water»  all  of 
them  osed  in  th^^ri^ta  of  Jupiter    whieb  may 

be  another  argument,  that  these  remains  are 
rightly  named.    Ther^  is  %  coin  of  Augustus,  on. 
4be  reTcne  <tf  which  ia'^a  portico  with  eix  pillars* 
The  tw90  middle  ones  ar^  widof  '%pwt  thlia  the 

rest ;  and  between  them  is  a  figure  of  Jupiter 
with  the  letters  lOv.  ton.    Vitruvius  saya>  that 

the  Temple  of  Jiq>iter  .Tonana  had  a  pcfrtico  of 
thirty  cohimns. 

Not  far  from  these  remains  are  eigiit  other 
pillars,  which  are  commpnly  said  tOjJbielQng  to 
ikt  Temple  of  ConcMl.  -Six  of  them  are  .in 
front;  thei  other  two  behind.   On 'tba  architrave 

we  readi    '     •  '  ' 

SENATVS.  P01»VI.VSQVE.  ROMANVS 
*'   '  \  INCENDIO.  CONSVMPTVM.  RESTITVIT . 

^arcely  any  thing  remains  above  the  architrave: 
all  that  exists  is  of  brick;  and  there' ar6  arches 

in  it  over  tlie  intercolumniations.    We  may  re- 

• "  "  TlMve  It  A  coin,  whkfa  bat  on  ons  ride  an  elephaiit  luid 
c  ABB  as;  cm  febe  rtverse  four  of  thwe  fAcnd  mstrumcnts. 
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gret  the  deitruetioii  of  this  tenaide  more-paitkm^ 
lariy,  becaase  at  no  vary'  dutaiit  period  it  wai 

nearly  perfect,  and  was  wantonly  destroyed. 
Poggio,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif4 
leenth  ceotury,  tells  na*  that,  the*  whole  of  the 
temple,  with  part  of  the  portieo,  was  burnt  -to 
make  lime ;  and  that  the  pillars  were  thrown 
down  since  he  came  to  Bjome.  Andrea  i^'^iivio 
relates  the  sane  story.;  and  tUs  :Biay  pcEfaapai 
famish  as  with  too  tnie  an  insight  into  the  cansi 
of  so  many  majestic  edifices  having  entirely  dis* 
appeared.  When  this  temple. was  restored,  after 
the  fire»  it  was  probably  dene  in  >aatey.afMl  aia* 
terials  were  employed  i|i  it  i^hich  belongal-  to 
different  buildings  :  for  it  has  been  observed, 
that  neither  the  diameters  of  the  pillars  nor  the 
interoolninniatiraB  ate  equak  The  >  two  as^pula^ 
colnnins  alone  have  plinths,  and'  tiie*  capitals  are 
composed  of  Doric  and  Ionic  mixed.  They  are 
of  granite,  and  all  of  one  piece,  fifty-nine  palmfi 
(Ibrty4hree  feet  three  inches)  high:  the  basef 
said  capitals  are  of  white  roarbte:  -  * 

Now  that  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  with  the 
Roman  antiquaries  to  call  into  dispute  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  ancient  baildings».  the 
Temple  of  Concord  has  been  obliged  to  change 
its  title,  and  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a 
Temple  of  Fortune.  This  goddess  was  certainly 
wbrriiippftd  nesr  this  spot»  as  appears  irom  some 
verses  at  Praeneste: 

Tu  quoqae  Tarpeio  coleris  Ticina  Tonsnti, 
Votonim  vindcx  semper  For  tuna  mcorum. 
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We  know  also  from  Zonmus,  that  Ibe  Temple  of 
Fortime  was  burnt  m  the  time  of  Maxentm ; 

and  any  repair  made  after  his  time  would  be 
likely  to  be  in  bad  taste^  as  this  certainly  was. 
So  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we 
shonM  be  justified  in  altering  the  appellatiott  of 
these  remains. 

Part  of  the  Church  of  SS«  Cosmo  and  Da* 
miano  is  ancient.  It  was  perhaps  not  actnally 
in  the  verge  of  the  Forom,  bat  near  to  it.  The 
round  vestibule  is  generally  said  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Temple  of  Remus^  bat  others  ha?e  called  it 
a  Temple  of  Qnirinns.  Livy  mentions  one  hav- 
ing been  erected  by  Papirius  in  4G0  U.  C.°  and 
this  may  have  been  the  Temple  of  Quirinus,  which 
was  burnt  in  703^  and  lestoied  by  Augustas:  but 
it  is  stated  to  have  had  seventy-six  columns  at- 
tached to  it,  which  presents  a  greater  idea  of 
magnificence  than  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
this  small  Vestibule.  It  was  converted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  Christian  church  by  St.  Felix  III. 
in  530;  repaired  in  689  by  Sergius  I.;  and  again 
m  700  by  Adrian  I.  who  added  the  bronze  doors. 
Its  present  appearance  however  is  very  difietent 
from  what  it  was  during  those  periods  :  for  the 
church  being  found  extremely  damp,  on  account 
of  the  great  accumulation  of  soil  outside.  Urban 
VIII.  raised  the  level  of  it;  so  that  the  present 
floor  is  about  twenty  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
ancient  temple,*  and  its  doors  of  bronze,  with 
the  two  pillars  of  porphyry,  were  formerly  much 

^  Lib.  3u  c.  46. 
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lower  down  than  tbey  are  now.  The  oi^ginal 
leTel  may  be  seen  by  descending  some  steps  near 
the  altar.  There  is  a  curious  echo  in  the  vesti- 
bule. 

Close  to  this  chiirch  are  some  of  the  most  re» 

markable  remains  in  Rome,  which  till  lately  were 
always  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Peace.  Good  reasons,  however,  are  given  for 
makiog  Us  believe  that  this  name  has  been 
wrongly  applied.  It  is  certain,  from  Suetonius 
and  from  Josephus,  that  Vespasian  erected  a 
magnificent  temple  near  the  Forum,  and  conse* 
crated  it  to  Peace.  But  we  also  learn  from  He^ 
rodian,  that  the  whole  of  it  was  consumed  by  tire 
io  the  reign  of  Commodus.  Procopius  tells  us, 
that  the  rains  were  lying  on  the  ground  in  his 
time ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  was  rebuilt  sabse^ 
quently :  so  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  pre- 
sent remains  to  belong  to  the  building  erected  by 
Vespasian.  It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  what 
we  ought  to  call  it.  Va&i  thinks  that  it  is  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine;  but  I  have  not  found 
any  other  authority  for  this  idea.  A  small  portion 
only  of  the  original  building  remains;  but  the 
parts  of  it  are  on  a  prodigious  scale.  It  consists 
of  three  very  large  arches,  each  about  seventy- 
five  feet  across.  We  should  consider  these  in 
the  present  day  as  a  side  aisle,  or  as  three  lateral 
chapels.  The  rest  of  the  building  has  disap- 
peared ;  but  the  plan  may  be  made  out,  and  it 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  nave,  witli  an  aisle 
on  each  side  ;  these  were  divided  from  each  otlier 
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by  &igl^i  pillars,  four  of  wbich  fllood  against  the 
pirn  which  divide  thmm  arcliai*  One  of  iktm 
may  still  be  iem  in  Rome,  it  being  that  very 

beautiful  pillar  which  stands  in  front  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  wa9  remoyed  from  its  ongiaal 
place  by  Paul  V.  and  meatuies  aixly^foor  palms 
(forty-seven  feet)  in  height.  Nothing  gives  ns  a 
greater  idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  structure,  than 
the  vast  and  elcigant  proportions  of  this  column : 
and  if  we  are  leally  to  assign  the  building  to  the 
days  of  Constantine,  we  must  suppose,  that  the 
eight  pillars  came  from  some  edifice  which  had 
been  erected  at  an  earlier  period.  The  middle 
arch  of  the  three  is  recessed  farther  back;  and  eaoh 
of  the  others  has  two  rows  of  windows,  with  three 
in  each  row.  The  ceiling  of  all  of  them  was  or^ 
namented  with  ptucco»  much  of  which  still  re- 
mains. It  is  ctflontated  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  temple  was  326  feet,  and  the  width  220. 
The  entrance  is  supposed  Xq  have  been  at  the 
side  facpig  the  Colosseum. 

Beyond  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome.  We  see  here  two  chapels, 
joining  each  other  by  the  senucin^ular  tribunes; 
and  this  is  all  that  now  remains,  though  when 
the  building  was  entire  it  Mas  extreuiely  magni- 
hcent.  This  temple  had  the  singular  honour  of 
having  an  emperor  for  iUi  architect ;  as  Adrian 
himself,  who  was  fimd  of  this  study,  drew  out  a 
plan  of  it,  and  submitted  it  to  Apollodorus,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  reign 
of  Tngan,  by  building  the  Forum  of  thai  em- 
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peror,  and  tlie  bridge  over  the  Danube.  Adrian 
was  load  of  all  the  fine  aits,  and  fancied  himself 
a  great  proficient  in  them.  We  know  that  he 
amused  himself  with  painting  and  sculpture ; 
and  Aurelius  Victor  is  complaisant  enough  to 
compare  him  to  Polycletus  and  Eopbranor. 
Apcdlodoms  had  reason  to  lament  his  having  an 
emperor  for  a  rival ;  for  as  he  was  not  so  good  a 
courtier  as  Aurelius  Victor,  he  did  not  much 
praise  his  master's  taste  in  the  plan  of  this  tern- 
pie;  and  having  ofiended  him  by  a  former  ex*- 
pression  of  his  opinion,  he  was  punished  with 
death.  Dio  gives  us  the  account  of  this  temple ; 
from  whom  it  appears  that  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  portico,  and  the  whole  length  was  730  palms, 
(535  feet,)  the  widtii  4^7  palms,  (321  feet.)  Pru- 
dentins  also  menticms  it: 

into 

Detobmm  RofDfl»  (colitur  nam  aangiiine  et  Ipia 
More  Desy  aooMnqae  lod  ceo  namen  habetnr: 
Atqae  Urbis  Vcnerisque  pari  se  eulmtne  toUiint 

Templa:)  simul  geminis  adolcntur  thura  Deabus. 

Cootr.  Sym.  i.  218. 

The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the  first  who  erected 
a  Temple  to  Rome,  U.  C.  569  p. 

Between  the  Forum  Romanum  and  that  of 
Trajan  there  were  two  others,  that  of  Augustus, 
and  that  of  Nerva.  The  latter  was  begun  by 
Domitian,  and  finished  by  Nenra ;  and  from  its 
communicating  with  the  two  others  was  called 
Tran^torium,  or  Pervium.    Part  of  the  wall 

'TacAa.  lib.  iv.  c.  56. 
o2 
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which  bound ed  this  still  remains,  of  a  great 
height,  and  about  144  paces  long.  It  is  com- 
posed of  square  masses  of  freestone,  yery  large, 
without  any  cement,  and  it  is  extraordinary,  that 
it  is  not  carried  in  a  straight  line,  but  makes  three 
or  four  angles,  as  if  some  buildings  had  interfered 
with  its  direction.  There  is  an  arch  in  it  called 
L*Arco  de'  Pantani,  and  this  also  is  irregularly 
built,  as  the  sides  of  it  are  not  at  right  angles,  but 
oblique.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  half  buried  by 
the  accumulation  of  soil. 

Close  to  this  arch  are  some  remains  of  the 
temple  erected  in  honour  of  Nerva,  by  Trajan. 
Others  have  called  it  the  temple  erected  to  Motb 
UUor  by  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  a  vow» 
which  he  made  in  the  campaign  against  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  Venuti  says  that  there  was  for- 
merly this  inscription  on  the  architrave : 

■    IMP.  NERVA.  CAESAR.  AVG,  PONTIF 
MAX.  TRIB.  POT.  II.  IMP.  II.  PROCOS. 

Pliny  mentions  a  temple  to  Nerva  in  his  Pa- 
negyhCy  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Rome.  At  present  nothing 
remains  but  three  pillars  and  a  pilaster  of  the 
Portico,  which  looked  towards  the  Forum  Ro- 
manum.  These  pillars  are  Corinthian,  of  Parian 
marble^  fifty-four  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  ar- 
chitrave, which  is  supported  by  them,  is  hand- 
somely ornamented.  The  monastery  of  the  Nun- 
ziatina  is  built  immediately  behind  these  pillars. 
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and  a  high  brick  tower  belonging  to  it  rises  over 
them. 

Not  far  from  this,  and  still  near^  to  the  Fomm 

Romanura,  is  a  still  more  beautiful  fragment,  con- 
sisting of  two  columns  supporting  a  magnificent  > 
architrave,  which  are  supposed  to  have  be-* 
longed  to  a  Temple  of  Minerva.   The  pillars  are 
Corinthian,  eleven  feet  in  circumference,  and 
calculated  to  be  thirty-one  in  height,  but  more 
than  half  of  them  is  buried.   The  frieze  is  very 
rich,  containing  bas^reliefe  characteristic  of  Mi- 
nerva, of  very  good  workmanshijj.    Above  this 
is  an  attic  story,  which  has  sufiered  considerably, 
but  a  figure  of  Minerva  in  the  middle  of  it  is 
tolerably  perfect.    This  may  be  the  temple  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  %  **  when  the  Forum  was  dedi- 
4!ated,  which  is  called  Pervium^  in  which  a 
loftier  and  more  magnificent  temple  is  erected 
"  to  Minerva," 

TIIJUMPHAL  ARCHES. 

Pliny  calls  the  Triumphal  Arch  a  new  inven- 
tion: not  that  they  were  unknown  before  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  but  because  they  were  of 
much  meaner  materials  and  unornamented.  Ro- 
mulus is  said  to  have  had  one  of  brick;  and 
Blondus,  an  antiquary  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
says,  that' the  remains  of  it  fell  down  in  his  time. 
Camillus  had  one  of  stone,  which  was  not  far 

«  Lib.  vii*  c  86L 
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from  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  All  those  which 
still  remain,  or  of  which  the  situations  are  known, 
were  plaoed  ia  the  way,  dkmg  which  the  trium- 
phal proeessioiw  psMtd  to  the  Capilol.  It  eeeme 
probable,  however,  thai  sometimes  temporary 
arches  were  erected  during  the  triumph,  and  the 
more  durable  ones  afkerwarde. 

ARCH  OF  JANUS. 

Tlas,  wUcb  is  the  noet  ancient  now  femaia- 
iag,  was  probably  not  a  TViamfihal  Arebw  » It  ia 

the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  This  name 
was  given  to  all  those  Aichea  which  hadpasaages 
tbroagb  them  both  ways;  Idat  is,  wfceia  them 
were  two  arches  cutting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Such  Arches  were  called  simply 
Jmd;  as  SittloiiiBS  says  of  DomilaMi,  ^  He 

erected  a  great  many  Jmi  and  Arches,  with 
"  cars  and  triumphal  insignia  in  different  quar- 

teis  of  the  city."  The  Temple  of  Janus  itself 
was  probably  on  this  plan.  The  first  was  bnilt 
by  Nnma'.  PIntarch  calls  it  mk  XSv^ost  a  two- 
gated  temple :  and  Servius  has  the  following  pas- 
sage, at  JEn.  vii.  607.  Kuma  Poitt|[ilitts 
"  erected  this  sanctaary,  (the  Temple  of  Jaaas,) 
"  near  the  bottom  of  the  Argiletus,  by  the  The- 
**  atre  of  Marcellus :  it  consisted  of  two  very 

smaUL  temples.  There  were  two,  on  account  of 
"Janns  having  two  fiieea.    Afterwards  when 

'  Liv.  lili.  i,  a  1^ 
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**  Falerii,  a  Tuscan  city,  was  taken,  an  image  of 
^  Janin  with  four  fronts  was  found :  in  conse- 
^eoceofwbicbytliat  which  Niima  had  fiiiiidied 
was  mmored  to  the  Forani  Transiloriiimy  and 
♦*  one  temple  was  built  with  four  gates.**  The 
words  of  Servius  seem  to  shew,  that  the  building 
erected  bj  Num  wais  ttot  far  from  the  present 
Arch  of  Janus.  It  is  ornamented  with  twelve 
niches  on  each  side ;  and  on  the  east  and  west 
thej  are  ail  deep  enough  to  have  contained  8ta^ 
tnea.  On  the  other  sides  only  fcnr  are  of  that 
depth.  Varro'  says,  that  Janus  had  twelve  altars 
dedicated  to  himi  one  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
Some  have  imagined,  that  the  twelve  nfehes  on 
each  side  of  tUs  arch  reht^  to  this  cnrtonr;  and 
appeal  to  the  etymology  of  Janus,  which  they 
aay  is  synonimous  with  Tempus, 

Not  modi  is  known  as  to  tbe  date  or  pnrpose 
of  tMs  Aroh.  There  is  treason  to  believe^  that  it 
was  made  um  of  by  the  bankers  and  money- 
changers ;  and  Horace  alludes  to  this,*  or  a  sini- 
lar  bnikling,  when  he  says^ 

postquam  omuls  res  mes  Janum 
Ad  fflisdhim  finscts  «st  Sat*  il.  S»  IS. 

And, 

Virtus  post  nummos.   Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 
Perdocet.  Efist.  L  1,  54. 

The  Greek  marble,  of  which  it  ief  budt,  brii^  the 
date  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  as  thatma- 

•Lih.lr. 
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terial  did  not  begin  to  be  used  till  that  time. 

Each  side  is  seventy-seven  feet  long.  The  lower 
part  has  only  been  lately  brought  to  light  from 
the  8oil»  whicb  bad  accumulated  round  it  The 
brickwork  at  the  t6p  is  the  woik  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  was  fortified  by  the  Frans^ipani 
family.  Much  of  the  demoiitioa  of  the  ancient 
buildings  in  Rome  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
sensions  of  great  families,  on  which  occasions 
these  relics  were  sei^ted  upon,  as  places  of  de- 
fence. During  the  residence  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon  in  the  fomrteenth  centmy,  the  Colonna 
and  Orsini  families  contributed  not  a  little  to  this 
destruction. 

Hie  spot,  on  which  tiie  Arch  stands,  fimiMy 
reminds  tis  of  former  times  :  no  where  in  Rome 
is  there  a  greater  appearance  of  desolation  and 
decay.  The  groond  points  out  by  its  irregular 
surface  thai  ibany  buildings  are  buried  under  it: 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  may  be  seen  close  by,  pars- 
ing under  the  stupendous  Arch,  which  covers  it: 
other  water  flows  into  it,  which  occawoaally 
inundates  the  Arch  itseff,  and  which  probably 
formed  the  Lake  of  Jutuma.  Even  the  ancient 
name  of  Velabrum  is  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
8.  Georgio  in  Velabio,  which  is  not  lar  off. 
That  there  was  always  water  in  this  neighbour* 
hood  we  learn  from  several  passages  in  ancient 
authors.   TibuUus,  lib.  ii.  el.  5. 

At  qua  Veiabri  cegio  patet,  ire  solebat 
^iguus  pulsa  per  va4a  linter  squs. 
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Ovid,  Fasti,  0,  10. 

Qua  Yelabra  tolent  in  Circttm  ducere  pompasi 

Nil  pnMor  salioes  cfMaM{iie  oaana  fbU : 
HIc,  1^  nuiic  fbra  flont,  lintrei  crrare  Tidemi 

Quaque  jacent  valles^  maximc  Circe^  tuts. 

ARCH  OF  TITUS. 

Tliis  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  from  tbe  Colosseum  to  the 
Fomm.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful models  of  architecture  which  remain,  though 
it  has  suffered  more  thansomeof  the  other  Arches; 
nor  was  it  so  large,  ccAosisting  only  of  one  arcb- 
way.  The  white  merUe,  of  which  the  whole  is 
composed,  is  become  quite  black  with  age.  It 
is  generally  quoted,  as  l>eing  the  most  ancient 
bui}diQg»  in  which  the  Cmipo^ite  order  is  foond: 
bat  Pocock  in  bis  travels*  - mentions  a  temple  at 
Melasso  (anciently  Mylasa)  in  Can  a,  where  the 
six  pillars  of  the  portico  are  Composite.  His  en- 
graving clearly  represents  them  as  such ;  and  as 
the  temple  was  built  in  honour  of  Augustus  and 
Rome,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscription  still  re- 
mainingy  we  have  here  an  earlier  specimen  than 
the  Arch  of  Titus  by  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. If  the  Composite  is  rightly  called  the  Ro- 
man order,  it  is  angular  that  tbe  earliest  known 
specimen  of  it  sfaonld  be  in  a.  Greek  city;  and 
we  may  remark  as  a  singular  circumstance  its 

«VcLii.p.€l. 
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not  being  found  in  the  Colotsetini,  alio  buHt  by 
TituSy  which  consists  of  four  stories,  and  where 
the  three  first  are  successively  Doiict  ldnic»  and 
CoriBtfaian.  It  night  hm^m  beoo  expeoBed,  that 
the  fourth  would  have  beeu  Composite,  in  order 
to  continue  the  variety,  but  this  also  is  Conn- 
thian,  aa  well  as  the  one  below  it.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however*  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
Composite  order,  we  are  using  a  term  not  re- 
cognized by  the  ancients.  Vitruvius  does  not 
make  t,  fifth  order  of  it,  and  oftly  notices  tfie  vm- 
'  riety  in  the  capital,  winch  lie  asys  is  conq>08ed 
of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  The  shaft 
and  other  parts  are  not  characterized  by  him,  aa 
having  any  tUng  pecaliar ;  aad  in  the  same  way 
he  considers  the  Corinthian  capital  as  made  up 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic.  Serlio  is  the  first  writer 
who- treats  of  the  Composite  as  a  fiMi  order;  and 
Im  IbmMb  his  reonudBs  upoft  this' Areb*  the  two  of 
Septimius  Severus,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  Tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  &c. 

This  Arch  was  erected  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  to  ccMnmemmttto  the  trimnph, 
which  followed  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti^ 
tas.  Tlie  inscrqptioa  is  briefly  tliis^ 

SENATVS  POPVLVSQVE  ROMANVS 
m\0  TITO  DIVI  VE8PASIANI  F 
▼BSPASIAMO  A^OWrO 

And  from  the  epithet  of  Divus  applied  to  Titus 
we  learn,  that  it  was  not  erected  till  after  his 
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death.  This  inscription  is  on  the  side  facing  the 
Coloflseum.  On  the  opposite  front,  the  attic  and 
cornice  are  completety  defaced ;  and  the  base  of  * 
one  of  the  pillars  is  the  only  ornament  remaining 
on  that  side.  Some  of  the  vessels,  which  be- 
loaged  to  the  temple  at  Jernsalem,  and  which 
were  carried  in  the  trinnphal  procession*  appear 
in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  interior  sides  of  the  Arch. 
There  is  also  tiie  emperor  himself  in  a  car,  drawn 
by  four  homes,  attended  by  senators^  crowned 
with  laurel. 

A  Dissertation  was  written  upon  these  bas- 
reliefs  by  Reland,  intitled,  De  Spoliis  Templi 
^  HierosolyBiitBni  in  Arcu  Titiano,  Tr^j.  ad 
**  Rhen.  1710/'  in  which  are  give*  en^vings  of 
the  Arch,  and  the  figmres  carved  npon  it.  The 
treatise  is  full  of  Rabbinical  learning,  and  may 
be  inleraaluig'  to  tiw  admima  of  that  atady :  hat 
I  shall  only  select  firona  il  a  few  vsnarks^  which 
relate  immediately  to  the  sculptures  upon  the 
Arch. 

Josephoa "  says*  that  the  golden  table»  golden 

candlestick,  the  bqok  of  the  law,  and  other 
spoils,  were  carried  in  the  triumph.  Those* 
which  can  be  recognized  upon  the  Arch  are  the 
candlestick,  the  table*  the  vessel  of  incense*  and 
two  trumpets.  Reland  tells  us,  that  he  employed 
Anthony  Twyman,  an  Englishman,  to  measure 
the  bas*reUefa  for  him*  and  that  the  candlestick, 
including  the  base,  was  two  feet  nine  inches 

•IHBdkJtid;^  17. 
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(English)  in  height.    The  breadth  of  the  base 

and  of  the  branches  at  top  is  exactly  the  same, 
each  being  two  feet.  This  however  can  of  course 
give  US  no  measure  of  the  height  of  the  can- 
dlestick itself.  We  may  observe,  that  all  the 
branches  rise  to  the  same  height,  so  as  to  form  a 
straight  line  at  top ;  and  the  two  exterior  branches 
are  not  similar  in  their  ornaments.  With  respect 
to  these  ornaments,  and  the  form  of  the  candle- 
stick itself,  descriptions  are  to  be  found  in  Rab- 
binical writings :  it  is  also  represented  in  some 
ancient  gems  and  opon  a  lamp,  engravings  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Re]and*s  work. 

The  account,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
is  that  given  in  Exodus  xxv.  31 — 36.  We  there 
jfind  mention  of  three  difoent  ornaments,  bowls, 
knops,  and  flowers.  Joscphus*  describes  them 
thus,  TiirottiTeti  Ifi  cfai^ta  xa)  K^im  irvf  foUrMCi^  Mi 
»garfigtiUif*  tC^/t^iMfr»  H  ^rdfra.  In  this  pas- 
sage, the  xgiva,  are  what  our  translators  have 
called  flowers;  and  in  the  Septuagint  they  are 
also  called  ttfira.  The  Mgarfi^Ufa  are  the  cups, 
or  bowls,  and  the  poI(rKoi  are  the  knops.  Reland 
calls  the  latter  mcda^  apples ;  and  supposes,  that 
they  were  intended  for  the  mala  punica,  or  pome- 
granates. From  the  Greek  term  used  by  Jose- 
phus  and  the  Seventy  we  might  be  led  to 
imagine,  that  the  flowers  were  meant  for  lilies ; 
but  Reland  conjectures  them  to  be  the- flowers 

•  ^  Antiq.  lib.  Ui. 
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Of  the  pomegranate.   In  the  bas-reliefs  the  three 

ornaments  always  join  each  other,  the  apple  in 
the  middle,  and  the  cup  and  the  flower  sar- 
roanding  the  top  and  bottom  of  it;  bo  that  we 
may  naturally  suppose  the  flower  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  fruit.  Maimonidos  informs  Us, 
that  the  cups  were  like  Alexandrian  cups»  nar* 
row  at  the  bottom  and  broad  at  the  month ;  in 
short,  like  modem  cancers,  and  so  they  appear 
upon  the  Arch.  The  same  author  says,  that  the 
knops  were  like  Cretan  apples,  in  shape  like  an 
and  broad  from  each  extremity.  The  flowers 
he  compares  to  those  in  the  capitals  of  pillars,  or 
to  a  dish,  the  lips  of  which  are  bent  outwards. 

The  table- represented  on  the  arch  does  not 
answer  so  well  to  the  descriptions,-  which  we 
have  of  it.  The  account  is  to  be  found  in 
Exodus  XXV.  23»  &c.  At  verse  20»  mention 
is  made  of  rings  at  the  feet  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it :  these  are  not  in  the  figure.  Jose- 
phus  ^  says,  that  the  legs  were  finished  exactly, 
(riXior;  Mnigrt^fiim,)  for  the  lower  half;  and  that 
the  upper  half  of  them  was  square.  This  does 
not  appear  from  the  bas-reliefs,  but  it  is  possible, 
that  the  edges  have  been  rounded  off  by  time. 
There  are  two  vessels  upon  the  table. 

According  to  the  Book  of  Numbers,  x.  2, 
there  were  to  be  two  trumpets  made  of  silver,  of 
which  , a  fai:ther  .description  may  be  seen  in  Jo- 

'  Antiq.  lib.  iiL  c.  6. 
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9&fkiBm\  Two  tmmpeto  appear  upon  Ibe  Arch ; 
and  ffaia  is  all  wUch  k  worthy  of  notice^  as  to 

the  form  of  the  different  vessels. 

The  fate  of  these  spoils,  after  they  were  carried 
in  Iriuniphy  ia  rather  iatareating.  We  can  trace 
their  history  down  to  a  late  period,  but  what 
linally  became  of  them  can  perhaps  never  be  as- 
certained. Josephus  8ay8%  that  the  veil  and 
books  of  the  law  were  placed  in  the  Palace  at 
Rome,  and  the  candlestick  and  other  spoils  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  golden  fillet  being  seen  in  the  time  of 
Adrian.  When  the  Temple  of  Peace  was  bonit» 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  these  treasures  were 
not  destroyed ;  for  Anastasius,  where  he  relates 
that  Genseric  entered  Rome  on  the  third  day 
after  the  flight  of  Maximus,  and  carried  off  a 
great  deal  of  treasure  to  Africa,  says,  that 
amongst  the  spoil  were  the  Hebrew  vessels^ 
wbtcb  Titps  had  brought,  to  Jerusalem  \  He 
states  farther,  that  Belisarius,  after  conquering 
the  Vandals,  returned  to  Constantinople  with 
great  treasures,  among  which  were  the  Jewish 
vessels  which  Titus  had  brought  to  Rome,  and 
Genseric  had  carrit  d  to  Africa.  This  was  in  the 
year  520.    Procopius  confirms  this  accounts 

*  Lib.  iii*  c.  S. 

•DeBdlo  Jiid.  lib.  vii.  c.  94. 

*I  give  tliis  (>n  the  authority  of  Reland,  but  I  have  not 
myself  been  able  tu  Bnd  tlie  passage  in  Anastasiui.  Nice> 
l^onis  mentions  it,  lib.  xv«  c.  11. 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  9* 
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ami  adds,  that  a  Jew,  who  saw  them,  told 
an  acqaamtanoe  ot  the  empevoc^  that  it  vould 
not  be  advisable  to  carry  them  to  the  Palace  al 

Constantinople,  as  they  could  not  remain  any 
where  else  hut  where  Solomon  had  placed  them. 
This  he  said  was  the  reason  why  Genseric  had 
taken  the  Palace  at  Rome,  and  the  Roman  army 
had  in  turn  taken  that  of  the  Vandals.  When 
this  was  reported  to  the  emperor,  he  was  alanoed, 
and  sent  llie  whole  of  them  immediately  to  the 
Christian  churches  at  Jerusalem. 

We  have  mention  of  some  more  of  the  Jewish 
spoils  in  another  passage  of  Pfocopins,  whefe  he 
says,  that  tfie  Franks  carried  on  the  siege  of  Car-i 
cassio  with  great  eagerness,  because  they  under- 
stood that  the  royal  treasiure  was  there  which 
Alaric  bad  carried  df  when  he  plnndeied  Rome; 
among  which  were  the  treasures  of  King  Solo* 
mon,  and  the  spoil  taken  by  the  Romans  from 
Jetusalem. 

Besides  these  bas-reliefs,  there  are  others  in 

the  frieze,  which  represent  the  procession  of  a 
sacrifice.  Over  the  Arch  there  is  a  hollow 
chamber^  which  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
particular  use,  except  to  lighten  the  building. 
Till  the  time  of  Sextus  IV.  the  bas-reliefs  were 
not  visible,  so  much  had  the  soil  accumulated, 
and  buried  the  Arch.  That  pope  oiderad  it  to 
be  excavated ;  and  there  is  now  a  clear  passage 
under  the  Arch  at  the  level  of  the  ancient  pave- 

mentt  if  not  upon  the  ancient  pavementitself*  . 
I  have  seen  it  stated,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the 
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truth  of  the  story,  that  no  Jew  will  pass  under 
this  Arch ;  but  that  if  they  want  to  go  that  road» 
they  walk  by  the  side  of  it'. 

ARCH  OF  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS, 

(In  the  Forum.) 

This  Arch  stands  at  tlie  Ibot  of  the  Capitol, 
and  was  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  ancient 
Fonim.  It  is  of  white  marble^  and  consists  of 
one  large  arch,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side, 
with  a  lateral  communication  from  one  to  the 
other.  Besides  the  bas-reliefs  on  each  front,  it 
is  ornamented  with  eight  fluted  Composite  pil- 
lars; and  it  may  be  observed,  that  here,  as  in 
most  ancient  buildings,  the  roses  upon  the  in* 
tenor  of.  the  arch  are.  all  diflareat.  It  appears 
that  formerly  there  was  a  chariot  on  the  top :  for 
coins  exist,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  head  of 
Caracalla»  with  antonimvs  pivs  avg  font  tr  p 
vii»  and  on  the  other  is  an  arch»  with  the  inscrip- 
tion«  ARcvs  AVGG  SC.  Ou  the  top  of  the  Arch  is 
a  car,  with  two  persons  in  it,  drawn  by  six 
horses:  on  each  side  i^  a  figure  on  horseback, 
followed  by  one  on  foot.  On  another  coin  we 
have  a  singular  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  inscription,  which  is  thus,  att.  k.  m.  avp. 
CBVH.  aiiton£Ikoc«  avf.  On  the  reverse  there 
is  an  arch,  and  arcvs  avgo  sc  as  before.  In 
* 

*  XheoslyaiitliaritywlikhlNooUcaat  pi^^ 
Stalls  in  her  Novel  of  CorioM^ 
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one  of  the  sides  is  a  staircase  of  fifty  steps,  lead- 
ing to  the  top. 

The  Arch  was  erected  in  honour  of  Septimius 
SoT^ras  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta^ 
to  commemorate  two  triamphs  over  the  !Par- 
thians.    Accord ingf  to  Baronius  it  was  built 
A.  D.  203,  or  205,  which  was  the  time  of  the 
second  triumph.   Some  antiquaries  have  raised 
doubts  as  to  this  emperor  triumphing  at  all,  or 
have  confused  the  two  together.  Spartian  makes 
him  refuse  the  honour,  because  he  could  not 
enter  his  chariot  owing  to  the  gout.  But  it  seems 
extraordinary,  if  he  could  make  such  a  success- 
ful campaign,  and  such  a  long  journey  back 
again  to  Rome,  why  his  gout  should  hinder  him 
fffom  being  drawn  through  the  streets  for  a  few 
hours.    Even  Herodian  seems  to  confound  the 
two  triumphs,  though  he  mentions  the  applause, 
sacrifices,  games,  &c.   Tertulfian*  sayss,  that  he 
was  in  Rome  when  Severus  triumphed  over  the 
Parthians;  and  we  know  from  history  that  he 
made  two  expeditions  into  the  £ast ;  the  first  in 
IM,  when  be  conquered  King  Vologeses ;  the 
second  in  199,  when  he  took  Ct;esiphon,  and 
the  treasures  of  King  Artabanus.   The  circum- 
stance of  his  being  twice  styled  parthicvs  in 
the  inscription,  seems  to  point  out  two  expe- 
ditions and  two  triumphs.    The  same  inscrip- 
tien  occurs  on  each  front. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  Arch  was  erected 

*  De  Htbitu  Mvlieb.  c  7. 
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to  the  emperor  s  two  sons,  as  weli  as  to  himself; 
bat  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  name  of  Carar 
calla  alone  occurs  in  the  inscription.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  name  of  Geta  has  evidently  been  erased, 
which  was  done  when  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  brother  Caracalla.  Tlie  nsnal  me- 
thod of  affixing  these  inscriptions  was,  first,  to  cut 
the  lettera  in  the  stone,  and  then  to  fasten  in 
other  letters,  which  were  cast  in  metal.  The 
metallic  letters  have  been  carried  off  from  this  in- 
scription, as  from  almost  every  other ;  but  from 
this  very  circumstance  we  are  able  to  malc;e  oujt 
the  fact,  that  in  the  seventh  line  there  were  once 
different  words  from  what  now  appear.  The 
inscription  in  this  line  is  now  optimis.  fortissi* 
MiSQ,  paiNCiPiBVS :  bnt  the  marble  is  depressed 
along  the  whole  line,  which  shews,  that  some- 
thing had  been  cut  away,  and  the  holes,  in  which 
the  first  metallic  letters  were  tixed,  still  remain. 
By  tracing  these  holes,  it  is  coiyectnred,  that  the 
original  inscription  in  this  line  was  et.  p.  septi- 

MIO.  GETAE.  NOBILISSIMO.  CAESARI.  OPT.  The 

naval  ornaments  denote  the  means  taken  by  Se* 
veras  to  transport  his  men  down  the  Euphrates, 

Tigris,  and  rivers  of  Adiabene. 

Descriptions  of  this  arch  may  be  found  in 
Winkelmann,  and  Serlio ' :  but  the  fullest  account 
is  by  Joseph  Maria  Suaresius,  (Rom«  1676,) 
from  whose  work  I  have  extracted  a  few  obser- 
vations to  illustrate  the  bas-reUe&. 

'  Lib.  iii.  de  Architect. 
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I  win  suppose  U.peraon  to  approach  the  Arch 
from  the  Colosseum ;  and  that  he  first  looks  at 
the  bas-reliefs  on  his  left  hand.  These  relate  to 
the  first  expedition  of  Sevems,  A.D.  106;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  routed  King  Vologeses,  took  - 
Can^ha,  and  went  against  the  Adiabeni  or  Osrhoeni . 
On  the  top  Severos  harangues  his  soldiers;  below 
him  the  Romans  are  slaying  the  Parthians,  and 
at  the  bottom  the  city  of  Carrha  is  taken.  On 
the  right  the  siege  of  Nisibis  is  raised,  and  Volo- 
geses flies  on  horseback. 

The  bas-reliefs  on  the  right  relate  to  the  year 
ld6,  when  Severus  was  still  in  the  East.  At  the 
top  of  the  compartment  are  represented  Severus, 
and  the  King  of  Armenia,  who  is  admitted  to  his 
friendship.  In  the  middle,  Abgarus,  King  of  the 
Adiabeni  or  Osrhoeni,  offers  the  assistance  of 
troops ;  and  at  the  bottom  the  Romans  apply  the 
battering  ram  to  the  capital  of  the  Atreni. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Arch  (facing  the  Ca- 
pitol) the  bas-reliefs  on  a  person's  right  band  re- 
late to  the  emperor's  second  expedition  in  199. 
At  the  top  he  is  haranguing  his  men,  and  send- 
ing out  commanders.  At  the  bottom  he  again 
besieges  Atra,  and  the  inhabitants  are  holding 
out  their  hands  to  him.  In  the  comer  is  a  ma- 
chine, called  Catarrhacta,  for  letting  out  water^ 
which  is  described  by  Caesar^. 

The  remaining  compartment  contains  the  af- 
fidrs  of  the  year  SOI.   In  the  top  row  the  En- 

«  De  BeUo  CiviU,  Ub.  ii. 
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phrates  is  cnmed^  and  Ctesiphon  talfm.  In  the 
second  two  chiefe  kneel  down  before  the  empe- 
ror, which  denotes  the  submission  of  Arabia.  At 
the  bottom,  the  Tigris  is  crossed,  Sdeucia  is 
taken,  and  Artabanus  flies. 

The  bas-reliefs,  which  are  under  these  several 
compartments,  represent  the  treasures  and  cap* 
tives  led  in  triumph.  The  whole  series  is  in  an 
indiflbrent  style  of  sculpture,  and  presents  but  a 
poor  idea  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that  time. 

This  Arch  was  formerly  buried  lor  nearly  half 
its  height.  IieoX.ordmd  some  excaTations  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Angelo.  They  were  again 
undertaken  in  1563,  but  soon  filled  up  again, 
and  the  present  pope  laid  it  open  to  the  bottom 
in  18M,  at  which  time  the  pavement  of  the  an* 
cient  Clivus  Asyli  was  discovered. 

ARCH  OF  S.  S£V£RU8, 

(in  Foro  Boario.) 

This  stands  yefy  near  to  the  Arch  of  Janus, 
and  one  side  of  it  joins  on  to  the  andent  Church 

of  S.  Georgio  in  Velabro ;  so  that  many  of  the 
ornaments  cannot  now  be  seen,  being  buried  in 
the  wall  of  the  Church.  It  is  small,  and  was 
erected,  as  the  inscription  states,  by  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  to  S. 
Severus,  his  wife  Julia,  and  his  son  Caracalla. 
The  existence  of  this  Arch  probably  points  out 
where  the  triumphal  processions  passed,  as  we 
know  that  they   went  through  this  Forum  on 
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their  way  to  the  Circus  Maxim  us ;  and  these 
Arches  were  generally  erected  on  the  line  of  their 
march.  We  may  obaenre  here,  as  in  the  lavger 
Arch  to  the  same  emptor,  that  the  name  of  Geta 
has  been  erased  from  the  inscription.  It  occurred 
in  the  Mth  and  eighth  lines.  In  the  fifth,  where 
we  now  read  roRTissiMO.  fblicissimoqve. 
PRiNCiPi.  ET.  P.  P.  PROCOs,  we  may  conjecture, 
tliat  there  was  formerly  £T.  p.  septimio.  getae. 
NOBiLissiMO*  CAE8ARI :  and  tn  the  eighth*  instead 

of  ET.  p.  SEPTIMII*  GBTAB.  NOBILISSIMI.  CAESA- 

Ris,  there  has  been  substituted  parthici.  max i mi. 
BRiTTANici.  MAXiMi.  Independent  of  the  mar- 
ble bearing  marks  of  the  alteration,  we  may  de- 
monstnite,  that  the  latter  line  most  have  been  a 
subsequent  addition,  as  Caracalla  did  not  assume 
the  name  of  parthicvs  till  long  after  his  father's 
deaths  From  the  expression  tbib.  pot.  xii. 
this  Arch  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  foU 
lowing  the  other,  where  we  read  trib.  pot.  xi. 

Some  bas-relie&  may  be  observed  upon  the 
Arch,  and  every  part  of  it  is  loaded  with  oma- 

^In  Bdsoni's Thivdf, p.  106, thm is Ihtt inscription, tdkm 
^isRy  in  E^ypt* 

IMP.  P.  8EVCRI.  BT 
ANTONINI  PII8SIM0AVM.  AVOO 
BT.  PET  ISSI 

wbm  the  letim  with  « lins  nnder  thm  are  dotted ;  h^ 
I  pNsame,  that  we  ait  to  understand,  liiBt  they  have  bem 
pardy  erased.  ThegofeneroTEgyptinthedaysofCbncana 
was  doubtless  fbo  good  a  courtier,  not  to  fhUow  tiie  eismple, 
whidi  tfie  cmperof  himself  had  est 
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menu  in  a  very  rich  style.  The  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  are  Composite.  In  front  is  a  sacrifice, 
in  which  are  the  fibres  of  Severus  and  Caracalla: 
that  of  Greta  has  been  defaced.  Under  the  arch- 
way the  same  thing  may  be  observed.  On  the 
aide  facing  the  Arch  of  Janus  is  a  plough  drawn 
by  a  bull  and  a  cow,  which  is  known  to  indicate 
the  founding  of  a  colony,  and  perhaps  alluded  to 
the  tradition  of  Romulus  having  begun  to  trace 
out  his  infant  city  from  this  spot.  It  is  engraved 
in  Grsevius,  vol.  tii.  p.  609,  and  by  Desgodetz. 

ARCH  OF  GALLIENUS.  . 

This  is  a  small  Arch,  and  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning. The  remains  of  it  are  not  far  from  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  to  S.  Croce«  It  is  of  freestone  and  of 
indifferent  workmanship,  without  any  scilTptttre 
or  other  decoration  to  attract  attention.  We 
learn  from  the  inscription,  that  it  was  raised  to 
the  Emperor  Gallienus  and  his  wife  Salonina  by 
M.  Aurelius  Victor,  which  would  give  it  the  date 
of  about  A.D.  200. 

GALLIENO.  CLEMENTIRSIMO.  PRINCIPI 
CVIVS.  INVICTA.  VIRTVS 
SOLA.  i'lETATE.  SVPERATA.  EST 
ET.  SAPONIN  A  E.  SANCTISSIMAE.  AVO 
M.  AVRBUVS^  VICTOR 

DBDICATISSXMVS 
MVMINI.  MAIESTATiaVB 
£ORVN 
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A  chain  still  hai^s  from  the  middle  of  this  Arch, 
to  which  were  suspended  the  keys  of  the  Porta 
Salsicchia  in  Viterbo»  which  city  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  A.D.  J 200. 

ARCH  OJ?  CONSTANTINE. 

This  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill, 
▼ery  near  the  Colosseum,  and  was  erected  by  the 
senate  in  honour  of  Constantine's  victory  over 
Maxentius.  The  battle  was  fought  beyond  the 
Ponte  Molle ;  but  as  the  triumphal  procession, 
after  leaving  the  Circus  Maximus,  wound  round 
the  Palatine  hill,  and  so  entered  the  Forum  by 
the  Via  Sacra,  it  passed  by  the  spot  where  this 
Arch  stands.  The  inscription  alludes  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  tjrrant :  but  the  words  instinctv  di- 
viNiTATis  in  the  third  line  are  supposed  to  have 
been  added  afterwards;  as  the  marble  is  there 
rather  sunk  in,  and  the  holes  for  the  bronze  let- 
ters are  confused.  Besides  the  inscription,  we 
read  on  one  side  of  the  Arch  votis  x  and  votis 
xXf  on  the  other  side  sic  x  and  sic  xx.  This  was 
OM^nt  to  express  the  Voia  deemmdia  and  vicen^ 
naUa^  or  vows  for  ten  and  twenty  years,  which 
were  offered  up  for  the  preservation  of  the  empe- 
ror and  the  empire.  The  origin  of  this  custom 
we  learn  from  Dio';  Augustus,  in  order  to  re- 
"  raove  from  the  Romans  any  suspicion  of  his 

looking  to  the  kingly  power,  took  upon  him 

*  Lib.luL 
r  4  > 
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**  the  imperial  office  only  for  ten  years.  When 
ibis  period  had  elapsed,  another  period  of  6ve 
years ;  and  when  that  was  finkhed,  still  another 
**  of  five ;  aftiT  that  a  period  ol"  ten  years,  and 
still  anotlier  after  that  were  successively  de- 
^'  creed  to  him ;  so  that  by  a  continuation  of  such 
'*  decrees  he  held  the  imperial  power  for  his 
**  whole  life.     For  which  reason  the  later  em- 
perors  also,  aldiough  the  power  is  conferred 
upon  them  not  for  any  limited  time,  but  for 
^*  tlieir  whole  life,  celebrate  a  festival  for  its  re- 
V  newal  every  ten  years ;  and  that  is  the  case  at 
^  preselit."  (Dio  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.)    We  frequently  find  on  coins 
voT.  X.  XX.  XXX.  xxxx,  and  on  one  of  Constan* 
tine  himself  is  voT.  xx. 

The  imilding  consists  of  one  large  arcb,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side;  and  is  ornamented 
with  eight  Corinthian  pillars  of  Giallo  aniico, 
with  a  statue  over  each.  There  is  a  staircase 
leading'  to  the  top;  and  the  compartment,  m 
which  it  is  constructed,  is  thicker  than  the  cor- 
lesponding  one.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that 
the  two  smaller  arches  are  not  exactly  of  the 
same  width.  A  great  difierence  will  be  perceiTed 
in  the  workmanship  of  the  bas-reliefs;  which  is 
to  be  explained  by  this  circumstance  ;  that  many 
of  them  came  firom  an  Arch  of  Trajan,  which 
stood  ill  his  Forum.  That  we  may  be  able  to 
compare  the  state  of  the  arts  at  the  two  diderent 
periods,  it  will  be  well  first  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately what  parts  belong  to  each.  The  eight  pil- 
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lars  already  mentioned,  and  the  statiies  over 
th^oiy  came  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan ;  so  did 
eighteen  of  the  bas-reliefs ;  viz.  the  ten,  which 
are  in  the  attic  story,  and  Che  eight  round  me- 
dallions. All  the  rest  are  of  the  age  of  Constan- 
tiue;  and  by  comparing  one  set  with  the  other» 
we  may  perceive  how  greatly  the  arts  had  de- 
teriorated since  die  time  of  Trajan.  Indeed  no 
more  convincing  proof  could  be  given  of  the  de- 
generacy of  the  arts  in  the  time  of  Constantine» 
than  his  being  obliged  to  adopt  the  prodactioBS 
of  a  former  period :  unless  we  suppose,  that  the 
hurry  was  so  great  to  finish  the  structure  in  time 
for  the  triumph^  that  they  could  not  wait  for  any 
work  to  be  executed  on  purpose.  By  thus 
transferring  the  ornaments  of  one  arch  to  the 
Other,  we  find  the  victories  and  actions  of  Trajan 
ascribed  to  Constantino.  But  this  is  only  a  de- 
fect, when  the  story  is  knowa;  and  we  have 
gained  this  advantage  by  it,  that  whereas  the 
Arch  of  Trs^an»  and  all  the  other  ornaments  of 
his  Forum,  except  the  column,  are  destroyed, 
these  bas-reliefs  still  exist  upon  the  Arch,  to 
which  they  were  removed.  It  may  also  be  re- 
niarked,  tliat  Trqan's  buildings  deserved  to 
meet  with  this  spoliation  more  than  those  of  any 
other  emperor,  as  he  was  famous  for  placing  his 
own  name  upon  all  public  edifices,  as  if  be  had 
been!  the  founder  of  them ;  which  made  the  wits 
of  Borne  eall  him  Htrba  Parielina^  or  a  weed 
upon  the  wall  K 

^  Ammian.  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxvU.  c.  3. 
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Of  the  bas-reliefs,  the  four  which  are  in  tlie 
attic  story  on  the  front  facing  the  Colosseunii  re-> 
present  the  triamphal  entry  of  Trajaa  into  Rome ; 
the  repair  of  the  Appian  way ;  his  measures  to 
supply  Italy  with  provisions ;  and  Partomasires 
imploring  him  to  restore  to  him  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  father. 
On  the  opposite  front,  and  likewise  in  the  attic 
story,  we  find  Trajan  declaring  Partenaspartes 
king  of  Parthia ;  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  bjr  Decebalus,  kvm  of  Dacia; 
his  harangue  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the  sacrifice, 
called  Suovetaurilia,  performed  by  him.  On  the 
two  sides  there  are  also  two  bas-reliefs,  which 
are  -considered  the  finest  of  the  whole,  and  ap- 
pear originally  to  have  formed  ouly  one  compart- 
ment They  represent  the  victory  gained  by 
Trajan  over  Decebalas.  The  eight  round  me- 
dallions  on  the  two  fironts  relate  to  the  sports  of 
the  chace,  of  which  we  are  informed,  that  Trajan 
was  fond  ;  and  to  sacriiices  oSeved  by  him  to 
Mars,  ApollOy  Diana,  &c. 

The  sculptures  contemporary  with  the  arch  are 
very  inferior  to  the  former.  Those  at  the  bottom 
relate  to  the  taking  of  Verona,  and  the  victory 
over  Maxentius.  The  line  of  bas-reliefs,  which 
goes  all  round  the  arch,  contains  military  pro-* 
cessions,  and  such-like  shews,  of  wretched  work- 
manship. There  are  two  more  round  medaUions, 
one  at  each  side,  which  contain  chariots  drawn 
by  two  horses :  these  are  meant  for  the  sun  and 
moon^  and  are  emblems^tical  of  the  east  and 
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west.  The  four  fi«:ures  of  Fame  over  the  arch, 
and  the  victories  on  the  pedestals  of  the  column, 
will  also  shew  the  poor  slate  of  the  arts  in  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Those  on  the  interior  sides 
of  the  Arch  are  of  the  same  date,  but  better 
workmanship. 

It  has  been  already  stated*  that  the  eight  oo« 
lumns  of  Giallo  antico  came  from  the  Arch  of 
Trajan.  To  speak  more  properly,  only  seven  of 
the  present  colamns  came  from  thence ;  for  Cle* 
raent  VIII.  took  one  of  them  away,  to  form  a 
companion  to  another,  which  stands  under  the 
oi^an  in  the  JLateran  Basilica,  where  it  may  still 
be  seen.  The  marble  now  called  Giailo  amiieo, 
is  one  of  those  varieties,  which  is  only  known 
from  the  ancient  specimens.  It  seems  to  re- 
semble that  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny»  where 
he  is  treating  of  a  marble,  called  ony^,  or  ala- 
bastrites  He  says,  that  one  variety  in  particu- 
lar was  admired,  which  was  the  colour  of  honey, 
having  wavy  spots,  and  not  transparent.  .  The 
faults  in  this  sort  were  a  homy  appearance,  and 
too  much  white,  and  a  resemblance  to  glass.  It 
was  found  in  Egypt,  India,  and  other  places. 
Each  of  the  pillars  is  40  palms  (29i  feet)  high, 
and  the  other  was  found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
Clement  replaced  the  column,  which  he  took 
from  this  Arch,  with  one  of  white  marble;  but 
they  are- all  become  so  black  from  age,  that  the 
difference  is  scarcely  discernible. 

^Lili.3anivi.S.18. 
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The  slataesy  which  are  above  the  coliinins»  like- 
wise came  from  Trajan's  Arch,  and  are  of  the 
marUe  called  Pavonazzetto.  At  least  seven  of 
Ihem  are  so ;  and  the  eighth  being  of  white  mar- 
ble was  placed  there  by  Clement  XII.  who  had 
heads  put  to  ail  the  statues,  the  original  ones 
having  been  carried  off  by  Lorenzino  de'  Medici^ 
who  assassinated  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander. 
The  bands  were  also  motilated.  A  fragment  of 
the  original  statue  is  preserved  in  the  Capitol, 
with  the  words  ad  abcvm  on  the  base  of  it. 
The  statoes  aie  meant  to  represent  Dacian  pri- 

boaers. 

The  soil,  which  had  accumulated  round  this 
Arch,  was  removed  by  order  of  the  present  pope 
in  1804 ;  and  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  Via 

Triumphalis  was  then  brought  to  light. 

OTHER  ARCHES. 

The  Arch  of  M.  Aurelius  existed  in  the  Corso, 
near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  till  the 
year  1665,  when  it  was  removed  by  Alexander 
YII.  to  make  more  room  in  the  street.  Amongst 
the  ornaments  were  eight  pillars  of  Verde  antique, 
two  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Corsini  Chapel, 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica.  Pliny  mentions  four 
kinds  of  marble"^  which  seem  to  have  resembled 
what  we  now  call  Verde  antique.  Properly  ^peak- 

**  hih*  JuuLvi.  ell. 
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iog  tbey  were  not  .  marble,  but  serpeiiltiie;  and 
the  lemcieiits  ga¥e  to  one  of  them  the  name  of  ' 

Ophites,  from  the  veins  in  it  resembling  the  spots 
of  a  serpent.  He  tells  us  that  there  was  a  Lace- 
daamonian  marble,  of  a  very  valuable  sort;  it  was 
green,  and  more  lively  (hihrim)  than  atiy  other. 
Other  sorts  were  afterwards  found  in  Egypt, 
daring  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and 
were  called  after  those  emperois.  Tbey  both 
differed  from  Ophites;  for  that  resembled  the 
spots  of  a  serpent,  and  had  its  name  from  that 
circumstance ;  but  the  others  were  spotted  in  a 
diflerent  manner:  Angnstns  had  wavy  onrls 
coming  to  a  point ;  Tiberios  had  distinct  spots 
of  green  and  white  not  intermixed.  {Angus turn 
undaiim  crispum  in  vertices,  Tiherium  sparsum 
lum  cmmhOa  cmniie*)  Besides  which  there  wero 
no  blocks  of  Ophites  to  make  columns  from,  ex* 
cept  very  small  ones.  The  specimens  in  Rome 
must  therefore  have  come  from  Egypt.  Indeed  it 
appears  from  the  same  chapter,  that  the  Ophites 
also  came  from  near  Memphis  in  Egypt;  at  least 
one  variety  of  it  did,  which,  from  being  of  an  ash 
colonr,  was  called  Tephnas.  The  softest  kind 
of  Ophites  had  more  white  in  it ;  the  hard  had 
more  of  black. 

There  were  four  bas-reliefs  upon  the  Arch  of 
M.  Anrelius,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Capitol, 
one  in  the  Orsini  Palace ;  and  where  the  fourth 
is  is  not  known.  It  is  asserted  in  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes %  that  there  are  six  compartments  in  the 

■  P.  92. 
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Capitol  which  came  from  this  Arch  :  ]»  M.  Au^ 
reliuB  pardomng  the  vanquished  in  bis  triumphal 
car ;  2,  sacrificing  ;  3,  receiving  a  globe  from  the 
Grenius  of  Rome ;  4,  L.  Verus  haranguing ;  5, 
Faustina  ascending  to  heaven ;  6  °. 

This  Arch  obtained  the  name  of  Arco  di  Tri- 
poli, and  di  Pbrtogallo.  Some  have  thought 
that  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Domitian ;  but 
aa  Suetonius  tells  us  that  every  memorial  of  this 
emperor  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  senate, 
and  as  Dio**  expressly  includes  the  triumphal 
Arches,  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  name  of 
Domitian  cannot  be  rightly  applied  to  this  Arch. 
Accordingly  some  have  given  it  to  Drusns,  step- 
son of  Augustus ;  others  to  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina. But  as  drawings  taken  of  it  while  it  existed 
represent  the  upper  part,  in  which  the  inscription 
was,  as  entirely  gone,  it  is  possible  that  tradition 
had  rightly  preserved  the  name  of  Domitian,  and 
that  the  Senate,  content  with  destroying  the  in- 
scription which  recorded  his  name,  saffered  tbe 
Arch  itself  to  remain. 

We  have  notice  also  of  other  Arches  which 
existed  formerly.  That  of  Trajan  has  been  al* 
ready  mentioned,  which  must  have  been  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  Arch  of  Fabius,  who  defeated  the 
AUobroges^  stood  in  the  Forum,  opposite  to  that 
of  S.  Sevents:  the  Via  Sacra  passed  under  it. 

*  Spence  only  names  five  compartment  :  perhaps  one  of  tbe 
subjects  was  extended  through  two  of  them. 
'  Lib.  Isviii. 
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At  the  opposite  angle  to  this  stood  the  Arch  of 
Tiberius.  Besides  tlie  Arch  of  M.  Aurelius,  there 

was  another  in  the  Corso,  that  of  Gordian,  which 
was  taken  down  by  order  of  Innocent  VIII.  when 
he  repaired  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata. 
L.  Fauno  tells  us,  that  there  was  written  upon 
this,  as  upon  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  votis  x 
and  XX.  It  appears  from  Poggio's  book,  on  the 
Mutability  of  Fortune,  that  several  Arches  were 
existing  in  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  fourteenth 
century^  which  have  subsequently  disappeared* 
He  mentions  one  which  had  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus upon  it,  between  the  Palatine  hill  and 
the  Tiber:  another  to  Trajan,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, near  the  Comitia;  and  a  third  to  Constan- 
tine, in  the  Circus  Maximus.  Perhaps  what  he 
says  of  the  ri  luains  of  tlie  Temple  of  Concord, 
and  of  the  Colosseum,  may  explain  the  disap- 
pearance of  these  Arches,  that  the  materials  of 
them  were  taken  away  to  bum  for  lime. 

OBELISKS. 

Few  monuments,  which  the  ingenuity  or  pride 
of  man  have  produced,  have  existed  so  long 
as  the  Egyptian  Obelisks  in  Rome.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  regret,  in  exploring  this  city,  that 
there  are  so  few  remains  of  the  Republic  ;  but 
•  these  Obelisks  carry  us  back  to  a  period  far  more 
remote,  to  the  age  of  Sesostris  and  Sothis,  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  years  before  the  birfli  of 
Christ.    Whether  we  consider  the  art  which 
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shaped  and  raised  such  enormoos  blocks  from 
tfae'quanyy  or  the  still  more  laborioiis  exertions, 

which  transported  them  to  Rotne,  our  astonishment 
must  certainly  be  raised,  and  our  curiosity  excited 
to  learn  their  history.  What  is  the  evidence  of 
this  history,  we  cannot  now  pretend  to  know  very 
accurately  :  we  iearn  much  from  the  evidence  of 
Pliny,  who  most  have  taken  his  statements  from 
the  best  authorities,  not  long  after  the  Obelisks 
themselves  were  removed,  and  when  public  cu- 
riosity must  have  been  raised  concerning  them. 
He  tells  us%  that  the*  Kings  of  Egypt  cut  these 
immense  blocks  in  emulation  of  each  other,  out 
of  a  quarry  at  Syene  in  the  Thebaid.  The  stone 
was  called  from  the  place  Syenite ;  from  its  colour, 
Pyrrhopacihmy  or  spotted  red.  They  were  dedi- 
cated  to  the  Sun,  as  was  expressed  in  their  Egyp- 
tian name.  Mitres  [or  Mestres,  who  according 
to  Kircher  is  the  same  as  Misraim]  was  the  first 
King  who  erected  them ;  and  Sothis'  one  of  his 
successors  had  four  cut,  which  were  forty-ei^lit 
cubits  long.  So  far  Pliny.  An  expression  in 
Ammianus  might  excite  our  astonishment  still 
more,  where  he  says  of  the  Obelisks*,  that  they 
were  cut  out  of  qnanies  which  were  searclied  for  in 
the  very  extremity  of  the  earth.  But  the  accuracy 
of  this  writer  is  not  sufficient  to  persuade  us,  that 

*^  lAh.  xxxvi.  0.  I  k 
Kircher  makes  Ammenephtes,  or  Memphis,  the  father  of 
Sothis,  or  Sochis,  to  have  lived  1^  A.C.  two  hundred  yei^s 
afler  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

'  Lib.  xvii.  c.  4w 
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the  Egyptian  kiog&  went  farther  than  their  own 
kingdom,  when  they  had  such  faie  quarries,  aa 
those  of  Sytee:  or.be  may  have  intended  the 

southern  inhabitants  of  Egypt  itself,  or  more  pro- 
perly of  Ethiopia,  who  with  respect  to  Rome 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  extremity  of  the 

earth. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  as  cre- 
dulous npoa  the  antiquity  of  ^yptian  works, 
as  upon  any  other.  The  date  of  the  Pjrramids 
may  not  exactly  be  known,  but  few  deny  them 
to  be  coeval  with  the  early  kings  of  Egypt.  The 
same  antiquity  is  claimed  for  these  Obelisks, 
and  apparently  with  as  good  reason.  Some  in- 
deed have  supposed  the  Obelisks  to  be  much  the 
oldest \  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  some  antiquaries 
made  them  to  be  more  than  three  thousand  four 
bundred  years  older  than  the  time  of  Augustus ; 
but  he  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion  that  they  were 
erected  about  one  thousand  years  before  his  own 
time,  that  is,  two  hundred  and  forty^six  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  one  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  After  the  Persian  conquest 
it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  period  when 
that  unfortunate  country  was  likely  to  produce 
such  woika.  Indeed  we  know  for  certain,  that 
some  of  the  Obelisks  existed  before  the  Persian 
conquest.  For  when  Cambyses  took  Thebes, 
and  set  fire  to  it,  he  ordered  the  flames  to  be 
extinguished  as  soon  as  they  approached  the 

*  Vid.  Bargfiei  Comment,  de  Obelisco;  Grsvii  Thes.  vol.  iv. 
p.  1911. 
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foundation  of  an  Obelisk;  so  much  was  he  struck 
with  the  magnificeBce  of  the  work.  Strabo  also^ 
mentioiui  the  exartenoe  of  eome  ObeUaks  in  Heli- 
opolis,  which  still  bore  marks  of  the  hre  in  the 
time  of  Cambyses. 

If  the  hieroglypfaice,  which  are  atiU  perfeci 
upon  ihem,  could  be  deciphered,  we  ahoiild 
perhaps  find  more  certain  information.  An  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  characters  upon  one  of 
them  wae  made  by  Father  Kircher;  and  it  bee 
been  obeerved  of  his  Disaertation»  that  tfioni^ 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  certain  in  it,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  imaginations 
But  el  the  tune  of  thehr  mnoTal  to  Roeon^  these 
characters  were  legible;  for  Pliny,  speaking  of 
those  in  the  Circus  M aximus  and  Campus  Mar- 
tins says»  that  both  contain  an  explanation  of 
natural  hislory  according  to  the  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy :  and  of  one,  which  was  erected  by  Mitres 
in  Heliopoiis,  he  tella  us  %    that  he  put  it  up  in 

consequence  of  a  dream;  and  this  wis  men^ 
**tioned  in  the  inscription  upon  it;  fbr  those 

sculptures  and  figures  are  the  letters  of  the 
"  Egyptians."  Diodoms  also  seems  to  have 
known  the  meaning  of  the  ftgufSs  inactibed  on 

the  Obelisk  of  Sesostris.  If  any  of  these  in^ 
scriptions  contained  the  history  of  the  erection 
of  the  Obelisks^  the  nntbority  of  Pliny  cannot  be 
oklled  in  qnestion* 

♦ 

*  Lib.  xvii.        *  Raoiiiy»  in  Speooe*!  Aascdotes^  pb  4Sk 
'  Lib.  joam,  c  9*        *  Lib.  sxxvi  c.  8. 
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Augustas  was  the  first  who  canoshred  the  idem 

of  transporting  these  immense  blocks  to  Rome : 
he  was  imitated  by  Caligula,  Constantine,  and 
others,  and  thej  were  i^erally  efected  in  some 
Circas.  They  have  all  sobseqnently  been  te-^ 
moved,  and  placed  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
city  by  difieient  popes.  Kircher  reckons  twelve 
in  all. 

The  loftiest  is  that  in  fW>nt  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

It  is  148  palms  (109  feet)  high*,  without  the  base 
and  pedestal;  and  14  palms  (11  feet)  broad  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  of  one  solid  piece  of  red  gra«> 
nite,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Ramises, 
King  of  Egypt,  erected  it  in  Thebes ;  and  Pliny 
aays^  that  be  lived  at  the  takmg  of  Troy»  which 
wonld  give  it  an  antiquity  of  three  thoosand 
years.  Kircher  makes  Ramises  to  have  flou- 
rished A.  C.  1297.  Ammianus  writes  the  name 
Rhamestes;  Tacitus*,  Rhamses;  Diodoros^ 
Remphis;  Josephus,  Ramphes;  Herodotus  ^ 
Rhampsinitus ;  Eusebius,  Ramises.  After  stat- 
ing that  Sothis  had  four  Obelisks  made,  each 
fbity-eight  cubits  high;  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Ra^ 
mises  [his  son]  made  four  others,  which  were 
forty  cubits.  These  were  erected  in  On,  or  He- 
liopolis.  Afterwards  Ramises  placed  another  in 
Mnevis^  wUcb  was  ninety-nine  feet  high  and  fomr 
cubits  wide.  In  cutting  this  last,  120000  men 
w^e  employed.  The  Obelisk  .in  front  of  St 

* 

« 

'  Kircher.  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  S.  '  Ad.  lib.  ii.  c  6a 

«  Lib.  i.      •  Lib.  ii.  c.  ISl. 
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Joho'Latenui  may  have  been  one  of  Ihese;  but 
it  was  not  removed  in  Pliny's  time.  Aogo8tua 

did  not  think  it  right  to  remove  it,  becaus(3  it  was 
dedicated  in  a  more  special  manner  than  the  rest 
lo>  the  Sun.  In  tlie  year  357»  Constantiua  nn* 
dertook  what  Augustus  had  declined.  The  flat- 
terers of  the  emperor  told  him,  that  Augustus 
had  been  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking. This  was  enough  to  excite  bis  vanity ; 
and  he  got  over  the  religious  scruples,  by  the 
idea,  that  though  he  removed  the  Obelisk  from 
one  temple,  he  should  erect  it  in  Rome»  which 
was  the  temple  of  the  whole  world.  He  had  it 
conveyed  down  the  ]Nile  from  Thebes,  and  at 
Alexandria  it  was  placed  on  board  a  vessel  of 
three  hundred  oars.  Considerable  time  was  spent 
i»  the  preparation,  and  Constantios  died  before 
the  Obelisk  left  Alexandria,  A.  D.  361 .  It  how- 
ever completed  the  voyage,  and  was  rowed  up 
the  Tiber  within  three  miles  of  Rome;  from 
whence  it  was  carried  by  land  to  the  Circus 
'Maximus.  This  account  is  taken  from  Ammi- 
anus^;  and  bis  descriptiofki  of  the  means  used  to 
raiee  it  in  the  Circus  M aximus  is  curious.  **  Sola 
**  post  haec  rt  stabat  erectio,  quae  vix,  aut  ne  vix 
quidem.sperabatur  posse  compleriy  erectisque 
usque  ad  periculum  altis  trabibus*  ut  machina- 
rum  cemeres  ikemos ;  innectuntur  vasti  funea 
"  et  longi,  ad  speciem  multiplicium  liciorum  coe- 
lum  densitate  nimia  Kubtexentes,  quibus  colli- 

'  Lib.  xvii.  c.  4. 
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gatis  mons  ipse  effi^atus  scriptilibus  elementis 
"  paulatimque  id  per  arduum  inane  protentus, 
"  diaque  pensilis  hominain  millibus  maltiii  tan- 
quam  molendinarias  rotantibos  metas,  cavea 
"  locatur  in  media,  eique  sphajra  superponitur 
ahena  aureis  laminis  nitens,  qua  confestim  vi 
ignis  divim  contacta,  ideoqne  Bablata»  lacb 
imitamentam  infigitur  8Breiini»  itideni  aoro  im- 
**  bracteatum,  velut  abundanti  flamma  canden- 
"  tis." 

CassiodoruB  tells  ns',  that  the  hieroglyphics 
upon  it,  which  he  calls  Chaldaic  signs,  denoted 
the  religion  of  the  ancients,  **  sacra  priscorum 

Cbaldaicis  signis  quasi  Uteris  indicari."  Am* 
mianus  gives  us  the  interpretation  of  part  of  these 
characters,  as  explained  by  Hermapion,  in  Greek. 
He  only,  however,  gives  those  which  were  on  the 
south,  and  part  of  those  on  the  east  side»  Three 
perpendicular  rows  of  hieroglyphics  may  be  ob* 
served  on  each  side  of  the  Obelisk ;  and  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Hermapion  describes  three 
separate  rows;  from  which  we  may  infer,. that 
they  were  read  perpendicolariy.  Kircher  eii> 
deavours  to  prove  that  Hermapion  knew  nothing 
about  hieroglyphics,  and  that  his  interpretation 
is  entirely  wrong.  But  the  learned  father  has 
himself  committed  a  great  error.  He  considers 
Herraapion's  explanation  to  refer  to  the  Obelisk 
removed  by  Augustus,  whereas  it  is  evident  from 
Ammianus,  that  we  are  to  apply  it  to  that  which 
was  removed  by  Constantius. 

'  Lib. 
Q  3 
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When  Sextos  V.  had  it  transported  to  iU  present 

situation  in  it  was  broken  into  three  pieces, 
and  lay  twenty-four  palms  under  ground.  JFon- 
tana  was  Ae  engineer  who  raised  it* 

That  which  now  stands  in  tfie  Piaasaa  di  Monte 
Citorio,  was  erected  in  Heliopolis  by  Sesostris, 
who,  according  to  some  chronologists,  flourished 
1167  years  A.  C.^  Augostoa  broi^t  it  to  Rome, 
and  placed  it  fat  the  Campus  Martins.  The  ship 
which  conveyed  it  from  Egypt  was  preserved  at 
Puteoli  as  an  astonishing  work,  and  was  after, 
wards  destroyed  by  fire.  An  aceoont  of  the 
Obelisk  is  to  be  found  in  Pliny  ^  "  Ei,  qui  est 
**  in  campo,  D.  Augustus  addidit  mirabilem  usum 

ad  defvehendendas  solis  ombras,  diemmque  ae 
**  noctinm  nagnitadines,  strato  lapide  ad  Obelisci 

magnitudinem,  cui  par  fieret  umbra,  brurase 
*^  confec(»  die,  sexta  bora,  paulatimque  per  re> 

gttlas,  (qo0  snnt  ex  sare  inclose)  singulis  die* 

bus  decresceret,  ac  mrsus  augescerel.  Manlius 
"  mathematicus  apici  auratam  pilam  addidit, 

cujus  vertice  umbra  coUigeretur  in  se  ipsa.*' 
From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  the  Obelisk 
was  applied  to  an  aHtronomical  purpose:  but 
some  have  supposed  the  words  to  mean,  that  it 
smred  for  n  gnomon,  or  romdian-line;  while 
others  baTe  interpreted  it  to  mean  a  solar 

*>Bfyant  (vol  iL  p.  SS9.)  wyi  of  Sctottiit, Whift  dsdil 
cm  be  given  to  the  history  of  •  man^  the  tipie  of  whote  life 
camiot  be  Moartafned  wi^iki  1585  jttmf  For  to  great  is  the 
diflvrenoe  of  tbe  extronca  in      numbers  befbre  given." 
*  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  15. 
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oloek,  or  Mii*dML   Angdo.  Maria  Bandini  poh* 

lished  upon  this  subject  in  1750,  asserting  it  to 
have  be^n  a  gnomon.  Antongiuseppe  della 
Torre  di  Reuomco,  in  his  Dissertation  upon 
PHtty,  Mgoes,  drat  it  was  owtainly  a  ■iiii-dial\ 
The  former  opinion  seems  to  be  most  generally 
adopted^  and  iadeed  Pliny  expressly  calls  it  a 
gnoBum.  Another  dispute  haa  aiiam  trom  dif- 
•famt  cofMs  of  Pliny,  wbethar  fba  name  of  the 

•aHtrononier  employed  by  Augustui>  was  Manlius, 
ManiUiiSy  or  f  acundinus.  Another  pillar  of  red 
granite,  foond  near  here,  (vhicb  was  raised  by 
M.  Aivdius  and  JL  Veros  to  Antoninus  Pins,) 
was  employed  to  repair  the  Obelisk,  so  that  a 
great  part  of  it  is  now  destitute  of  bierogly* 
phics. 

The  Obeliik  ileelf  waa  dug  up  in  1748,  nader 

the  direction  of  Niccolo  Zabaglia,  but  it  was  not 
erected  in  its  present  situation  till  179%,  by 
Pins  VL  A  conaidmUe  qimtity  pf  brasa  was 
found  not  Cur  from  hence,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  above-mentioned 
meridian*  A.  Fulvio  mentions  a  dial  b^ing  dug 
up  near  to  S«  Loienzo  in  Lndna,  with  sevea 
lines  upon  it,  of  bronze  gilt:  the  ground  was 
paved  with  square  stones,  and  at  the  comers 
were  the  names  of  the  winds.  The  whole  height 
of  the  Obelisk  is  according  to  Kircher  100  palms 
(73  feet  4  inches).    Pliny  calls  it'  116  Roman 

^  Vide  TinlNMChi,  psft  S.  lib.  iiL  p.  SIS.    *  Ub.  m?  L  e.  9> 
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feet.  He  alsa  »By%\  that  the  characten  ii|mmi  it 
contained  an  eirplataaticfei  of  natural  liiiatory,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  philosophy.  On  the  top 
is  a  globe  of  bronze. 

Diodorus  tells  ns,  thai  Sesoatris  efeded  two^ 
each  120  cubits  high,  on  which  he  described  the 
extent  of  his  empire,  his  revenue,  and  the  nations 
which  he  bad  conquered.  Thus  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  1 12  palms  between  the  aooonta  of  PUnjr 
atid  Diodorus ;  and  as  Khrcher  foond  this  Obe- 
lisk to  measure  only  100  palms,  whereas  Pliny 
states  it  at  116  feet,  he  conceives  this  last  anthor 
'to  have  confounded  thenames'Of  Sesostris  .aad 
Sothis  ;  and  that  the  Obelisk  placed  in  the  Cam- 
])us  Martius  by  Augustus  was  raised  originally 
by  Sothis. 

Another  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  area  in 

front  of  St.  Peters,  and  its  situation  perhaps 
gives  it  an  advantage  over  all  the  rest.  It  is  not 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  first  positira  m 
Rome  was  not  far  from  its  present  one,  it  having 
stood  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula,  (afterwards  called 
the  Circus  of  Nero,)  close  to  the  Basilica.  Its 
actual  position  was  in  the  passage  now  leading 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  choir,  and  is  marked  by 
a  square  stone.  Its  having  been  found  in  this 
Circus  identifies  it  with  the  Obelisk  which  Pliny 
speaks  ot\  from  whence  we  learn,  that  it  was 

Lib.  XXX vi.  c.  8.        .  *  Lib.  xxxv.  c  15. 
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ereciUid  in  Heliopolia^  by  Nimdoreiui"**  son  of  Se« 
sontriff,  being  the  only  oiie  of  the  Obelisks  which 

was  broken.  *•  Tertius  Obeliscus  Romae  in 
Vaticano  Caii  et  Neronis  Priocipum  Circo,  ex 
fflimi*^  «nas  omnino  fmctas  est  in  moli- 

tione";  quern  fecerat  Sesostridis  filiuu  Nunco- 
reus." 

Another  possi^  of  Pliny  proves  this  to  be  one 
of  the  two  Obelisks;  which  Herodotas  mentions 

to  have  been  erected  by  Phero,  son  of  Sesostris, 
when  he  recovered  from  his  blindness,  which 
were  one  hundred  cobito  high  and  eight  wide.  For 
Pliny  adds,  "  ejnsdem  remanet  et  alios  oentnm 
«•  cubitorum,  quem  post  cscitatem  visu  reddito 
ex  oraculo  Soli  sacravit."  Herodotus  and 
Pliny  differ  as  to  the  name  of  the  son  of  Sesos* 
tris,  but  they  evidently  mean  the  same  Obelisk. 
Diodorus  tells  the  same  story  as  Herodotus.  It 
is  tme,  tkmt  Herodotus  makes  both  the  ObeUsks 
to  have  been  one  hundred  cubits  high,  whereas 
Pliny  says,  that  the  first  was  only  forty-eight; 
but  as  the  latter  author  tells  us,  that  it  was 
broken  in  being  erected,  this  may  account  for 
die  diftvence.  Easebius  and  Diodorus  make 
Phero  to  have  reigned  331  years  after  the  taking 

*  Kircher  calls  this  king  Mompbercur^  and  xaaket  him  to  have 
flourished  A.  C.  1102. 

*  Some  would  read  factut  est  in  imitalione  efu$ :  but  Kircher 
jprefers  the  former,  and  thinks,  that  there  is  evidence  of  this 
having  been  broken ;  because  the  proportion  of  the  height  to 
the  diameter  at  tha  base  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  others,  u  e. 
of  ten  to  one. 
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of  Troy.  According  to  Aristotle,  be  liTod  long 
before.  Thie  king,  whether  hisnune  were  Kuo/^ 
coreas  or  Phero,  when  the  Obelisk  was  being 
erected,  fastened  his  own  son  to  the  top  of  it, 
that  the  engineers  might  be  more  oareM  ia  raia- 
mgiL 

Caligula  transported  it  to  Rome,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Augustua  and  Tiberiua.  Pij^y  relatea 
aome  corioiiB  particolara  of  ita  being  convejad  to 
Rome*.      A  fir-tree  of  prodigkHia  aioe  was 

used  in  the  vessel,  which  by  the  command  of 

Caligula  brought  the  Obeliak  from  Egypt  which 

atanda  in  the  Vaticaa  Circua,  and  fomr  Uooka 
^*  of  the  same  sort  of  stone  to  support  it.  No- 

thing  certainly  ever  appeared  on  the  sea  more 
*^  aatoniahing  than  this  vessel:  120000  buahala  of 
**  lentilea  aerved  for  ita  ballaat:  the  length,  of  it 
•*  nearly  equalled  all  the  left  side  of  the  Port  of 

Ostia ;  for  it  was  sunk  there  by  the  emperor 
^*  Clandiua.  The  thieknesa  of  tlie  tree  waa  aa 
^  much  aa  fonr  men  oould  embrace  with  .tbab 

arms.**  Suetonius  also  tells  us  ^,  that  this  em- 
peror built  the  harbour  at  Ostia,  by  throwing 
«« out  an  arm  on  the  right  and  left,  and  by  eloa^ 

ing  up  the  entrance  with  a  pier  at  a  great 
*•  depth.    In  order  to  make  the  foundations  of 

this  pier  stronger,  he  first  sank  the  ship,  in 
"  winch  the  great  Obeliak  had  been  brought 

from  Egypt :  and  after  driving  in  pUes,  he 

er^ted  upon  them  a  very  lofty  tower»  in  imi- 

*  Lib.  xvi.  c.  76.  '  In  Claud,  c.  20. 
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^*  fa&cm  of  the  Alexandrian  Pharos,  that  ships 
*'  might  steer  their  course  by  fires  to  be  burnt 

^*  there  at  night." 

Sextos  V.  bad  it  removed  to  its  preseat  place 
ill  under  the  durectaon  of  the  celebrated 

architect  Fontana,  at  an  expence  of  40000  scudi, 
about  £9000.  The  operation  has  been  described 
by  Fontana  himself  in  a  work  written  upon  the 
oceasiony  with  engravings  of  the  machinery ;  and 
subsequently  by  his  relation  Carlo  Fontana,  who 
added  more  plates  in  a  work  published  in  1694. 
Premus  to  this  removal  it  was  still  standing^ 
upright,  and  not  thrown  down,  as*  the  biographer 
of  Sextus  V.  (Platina)  states  it  to  have  been  by 
Totila.  The  soil  had  considerably  accumulated 
round  the  base,  so  that  the  inscription  was  co* 
veied,  which  is  now  legible: 

OIVO  CA£S,  DIVI  IVLII  F.  AVGVSTO  Tl.  CAES. 
DIVI  ATO.  F,  SACBVM 

Fontana  conjectured,  that  the  Obelisk  weighed 
603537  pounds.  Forty-six  cranes,  600  men* 
and  140  horses  were  employed  in  removing  it. 
Amongst  other  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  ar- 
chitect for  his  successful  labours,  Sextus  gave 
him  all  the  timber,  ropes,  iron,  fcc.  employed  in 
the  work,  which  were  valued  at  20000  crowns. 

So  great  was  the  interest  excited  by  this  un- 
dertaking, and  so  much  importance  was  attached 
by  the  pope  to  the  solemnity  of  its  execution, 
that  during  the  elevation  of  the  Obelisk,  it  was 
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ordered,  that  no  person  shoald  speak,  under 
pain  of  death.   One  of  the  Bresca  family  of  the 

ancient  Republic  of  S.  Kemo  being;  present  at  the 
time,  and  seeing  the  ropes  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing from  the  great  friction^  violated  the  order  for 
silence  by  calling  for  water.  The  pope,  instead 
of  inflicting  the  sentence  upon  him,  asked  him  to 
name  his  reward.  He  selected  the  privilege  of 
supplying  palms  for  the  Papal  Chapel  on  Palm- 
Sunday  :  a  privilege,  which  is  still  claimed  by 
the  Bresca  family.  A  painting  of  the  operation 
of  the  remoYal  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  in 
which  the  seizing  of  this  man  by  the  guards  is 

* 

represented 

It  has  been  found,  that  this  Obelisk  does  not 
actually  stand  where  the  architect  intended  it. 
For  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
Dome  of  S.  Peter's  through  the  middle  door,  it 
will  not  cut  the  Obelisk,  but  will  pass  about 
eleven  feet  to  the  south  of  it.  The  error  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  Fontana  himself ;  by  others, 
to  Maderno,  the  architect  employed  by  Paul  V. 
who  did  not  join  on  the  new  building  in  a  right 
line  with  that,  which  had  been  erected  before  by 
Michael  Angelo.  The  Obelisk  is  of  red  granite. 
Fontana  makes  the  whole  height  180  palms 
(132  feet),  which  includes  the  pedestal  and  ail 
the  ornaments  at  the  top.  Without  these  it  is 
1 13  palms  (84  feet).    It  now  serves  as  the  gno- 

•«  Vide  Aogiolo  Rocca,  de  Biblioth.  Vat         Tig«,  Descript 
del  Talazzo  Vat  440. 
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mosk  to  a  meridian.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
the  ashes  of  J.  Cssar  were  in  .a  gilt  ball  at  the 
top  of  it.   But  Fbntana  says  in  bis  work,  that' 

this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  There  was  such  a 
bally  but  nothing  of  any  kind  was  found  within 
It. 

The  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  is  108 

pahns  (80  feet)  high  with  the  pedestal.  It  was 
brought  to  this  spot  from  the  Circus  Maximus  in 
1589  by  Sextus  V.  who  had  already  moved  an- 
other from  the  same  Circus,  and  one  from  the 
Circus  of  Nero.  This  must  be  the  one,  which 
Pliny '  tells  us  was  erected  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mns  by  Augostus ;  for  the  other  was  not  brought 
to  Rome  till  the  time  of  Constantins.  From  the 
words  TKiB.  POT.  XIV  in  the  inscription  we  may 
collect,  that  it  was  erected  U.  C.  753.  But 
though  the  inscription  also  says, 

AEGVPTO. IN.  POTESTATEM 
POPVLI.  ROMAN  I.  RBDACTA 

we  must  not  suppose  that  the  erection  of  the  Obe- 
lisk immediately  followed  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
For  this  event  happened  in  the  sixth  Consulate  of 
Augustus,  nineteen  years  before,  as  we  may  col- 
lect from  a  coin  published  by  F.  Ursinus,  con- 
taining on  one  side  imp.  caesar.  oivi.  cos. 
VI ;  and  on  the  other  aegvpto.  capta. 

'  Iiib.  xjuLvi.  c.  14. 
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Pliny  states,  that  it  was  cut  by  King  Semne- 
aertes,  and  was  i25|  feet  high  without  the  base** 
Tina  SctnncaeitBB  in  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Psammis ;  and  K ire  her  thinks  the  name 
should  be  written  Psammirteus,  whom  he  makes 
to  have  flourished  A.  C  607.  It  is  singular,  that 
in  one  of  the  chambers  lately  opened  by  Bdzoni, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  tomb  of  Psammis,  there  is  a  figure  of  that 
king,  with  a  square  tablet  suspended  irom  his 
breast,  on  which  is  an  Obelisk.  Pliny  also  tells 
us,  that  the  characters  on  it  related  to  natural 
history,  according  to  the  £gyptian  philosophy. 
It  is  of  red  granite  like  the  rest,  and  a  cross  has 
been  erected  on  the  top  of  it^. 

In  front  of  the  Trinita  de^  Monti  stands  an- 
other, which  was  brought  from  the  gardens  of 
Saliust.  The  removal  of  it  nrast  bsTe  been  a 
work  of  great  labour,  when  we  consider  the 
height  of  its  present  situation.  It  had  been  be- 
fore carried  to  the  Lateran,  by  order  of  Cle- 
ment XII.  and  was  placed  where  it  now  stands 
by  Pius  VI.  in  1789.  It  is  65  palms  (48  feet) 
high  without  the  pedestal. 

In  the  great  fountain  of  Bernini  in  the  Piasza 
NaFona,  is  one  74  palms  (54  feet)  high,  which 
stands  upon  a  rock,  itself  60  palms  (40  feet.)  It 

*  p.  Victor  says,  that  it  measured  88^  feet 

*  A  Dissertation  has  been  written  upon  the  Dedication  on 
this  Obelisk,  by  Joseph  Castalio^  and  inserted  in  GrsBviut,  veL 
iv,  p,  1859,  aocompenied  with  an  engraving. 
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was  transported  to  this  place  from  the  Circus 
of  Caracalla,  about  the  year  1660.  This  is 
the  Obelisk*  aboat  which  Kircber  has  wiilteii 
bis  long  and  learned  Dissertation,  divided  into 
five  books,  and  extending  through  560  pages. 
It  was  published  at  Rome  in  1650,  and  he  gives 
to  the  Obelisk  the  title  of  Pamphylins,  from  In- 
nocent X.  who  was  of  the  Pamfili  family,  and 
^bo  had  it  transported  to  its  present  place.  He 
conceives  it  to  be  one  of  the  four,  which  Pliny 
tells  it8»  as  already  quoted,  were  erected  by 
King  Sothis  in  Heliopolis,  each  of  which  was 
48  cubits  high.  He  makes  Caracalla  to  have 
transported  it  fiom  £gypt  in  249:  but  Ibis  most 
be  mere  conjectore ;  as  it  is  not  known  for  cer- 
tain whether  Caracalla  was  the  builder  of  the 
Circus  in  which  the  Obelisk  stood.  When 
Bernini  removed  it  in  164a»  at  the  order  of  In- 
nocent X.  it  was  brokmi  into  ive  parts,  and  lying 
on  the  ground. 

In  the  square  on  the  top  of  the  Monte  Cavallo 
is  one  66  palms  (48  feet)  high,  without  the  pe- 
destal. Pius  VI.  placed  it  here,  it  having  for- 
merly stood  near  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

That  which  stands  in  iW>nt  «r  S.  Maria  M$g- 
giore,  came  from  the  same  place.  They  were 
both  made  in  the  reign  of  Smarres  artd  Eraphius', 
kings  of  Egypt,  who  lived  A.  C.  1028 ;  and  cai^ 
ried  to  Rome  in  67  by  the  Emperor  Cleadins. 
SMlOi  y«  esredtd  this  in  its  present  situation  in 

* 

*  Tbif  name  baUo  writUa  Viq^its and  Apriea. 
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1587.  It  is  the  siime  height  as  tlie  last.  They 
are  both  mentioned  by  P.  Victor,  who  says,  that 
there  were  two  Obelisks  on  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  which  were  each  42f  feet  high.  Pliny 
also  mentions  them and  calls  them  48  cubits  in 
height.   They  are  without  hieroglyphics. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  little 
Obelisk  in  front  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 
It  stands  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant,  but 
only  a  few  feet  in  height.  This,  like  the  rest,  is 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  It  was  found  in  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  convent,  15  palms  under 
ground.    The  elephant  was  made  by  Bernini. 

This  account  may  be  concluded  with  the  cata* 
logue  of  the  Obelisks  furnished  by  P.  Victor. 
**  Obelisci  raagni  sex.  Duo  in  Circo  Maxinu) : 
"  major  pedum  132,  minor  pedum  80i.    Unus  in 

Vadcano,  pedum  72.  .  Duo  in  Mausoleo  Au- 

gusti  pares,  singnli  pedum  424 ;  Obelisci  parvi 
"  42 :  in  plerisque  sunt  notae  Egyptiorum.** 

TOMBS. 

In  all  the  ancient  towns  of  Italy,  the  place 
appointed  for  tombs  was  generally  by  the  side  of 
roads;  and  though  they  were  not  allowed  to  be 
constructed  within  the  city,  there  was  no  re- 
striction as  to  their  approaching  close  to  it. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  most  of  the  roads  lead* 
ing  out  of  ancient  towns  are  lined  with  tombs: 

*  Lib.  XMXv.  c.  14. 
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find  if  fwch  »  spoclacle      ever     Mid  to  form 

a  pleasing  view,  we  have  an  instance  of  it  at 
Pompeii,  where  the  street  of  the  tombs  is  one  of 
Ibe  moat  intemting  objects  in  tb^  extraordinary 
place.  Near  to  Pos^zuoli  (Puteoli)  an  the  Vift 

Catnpanarwe  have  an  instance  of  the  frequency 
of  tombs  on  th^  rpacjs  near  to  cities*  Going 
ifom  Rome  also  Ihrongb  My  of  tbe  gates  at  ifaa 
east  of  the  town*  we  find  ruins  of  similar  edifices. 
The  rich  went  to  a  considerable  expence  in  or. 
namenting  their  sepulchres ;  and  monumentf 
vere  frequently  to  be  seea  by  the  road-aidev 
which  displayed  the  greatest  taale  and  variety  of 
^ulpture. 

Tbe  CHstooi  of  raising  a  ImaulNf  or  monument 
over  the  graves  of  the  dead  was  more  generally 

practised  by  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks.  The 
former  also  invariably  added  the  name  of  tbe 
fkoeaaedi  wbioh  the  Greeks  did  not  alwaye  do  ia 
Atiw  aaore  simple  method.  In  Greece,  where 
the  bodies  were  always  burned,  the  asiies  were 
put  into  an  urn,  and  little  trouble  was  requisite  to 
^soflunit  It  to  the  ground.  Hecasace  weie  iat^ 
quendy  cut  m  a  rock,  (not  vnlike  the  catecombs 
beneath  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastian ;)  and  in 
sofloe  Grecian  townst  such  as  Syracuse  and  Agii^ 
getttam,  we  find  a  succession  of  diese  raeesaesi 
one  above  the  other,  to  a  consideraUe  number; 
The  urns  were  deposited  in  tliem,  and  they  were 
closed  up.  But  in  Rome,  the  custom  of  bamo 
log  was  not  of  primitive  institution.  Dead  bodies 
were  generally  laid  ip  the  ^arth :  though  there  is 
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endence,  that  the  fonml  pile  was  not  unknown 
even  in  the  reign  of  Numa  War,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  deaths  caused  by  it,  gradually  made 
the  system  of  burning  more  general.  Still  many 
families  adhered  to  the  ancient  mode ;  and  in  the 
Cornelian  family,  the  custom  of  burning  was 
first  introduced  by  Sylla,  who,  fearing  that  his 
body  might  be  ill-treated  after  his  death,  left  di- 
rections that  it  should  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  After  his  time  the  funeral  pile  was  only 
partially  used,  many  still  adhering  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  laying  out  the  dead  body  at.  full 
length  in  a  hollow  tomb. 

In  those  sepulchres  which  have  been  opened, 
the  skeleton  is  always  found  regularly  disposed, 
with  the  arms  straight  by  the  sides :  a  vase  with 
a  narrow  neck  was  placed  upon  the  breast ;  an- 
other by  each  side  of  thu  head,  one  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  hand,  and  one  between  the  legs, 
making  six  in  all.  That  which  was  laid  upon 
the  breast,  is  generally  found  to  have . fallen  off, 
as  the  body  decayed.  There  is  also  always  a 
dish  containing  eatables,  such  as  eggs,  bread, 
birds,  &c.  and  a  coin  is  fomid  in  the  mouth  to 
dischari^e  the  demand  of  Charon.  All  these  par- 
ticulars might  have  been  collected  in  ancient 
'  authors ;  but  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples, 
the  actual  reliques  may  be  seen,  and  the  different 
modes  of  interment,  as  pursued  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  is  well,  illustrated  by  models. 

y  Vide  Plin.  lib.  xiv.  c  14.   Plutarch,  in  Numa. 
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Sotne  skeletons  have  been  found  with  a  cuirass  oii» 
*  and  other  annoar  by  their  side. 

Both  nations  however  ag^reed  in  prohibiting 
burial  within  the  walls.  Cicero*  quotes  a  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  to  this  efiect,  Hominem  mor* 
iuum  in  Urbe  ne  Bepehio  urtlo.  As  to  the 
exceptions  to  this  law,  he  supposes  that  they 
were  made  in  favour  of  families,  who  had  merited 
it  by  some  distinguished  conduct.  PuUicoia 
and  TnbertuB*  (be  says)  had  this  hononr,  and 
their  descendants  still  claimed  it.  Others,  as 
C.  Fabricius,  had  special  leave  given  them,  after 
the  law  was  made,  and  his  family  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  burying  in  the  Forum.  They  however 
only  exercised  it  so  far,  as  to  shew  their  right; 
and  after  carrying  the  body  into  the  Forum,  and 
applying  a  torch  to  it,  they  carried  it  out  of  the 
walls.  The  latter  Act  we  learn  from  Plutarch  \ 
who  states  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  who  had 
triumphed  might  be  buried  within  the  city.  The 
emperors  and  vestals,  as  persons  who  were  not 
bound  by  the  laws,  might  be  bnried  within  the 
city :  and  the  vestals  who  had  violated  their 

*  De  Leg.  lib.  ii.  e.  S5. 

*  I  cannot  make  out  astisfactorily  who  this  Tubertua  was. 
Ernesti  in  his  Index  mjM,  that  he  was  P.  Tubertus,  of  the 
Foatmnian  fiuaily,  who  was  consul,  firsts  with  Valerius  Publi- 
oola,  U.  C.  S49>  ind  secondly  with  Moncniiis  A|[ri|fpa»  U.  C 
851.  Livy  does  not  add  die  lumaine  of  Tubertus;  bat  he 
mentioiis  A.  Poet.  Tubertus,  as  being  dietator  U.  C  82^  and 
calls  Um  tevsHfiiinfit  This  is  the  only  place  hi 
iddch  die  mune  ef  l^bertiiB  is  nentioiicdby  Livy. 

^  PkobL  Bom.  QHsest  79^ 
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chastity,  were  buried  alive  in  the  Campxis  Seek- 
ratuSy  which  was  also  within  the  walls.  A  spot 
Ml  pointed  out  «fl  th^  scene  of  this  barbarous 
punishment  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  but  pro- 
bably with  little  foundation. 

The  ashes  of  Trajan  were  deposited  in  some 
part  of  bis  colomn,  and  Entropias  says,  that  he 
was  the  only  emperor  buried  within  the  walls. 

A  tomb  also  exists  at  the  foot  of  the  Capito* 
line  hill,  to  the  memory  of  C.  PobUcius  Bibulus. 
file  inscription  states,  that  it  was  ^ven  by  the 
senate;  but  for  what  particular  merit  of  Bibulus 
the  ancient  law  was  violated  in  his  favour,  his- 
tory does  not  inform  ns.  Ptranesi  indeed  asserts, 
that  before  Trajan  extended  the  circuit  of  tfie 
walls  in  this  quarter,  to  take  in  his  own  Forum, 
the  tomb  of  Bibulos  was  not  within  the  city, 
fiat  this  is  not  ibe  general  opinion.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  as  follows : 

.  ...  • 

C.  POBLtCIO.  I..  P.  BIBTLO.  A£D.  PL.  I^ONOBIS 
VIKTfTISQVB.  CAVSSA.  8ENATVS 

CONSVLTO.  POPVLIQVE.  IVSSV.  LOCVS 
MONVMfiNTO.  QVO.  IPSE.  POSTERIQV£ 
EIVS.  INFBRBBNTVR.  PVBLICB.  DATVS.  EST 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  time  at 
which  he  lived,  except  from  his  being  called  Ple- 
beian ttdile  on  the  inscription.  But  onfoKu- 
nately  in  the  Capitoline  marbles  the  names  of  tliose 
officers  cease  to  be  given  from  the  year  611 
U.  C.  to  the  end,  with  but  few  exceptions.  Up 
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to  that  period,  the  two  plebeian  aediles  are  al- 
ways Qamedy  and  he  is  not  found  amongst  them ; 
so  that  the  monameiit  cannot  be  older  than  611. 
We  find  L.  Poblicius  Bibnlus,  as  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  in  535,  who  may  have  been 
the  father  of  the  man  in  question.  In  539^ 
C.  Pobl.  Bibnlus  was  piovincial  quasstor :  in 
540  he  was  pro-qusestor :  and  in  541  he  was 
tribune  of  the  people.  This  can  hardly  be  the 
man  to  whom  the  tomb  was  given,  although  the 
pranomm  agrees,  because  in  the  first  place  his 
other  titles  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
inscription :  secondly,  he  would  have  been 
ledile  before  he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
then  we  should  have  found  his  name  in  the  Fasti : 
thirdly,  as  we  know  that  he  was  not  sedile  be- 
fore 611,  he  must  have  been  at  least  90,  if  he  en- 
tered upon  the  oiBce  afterwards,  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  these  persons  were  of  the 
same  family,  as  the  nomen  of  each  agrees  with 
those  mentioned  on  the  tomb.  The  latter  was 
most  likely  son  of  the  former;  and  as  the  sons 
generally  took  the  praenomea  of  their  grand- 
fathers, not  of  their  fathers,  the  person  buried  in 
this  place  was  probably  grandson  of  the  C.  Pobl. 
Bibnlus  who  was  tribune  in  Ml.  This  would  fix 
the  date  of  the  monument  somewhere  about  630; 
or  perhaps  it  should  be  earlier,  because  as  no 
other  title  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  he 
probably  died  young.  The  sediles  had  tlie  su- 
perintend ance  of  public  buildings,  such  as  tem- 
ples, theatres,  walls:  the  games,  markets,  tribu- 
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nals  of  justice,  mattere  of  religion,  and  works 
intended  for  pnblication,  were  nnder  their  in- 
spection. 

The  remains  of  this  building  are  very  incon- 
siderable, and  much  must  be  concealed  under 
ground.  A  house  is  now  built  over  it,  and  a 
kind  of  well  of  some  depth  may  be  seen  within. 

Suetonius  informs  us*=,  that  the  Claudian  fa- 
mily had  a  burial-place  allowed  them  under  the 
Capitoline  hill :  and  Piranesi  gives  a  description 
of  some  remains  of  it  not  far  from  this  tomb  of 
Bibulus.  Many  ancient  tombs  may  now  be  ob- 
served within  the  walls:  but  they  were  con- 
structed before  the  extension  of  the  limits  by 
Aurelian;  and  at  the  time  of  their  being  erected, 
were  out  of  the  city.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
'spicaous'  are  the  mausoleums  of  Augustus  and 
Adrian,  the  pyramid  of  C.  Cestius,  and  the  tomb , 
of  the  Scipio  family. 

The  most  ancient  of  all  these  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios,  which  was  not  discovered  till  178D: 
previous  to  which  time  other  tombs  had  ha/1  this 
title  bestowed  upon  them.  No  doubt  however 
any  longer  remains,  as  a  multitude  of  inscriptions 
has  been  found  to  the  Scipio  family,  and  some 
Sarcophagi,  which  carry  us  back  as  far  as  the 
year  of  Rome  456.  The  tomb  is  in  a  garden, 
not  far  from  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian,  to  the  left 
<tf  the  Appian  road.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  left 
in  it  at  present,  the  inscriptions  and  monuments 

« 

•  Tiberius,  c.  I. 
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having  been  carried  to  the  Vattcan,  and  copies 
substituted  in  their  room:  consequently  little 

now  remains  to  be  seen  but  a  series  of  damp 
dark  chambers  by  the  help  of  a  candle.  Theijre 
are  niches  in  the  mralls,  where  the  tombs  were 
placed.  The  whole  is  cut  out  of  Tufiei,  a  soft 
porous  stone,  which  extends  over  great  part  of 
this  country.  The  most  interesting  monument  is 
the  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  great- 
grandftither  of  Scipio  Afiricanus,  which  will  be 
described  when  we  come  to  the  Vatican. 

No  monument  bas  been  found  to  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  himself,  which  confirms  the  idea  always 
entertained,  that  he  ended  his  days  at  litemum, 
and  was  buried  there.  Livy**  speaks  of  it  being 
doubtful  in  his  days  in  what  precise  year  he 
died,  and  whether  be  was  buried  at  litemum  or 
Rome.  He  retired  to  Litemum  in  565  U.  C. 
and  lived  there,  as  Livy  says,  without  longing 
for  the  city.  Some  accounts  said  that  he  died 
there,' and  ordered  a  monument  to  be.  erected  on  . 
thd^^pot,  lest  his  funeral  should  be  celebrated  in 
his  ungrateful  country  Valerius  Maximus  .con- 
firms this^  and  gives  the  inscription  upon. his 
tomb,  Ingraia  Palm,  ne  ana  quidem  mea  hahes, 
Monuments  were  shewn  both  at  Liternum^  and 

*  Lib.  uomti.  c»  5S. 

•  Ibid,  c  5S. 
'  Lib.  V.  c  S. 

t  The  place  where  Litemum  stood  goes  now  by  the  name  of 
Patria,  from  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  found  there  .... 

TA  FATRIA  NKC. 
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ftt  RoiM^  olaittitag  to  bcr  bto.  livy  metitfMi 
6M,  from  irbich  ir  stitttie  was  blown  down  in  hte 

tirfte''.  Pliny  also  says',  that  there  was  a  myrtle 
of  great  silse  lit  Liternum,  under  which  was  a 
cttve;  mA  Bforied  said  that  a  dra^ti  guarded  th^ 
remailicf  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  weight  of 
evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  his  being  buried 
at  litemum ;  so  that  we  cannot  pay  much  at«- 
t^lion  to  tho  luNiaitloii  of  Acron,  in  his  com- 
mentary upon  Horace  ^  that  in  consequence  of 
an  oracle  ordering  the  tomb  of  Scipio  to  be  so 

placed,  that  it  looked  towards  Africa,  his  remains 
Were  taken  fi^tt  the  pyramid  In  the  Vatican,  and 

buried  in  a  place  between  the  town  of  Ostia  and 
the  port.  The  pyramid  which  obtained  this  title 
Was  not  far  from  the  Moie  of  Adrian,  and  con«- 
tinned  in  existence  till  the  time  of  Alexander  Vt. 

who  had  it  removed  to  improve  the  approach  to 
the  castle. 

livy  adds,  that  there  were  three  statoes  within 
the  tomb,  whieh  Were  said  to  be  those  of  P.  and 

L.  Scipio,  and  the  poet  Ennius.  A  close  friend- 
ship had  existed  between  the  great  Scipio  and 
the  poet  Enhias:  but  neither  this  passage  of 
Livy,  nor  another  of  Cicero  S  warrant  the  asser- 
tion, which  has  been  made  by  some,  that  his  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios. 
Valerios  Maximus"  and  Pliny "  repeat  what  Livy 
has  said,  without  expressing  any  doubt  of  the 

^  Lib.  xxxvtii.  e.  SS.       *  Lib.  AV&  ci  4*.  ^EfAiauHe. 

>  Pro  Archia  ?oel&,  ix.    "  Lib.  viii.  c  14, 1.    "  Lib.  vii.  c.  SO, 
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statue  being  thel  of  Entumi.  A  bueti  dioivned 
with  laorely  haa  been  thooght  to  be  that  of  the 

poet;  but  Livy  expressly  says,  that  it  was  a  sta- 
tue ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  upper  story» 
of  which  scarcely  any  remains  now  exist,  con« 
lained  the  three  statues  in  question. 

In  the  year  1615  a  stone  was  dug  up  near  the 
Porta  Capena,  which  relates  to  L.  Scipio,  son  of 
8c.  Barbatns,  and  which  probably  came  from  the 
tomb.  An  explanation  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
Collection  of  Graevius,  vol.  iv.  p.  1835:  and  as 
the  epitaph  of  Sc.  Barbatus  will  be  given  at 
length  when  we  treat  of  the  Vatioao,  this  also 
may  be  inserted  as  a  specimen  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  age  immediately  following. 

*  HOMC.  OINO.  PtOinVMX.  CONSBNTIONT.  tt 

DVONORO.  OPTVMO.  FVISE.  VIRO 
LVCIOM.  SCIPIONE.  FILIOS.  BABBATI 
CONSOL.  CBNSOR.  AIDIUS.  HIC.  FVET.  A 
HBC.  CBPIT.  CORSICA.  ALBRIAQVB.  VRBE 

D£D£T.  TEMPESTATEBVS.  AIDE.  MERITO 

Which,  according  to  the  Augustan  orthography, 
would  be, 

HVMC  VNVM  PLVRIMI  CONSENTIVNT  ROMAR 
BOMORVM  OPTIMTM  FVIS8R  VIRTM 

•  Ciom  icMM  to  turn  htd  tiiH  inieriptioii  in  mind,  when 
he  liyB  of  Caktuius,  thai  tlwre  wa8  written  on  his  tomb, 
Plurinue  contentiunt  Gtnles,  PopuU  Primarium  Juu^e  vkum* 
(De  Senectute  xvii.) 
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liTCIVM  BCIPIONfiM.  FILIY8  EARBATI 
.CONBVl.  CBN80E  MMhU  HIC  FVIT. 
HIC  CBPIT  COBSICAM  ALBRIAMaVE  VBBBM 
DEDIT  TEMPESTATIBVS  MDEM  MERITO. 

The  Victory     Corsica  here  mentioned  happened 

U.C.  494,  when  this  Scipio  was  consul.  The 
Fasti  Capitolini  call  him  son  of  Lucius  Scipio ; 
and  lAfj  gives  to  Barbatus  the  pnenoomi  of 
PaMiiiu:  but  the  inscription  must  be  believed  in 
preference  to  the  Fasti,  or  the  existing  copies  of 
Ldvy.  The  mention  of  a  temple  built  to  the 
winds  illustrates  a  distich  in  Ovid : 

Te  quoqiie^  Tempests^  mentam  ddubra  fatemuv 
Cum  poene  est  Corsts  obruta  dsm  aqois. 

The  commentators  upon  Ovid,  not  being  aware 
of  this  epitaph,  have  referred  the  building  of  the 
temple  to  Claudius  Nero,  who  was  consul  U.  C. 
561 9  to  Maroellus,  and  to  Meteilus, 

PYRAMID  OF  CAIUS  CESTIUSp, 

The  tomb  of  C.  Cestius  is  the  only  specimen 
of  a  pyramid  existing  in  Rome.  It  stands  close 
to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  partly  within  the  walls 
and  partly  without^  Aurelian  having  drawn  the 
new  line  of  his  walls  exactly  across  it,  and  left  it 

*  A  Dissertation  was  written  upon  diis  tonb  by  Ootsvios 

FalconieniS;  printed  in  Grsvius,  vol.  iv.  The  pyramid  is  en- 
graved, and  the  paintings  within  it,  by  Bartoli,  Jntichi  SepO' 
liri. 
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Standing!  The  height  is  121  feet ;  the  breadth 
at  the  base  96.   It  is  built  entirely  of  white  mar^ 

ble,  which  has  become  black  with  age.  Upon 
the  walls  within  are  some  paintings,  still  in  tole- 
rable pre8«*?ation.  They  consist  of  five  figures 
of  women;  two  sitting,  two  standing,  and  the 
one  in  the  middle  is  a  victory.  The  women  pro- 
bably relate  to  the  office  which  Cestius  held; 
and  one  of  them  may  be  observed  to  hold  two 
long  pipes  in  her  hand.  There  are  also  vases 
and  candelabra.  The  room  is  26  palms  long,  18 
broad,  and  19  high.  We  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, that  it  was  finished  in  three  hundred  and 
thirty  days.  There  are  two  different  inscriptions; 
one  which  is  repeated  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  • 

C.  CESTITS.  L.  F.  FOB.  KPVI.O.  PR.  TR.  PL 
vil  VIR.  BPVLOMVM 

The  other  is  on  the  south-dde,  in  much  smaller 
letters : 

OPVS.  AB80LVTVM.  £X.  TESTAMENTO.  DIEBVS.  CCCXXX 

ARBITRATV 

POliTI*  P.  r.  CLA.  MBLAE.  HS&EDI8.  BT.  POTHI.  I. 

All  that  we  know  of  this  G.  Cestius  is  fit>m 

this  inscription :  for  he  cannot  be  the  same  with 
him  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  Lipsius 
thought,  because  he  was  consul,  which  would  of 
course  have  been  expressed  upon  the  tomb.  It 

1  An.  lib.  vi.  c.  31. 
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loigbt  be  expected  tbat  we  should  be  able  to  as- 
06rtaia  the  time  at  which  be  liTed  from  the  Fasti 
Coosulares,  where  the  names  of  the  praetora  and 
tribunes  of  the  people  are  given.  But  these  lists 
are  very  imperfect.  The  names  of  all  the  tri« 
bones  of.  the  people  are  given  till  the  year  610 
U.  C.  in  which  only  one  is  named,  and  the  other 
nine  are  wanting.  This  is  the  case  till  the  year 
632>  where  the  fasti  end.  We  therefore  cannol 
asMgn  an  earlier  date  to  this  tomb  than  610,  and 
there  are  reasons  for  putting  it  later.  The  mar- 
ble of  which  it  is  built  was  not  used  in  Rome  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Thiee  of  the 
persons  motioned  in  another  inscription,  to  be 
given  presently,  are  found  in  the  Capitoline  mar- 
bles :  P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  as  praetor  in  704 ;  M. 
Vips.  Agrippa,  as  praetor  in  713»  and  consul  in 
716;  and  M.  V.  M.  Conrinus,  as  consul  in  722. 
We  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  these  are  the 
same  persons  mentioned  in  the  inscription ;  and 
as  they  all  survived  C.  Cestius,  it  is  probable  that 
he  lield  office  a  little  before  them ;  so  that  we 
might  fix  his  death  somewhere  about  the  year 
716,  when  Agrippa  was  consul.  But  we  are 
able  to  approach  still  nearer  in  our  conjectures. 
The  Epulones  were  established  in  556,  when 
they  were  three  in  number'.  J.  Csesar  increased 
them  in  707  to  ten.  But  we  learn  from  other 
documents,  as  well  as  from  this  inscription,  that 
the  Epulones  were  before  that  time  seven  in 


'  Li?.  Mb,  sixiiL  c  4S. 
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number.  At  what  period  they  were  increased 
from  three  to  seTen,  we  are  not  informed,  Ono* 
pbrios  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  done 
by  Sylla,  which  would  be  about  the  year  671. 
So  that  (supposing  Onuphhus  to  be  right)  we  are 
limited  to  the  period  between  671  and  707* 

The  Cestian  family  is  known  to  have  been  of 
some  distinction ;  and  the  bridge,  which  leads 
out  of  the  island,  was  called  Pons  Cestius,  pro- 
bably  from  one  of  the  same  iieunily.  The  inscrip- 
tion states  him  to  have  been  of  the  Poblician 
tribe,  praetor,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  one  of 
the  seven  Epulones.  The  term  EptUo,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  first  line,  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
a  surname,  as  the  office  would  hardly  have  been 
repeated  twice.  The  business  of  the  Epulones 
was  to  prepare  the  banquets  for  the  gods,  upon 
occasion  of  any  public  calamity  or  rejoicing. 
This  ceremony  was  called  Lectisierniuimf  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Livy. 

The  pyramidal  form  of  building  seems  never 
to  have  been  fashionable  with  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.  The  ancient  Etruscans  made  use  of 
it,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  tells  us%  that  the 
tomb  of  Porsena  was  of  this  form ;  or  rather 
square,  with  five  pyramids  rising  from  it ;  which 
'Is  an  exact  description  of  the  ruin  at  Albano, 
which  is  called  the  Tomb  of  the  Curiatii,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Pompey.  We  have  already 
seen  from  Acron,  the  scholiast  upon  Horace,  that 

*  Lib.  Bucvi.  e.  18. 
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a  pyramid  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Scipio : 
and  Fulvio  saysS  that  traces  of  it  existed  near 
the  mausoleum  of  Adrian  in  the  time  of  Alex* 
aader  VI.  The  marble  which  coTered  it  had 
been  taken  by  Domnus  1.  (who  was  pope  677-9,) 
to  pav.e  the  court  of  St.  Peter  s.  We  have,  how- 
ever»  no  other  pyramid  now  remaining  in  Rome 
but  tfiig  of  C.  Cestios.  And  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  circumstance  of  this  being  built  as  a 
tomb,  in  some  measure  confirms  the  idea  of  the 
Eg]rptian  pyramids  being  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

An  aucieut  inscription,  relating  to  the  same 
C.  Ceatiaa,  may  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  build- 
ing containing  the  Museum  Capitolinnm.  It  was 

found  near  the  pyramid,  and  is  as  follows ; 

M.  VALERIVS.  MESSALA.  CORVINVS 

P.  RVTILIVS.  LVPVS.  L.  IVNIVS.  SJLANYS 

I..  PONTIVS.  MBLA.  D.  M ARIVS 

MIGBR.  RRRBDfeS.  C.  CB8TI.  £T 

L.  CESTIVS.  (AVAE.  EX.  PARTE.  AD 

fiVM.  FRATRIS.  UERBDITAS 

M •  AGRIPPAB.  MVNBRB.  PBR 

VBNIT.  EX.  BA.  PECV>IIA.  ftVAM 

PRO.  8VIS.  PARTIBVS.  KECEPER 

EX.  VBKDITIONB.  ATTALICOR 

OVAE.  BIS.  PER.  BDICTVM 

AEDILIS.  IN.  SEPVLCHRVM 

C.  CESTI.  EX.  TESTAMENTO 

£IV8,  INFERRB,  NOM.  LICVIT 

^  JUb.  iv.  C.  SI. 
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C  CESTIUS. . 

Coupling  this  inscription  with  that  upon  the 
tomb,  we  may  learn  that  the  five  persons  meo- 
tioiied  first  in  this  last  iascription  were  ilamed 
heirs  by  the  will  of  C.  Cestias  :*  one  of  whom, 
Pontius  Claudius  Mela,  (or  perhaps  his  son,)  and 
Pothus,  a  freedman  of  the  deceased,  superia* 
tended  the  erection  of  the  mcHmnient*  Oes- 
tins,  brother  of  the  deceased,  seems  not  to  have 
been  made  heir  by  the  will,  but  by  the  liberality 
of  M.  Agrippa.  Most  probably  C.  Cestiua^ 
nam^  Agrippa  his  heir,  because  he  '  was  a  nMun 
of  rank,  and  because  he  knew,  that  he  would 
give  up  the  property  to  the  natural  heir  L.  Ces- 
tius.  This  was  customary  in  Rome :  and  pro- 
perty left  in  this  manner  was  called  Pidei  com- 
missum.  It  also  appears,  that  C.  Cestius  ordered 
in  his  will,  that  some  robes,  which  were  called 
AUaim  (from  King  Attains,  who  first  inveoted 
them*,)  should  be  burnt  with  his  body.  But  an 
edict  of  the  aediles,  intended  to  check  the  ex- 
pence  incurred  at  funerals,  hindered  his  heirs 
from  doii^  thist  and  the  robes  were  sold. 

Itiere  is  also  a  colossal  foot  in  bronze,  in  the 
Stanza  del  Vaso  in  the  Capitol,  which  was  found 
at  the  same  time  near  the  pyramid.  It  was 
standing  upon  a  maible  base ;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated, that  the  statue  to  which  it  bdonged  must 
have  been  fifteen  palms  (eleven  feet)  high.  These 
were  found  when  the  pyramid  was  being  restored 
by  order  of  Alexander  VII.   Part  of  it  was  bu- 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xuiii.  c.  10. 
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md  sikteeE  Aet  by  the  aoeniMlftliaii  of  tfoil.  It 

raay  be  mentioned,  as  a  singular  instance  of  error 
in  00  learned  a  nian»  and  such  a  lover  of  antiqui* 
ties»  that  Petrarch  oonaidered  this  pyrevud  to  bo 
the  tomb  of  Remus.  The  tnecnplfaMifl.  were  per^ 
baps  not  so  legible  in  his  days. 
•  Cioee  to  this  tomb  is  the  burial-ptace  for  pro* 
teatanta  aad  heietica  of  all  deacriptiooa:  tbeisOr 
numents  to  the  English  are  by  far  the  most  nu« 
•nierous  :  and  in  the  winter  of  1819  a  subscription 
was  set  oa  foot  among  the  EDglisb  lamiU^S»  with 
the  oom!umnce  of  the  Roman  gowemiiMii»t»  to 
inclose  the  place. 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

Of  this  once  magnificent  fabric  considerably 
remains  still  exist,  but  tbey  ara  completely  surr 
rouiMied  by  other  buildiBga,  aad  vimt  is  to  be 
seen  exhibits  no  beauty  or  gmndewr  of  erchitee* 
ture.  The  body  of  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of 
Augustus,  was  the  first  deposited  here:  and 
*  Vilely  who  has  so  patbeiioally  eelebralsd  his 
death,  makes  aUosion  also  to  this  Mausoletun : 

Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbcm 
Campus  aget  gemitu%  Yel  quae,  Tiberin^  videUis 
Fuoer%  cum  tumubimjtraierlabere  recetUem, 

iSn.  vu  873. 

« 

J.  Cmar,  Angastos,  and  Germanicost  were  ako 
buried  here.   It  was  of  a  circular  form,  400  feet 

in  height,  with  a  dome  at  the  top,  surmounted  by 
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a  statue  of  Augustus.  The  diameter  of  the  larg* 
est  part  was  fifty  paces*.  The  whole  was  covered 
with  marble.  Tacitus'*  calls  il  the  tomb  of  the  Oc- 
tavii:  and  Soetonias*  says,  that  Augustus  built 
it  in  the  year  of  his  sixth  consulate,  and  planted 
trees  about  it  for  public  walks. 

The  best  account  of  the  original  appearance  of 
this  building  is  given  by  Strabo'';     What  they 

call  the  Mausoleum  is  particularly  worthy  of 

mention.   It  is  built  upon  immense  founda- 

tions  of  white  marble,  and  covered  with  ever- 
**  greens.    On  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Augustus  in 

bronze ;  underneath  are  the  vaults  for  himself, 
"  his  relations,  and  dependents.   Behind  is  a 

grove  with  admirable  walks.'*  He  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  describe  the  place  where  the  bodies 
were  burnt:     In  the  centre  of  the  plain  stands 

the  Tomb  itself,  finished  in  white  marble,  with 
'^iron  palisades  round  it,  and  poplar  trees 

planted  within.    The  inner  circular  wall  still 

exists  with  the  ofus  reticukUvm ;  but  formerly, 
**  as  it  seems,  there  were  three  walls  at  equal 
•*  distances,  the  intervals  between  which  were 
"  marked  out  into  certain  spaces,  so  as  to  pro« 

duoe  a  greateip  number  of  vaults,  for  the  inter- 
"  ment  of  each  person  separately.**  Of  all  this 
splendour  little  now  remains  but  a  circular  mass 
of  brickwork  of  immense  thickness  :  the  dome  is 
entirely  gone ;  and  this,  as  well  as  other  parts, 

*  Spence's  Anecdotes,  p.  SS.  *  An.  lib.  iv.  c.  4ii  ^  in 
Auguito.      y  liib.  V. 
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hmng  Adln  in,  hat  made  aiich  an  accwnrnhition 

in  the  interior,  that  the  present  area  is  raised  a 
considerable  height  above  the  street.  It  has  been 
6Ued  up  ivith  rows  of  seats  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  amphitheatres,  and  buli-figbts  are  oc» 
casionally  performed  in  it.  Several  of  the  sepul- 
chral Qbambers  may  still  be  seen  in  the  wall, 
which  aorroanda  the  whole  ^ 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  ADRIAN. 

Thia  building  ia  now  called  the  Castle  of  S. 
Angelo,  from  a  bronae  statue  of  the  Archangel 

Michael  on  the  top  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been 
erected  in  imitation  and  rivalry  of  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  which  stood  at  no  great  distance 
off  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.  Perhapa 
Adrian  did  not  quite  tinisii  it,  as  Capitolinus 
mentions  something  being  done  to  it  by  Antoninus 
Pius.  Both  structures  were  ciiccdar.  This  of 
Adrian  consisted  of  three  stories,  one  above  the 
other,  besides  a  square  basement.  From  coins 
and  the  description  of  Procopius  we  may  col* 
lect,  that  the  two  first  stories  were  ornamented 
with  pillars  and  statues,  and  the  third  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  cupola  and  a  statue  of  Adrian. 
The  passage  in  Procopius  is  this* :  The  tomb 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian  atands  without  the 
Porta  Aurelia,  at  about  a  stone*s  throw  from  the 

'  Engravings  are  given  of  this  Mausoleum  by  Bartholin  in  his 
work  upon  ancient  sepulchres. 
*  Lib.  iiL 
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"  walls,  and  is  undoubtedly  well  worth  seeing. 
*'  For  it  is  built  of  Parian  marble:  the  square 
stones  [of-  which  the  basement  is  built]  are 
joined  alternately  to  each  other,  witfaont  the 
admixture  of  any  cement,  and  it  is  divided 
into  four  sides  of  equal  dimensions ;  each  is 
of  such  a  length,  that  a  stone  thrown  from  one 
angle  would  but  just  leach  the  other  In 
*•  height  it  surpasses  the  walls  of  the  city.  There 
are  also  statues  on  it  of  men  and  horses, 
finished  with  wonderful  skill  out  of  Parian 
marble.  The  inhabitants  a  long  time  ago,  ob- 
"  serving  it  stand  like  a  tower  overlooking  the 
city,  carried  out  two  arms  from  the  walls  to 
the  tomby  and  by  building  them  into  it  so  united 
it,  that  thenceforward  it  became  part  of  the 
**  walls :  for  it  has  a  very  lofty  appearance,  like 
a  tower,  and   overhangs  the  gate  in  that 
quarter."  In  the  painting  of  the  appearance  of 
the  cross  to  Constantine,  in  the  room,  which  is 
called  after  that  emperor,  in  the  Vatican,  the 
Mausoleum  of  Adrian  is  introduced,  as  weU  as 
that  of  Augustus,  in  what  is  supposed  to  bavie 
been  their  ancient  state :  they  were  probably  de- 
igned by  Raffael. 

Besides  the  basement,  the  first  drcnlar  story 
now. alone  remains,  676  feet  in  circumference; 
stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  and  with  modem 
buildings  on  the  top  of  it..  The  statues  were 
thrown  down  during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 

^  On  Norn's  gfMl  pltt,  the  lidM  iMWore  360  Es^Uih  £^ 
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^  €k>th8  imd^  Vitiges ;  whm  the  buiUing  served 

for  a  citadel,  and  the  besieged  threw  down  the 
statues  upon  their  assailants.  In  the  scheme  for 
dragging  the  Tiber  in  search  of  antiquities,  which 
was  tried  in  the  summer  of  1819»  greet  hopes 
were  entertained  that  some  of  these  statues 
would  be  found.  The  sanguine  supporters  of  the 
scheme  seem  to  have  feigotten»  that  marUe 
statues  (probably  of  colessal  size)  coald  not 
easily  be  used  as  weapons  of  offence,  unless  they 
were  iirst  broken  in  pieces.  Procopius,  who 
mentions  the  fact  of  iibe  statues  being  thrown 
down,  expressly  says,  that  they  were  so  broken. 
His  words  are,  **  having  broken  the  statues, 
*'  which  were  of  marble  and  great  sis^*  they 
*^  threw  down  large  stones  made  out  of  tbmr 
"  fragments  upon  the  heads  of  the  enemy."  It  is 
however  asserted  by  Winkelmann*',  tliat  \vhen 
Urban  Vlll.  repaired  the  ditch  of  this  fortress, 
two  statues  were  found  there :  one  of  a  sleeping 
faun,  the  legs,  thighs,  and  left  ami  of  which  were 
wanting,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Barberini  gal- 
lery. The  other  was  of  Septimins  Sevenis.  He 
adds,  that  Alexander  VI.  discovered  odiera,  and 
in  this  he  is  conhrmed  by  Andrea  Fulvio  and  L. 
Fauno,  who  say,  that  they  had  seen  some  heads 
and  other  ftagments  dug  up,  when  the  ditches 
were  being  made  deeper.  They  perhaps  were 
dup:  up  near  this  place,  but  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  series  of  statues  which  ornamented 


*  Tom.  ii.  p.  3SS. 
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the  Maasoleuniy  cannot  sorely  be  ascertained* 

The  Tiber  has  certainly  given  up  no  such  trea- 
sures hitherto,  and  the  above-mentioned  scheme 
totally  failed. 

Some  diapntea  have  arisen  as  to  a  pine  of  me- 
tal, \vbich  is  now  in  the  garden  of  Belvedere,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  top  of  this 
building.  It  is  often  represented  so  in  drawings. 
Bat  this  is  a  mistake.  Some  authors  have  men- 
tioned, that  a  statue  of  Adrian  stood  on  the  top ; 
and  Johannes  Antiocbenus  says,  that  a  car  in 
bronze  formerly  stood  there.  If  this  writer  is  to 
be  believed,  the  proportions  of  this  car  were  so 
immense,  that  a  tall  man  could  place  himself  in 
the  hollow  of  the  horses  eyes!  And  yet  the 
height  of  this  building  was  so  prodigious,  that  the 
car  and  the  figure  in  it  looked  quite  diminutive 
from  the  ground Dante  seems  to  allude  to  this 
pine  in  the  Inferno,  xxzi.  5&. 

La  faocia  sua  mi  pare  lunga  e  groMat 
Come  lapma  di  San  Fietro  a  Roma. 

The  commentators  perpetuate  the  mistake  of 

placing  this  pine  on  the  top  of  the  Mausoleum  : 
others  make  the  poet  allude  to  the  cupola  of 
S.  Peter's :  but  as  the  pine  stood  for  a  long  time 
in  front  of  the  old  church  of  S.  Peter,  the  words 
in  the  passage  quoted  are  very  intelligible.  It 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Quadriporticuit  or 

*  Jo.  Antiocb.  De  A  rchseologia,  quoted  by  Salmas.  not  in 
Span.  p.  51.    He  lived  about  560  A.  D. 
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quadrangiilar  cloister,  which  was  in  front  of  the 

old  Basilica;  and  was  covered  by  a  canopy 
supported  by  eight  columns,  on  the  top  of  which 
were  two  peacocks  and  four  dolphins,  all  gilt. 
The  whole  is  said  by  some  antiquaries  to  hare 
been  on  tlie  top  of  the  Mausoleum.  The  pine 
was  15  palms  high,  and  served  as  a  fountain. 
Flaminias  Vacca'  tells  nst  that  it  was  found  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  old  church  of 
Transpontina,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Adrian:  and  this  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  idea,  that  it  formerly  stood  on  the  top  of 
that  building. 

It  may  also  be  found  in  some  books,  that  the 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  came  from  hence ;  but  the  account  is 
not  true.  St,  Paul's  was  built  in  396,  vvliereas 
Procopius  mentions  the  Mausoleum  and  its  sta- 
tues as  being  perfect  in  536;  besides  which  the 
height  of  the  pillars,  which  is  46  palms,  is  much 
too  great  for  litem  to  have  stood  on  this  build- 
ing. 

At  what  time  it  was  first  used  as  a  place  of  de- 
fence, is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Procopius  speaks 
of  it  as  an  event  which  took  place  considerably 
before  his  time.  Perhaps  we  may  assign  it 
to  the  first  Gothic  war,  when  Alacic  invaded 
Home.  In  ihc  second  war,  the  statues  were 
broken  and  thrown  down,  as  already  stated. 
Totila  afterwards  gained  possession  of  the  build- 

•  No.  61. 
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iogf  and,  according  to  Procopiii»'»  a  very  strong 
foitresB  was  made  of  it  by  the  garrison,  which 
held  it  after  Totila's  death.    They  surrounded  it 
with  walls,  and  connected  their  new  work  with 
the  walls  of  the  city.   In  the  twenty-sixth,  year 
of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  553,  the  Goths 
were  forced  tt)  give  it  up,  and  after  that  it  con- 
tinued  in  the  possession  of  the  eurchs,  who  go- 
verned Rome  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  emperors. 
The  name  of  S.  Angelo  was  given  to  it  upon  the 
occasion  of  an  angel  appearing  to  Gr^ory  the 
Great*  vrben  he  went  in  a  grand  procession  of 
clergy  and  people  to  8.  Peter^s»  after  the  terrible 
inundation  in  November,  589.    His  third  sue- 
'  cesser,  Boniface  1V«  dedicated  a  chapel  to  S. 
'Michael  at  the  top  of  the  Mausoleom.  Lnit- 
prandus  gives  the  following  account  of  it  during 
this  period  ^.    *'  In  the  entrance  to  the  city  of 
Rome  there  is  a  fortification  of  astonishii^ 
workmanship  and  astonishing  strength :  in 
front  of  the  gate  is  a  bridge  of  great  conse- 
quence  over  the  Tiber,  which  is  the  first  in 
^*  going  in  or  out  of  Rome :  nor  is  there  any 
other  way  of  passing  except  over  this  bridge. 
"  But  this  cannot  be  done,  except  by  leave  of 
"  those]  who  guard  the  fortress.    The  fortress 
itself  is  of  so  great  a  height,  that  a  church, 
^  which  is  bnilt  at  the  top  of  it  in  honour  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  chief  of  the  heavenly  host, 
is  called  the  Church  of  S.  Angelo  in  the  bea- 

fLtb.ui.  «  Lib.  ill  c  IS. 
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yeoBf  {u9fMe  ad  emlasy  There  ii<  still  a  figure 
of  an  angel  npon  the  top :  but  Andrea  Fnlvio, 

who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century,  npeaks  of  it 
as  a  thing  which  had  existed,  but  did  not  in  his 
days. 

Difleient  powerful  funilies  occupied  it  till  the 

time  of  John  XII.  who  was  the  first  pope  that 
possessed  it,  about  955.  His  succQMors  were 
sometimes  masters  of  it,  and  sometimes  drirai 
out  of  it.  About  the  year  985,  Crescenzio  No- 
mentano  got  possession  of  it,  and  added  the  for- 
tifications. From  him  it  got  the  name  of  Cas- 
tello  di  Crescenzio  ^.  After  this  time,  a  long  pe- 
riod of  troubles  succeeded  between  the  pope  and 
the  citizens  of  Rome;  during  which  time  we 
sometimes  find  the  pope  overawing  the  people 
by  means  of  this  fortress,  and  sometimes  besieged 
in  it  by  the  turbulent  citizens.  It  was  disfigured 
and  reduced  to  its  present  shapeless  form  by  the 
fury  of  the  Roman  populace  in  1378,  at  which 
tame  it  bad  been  occupied  by  a  garrison  placed 
there  by  the  French  cardinals,  who  opposed  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.  Boniface  IX.  repaired 
the  walls  in  1392,  and  since  his  time,  the  popes 
with  little  interruption  have  kept  possession  of 
it'.  Alexander  VI.  added  some  brickwork  at 
the  top,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  in 
generd.  Paul  Hi.  and  Pius  IV.  also  did  much 
towards  ornamenting  and  fortifying  it :  and 

»  Vide  Giuccitfdini,  lib.  i.  p  191.  . 
*  Vide  Gtiiceiivdini,  lib.  iv.  p.  233. 
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laBtly  Urban  VUI«  added  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Since  this  time  it  has  always  been 

used  tis  the  citadel  of  Rome,  and  now  serves 
also  as  a  state  prison.  It  has  a  secret  commu- 
nication with  the  Vatican.  In  the  interior  are 
eome  paintings  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, &c.  The  chamber  in  which  the  remains 
of  Adrian  were  laid  may  stiil  be  seen:  but  In« 
nocent  II.  removed  the  urn  of  Porphry  to  the 
Lateran,  to  senre  for  his  own  tomb. 

TOMB  OF  CECILIA  METELLA. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  tombs,  that 

of  Caecilia  Metella  must  not  be  omitted.  It 
stands  on  the  Appian  way,  and  near  to  the 
Circus  of  Caracalla.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
this  lady,  than  from  the  inscription  on  the  out- 
side, which  allies  her  to  a  noble  family. 

CAECILTAE 
Q.  CRETICI.  F 
METELLAB 
CRA8SI 

That  the  family  of  the  Metelli  had  a  burial-place 
upon  this  road,  we  learn  from  Cicero*;  ^*An  tu 
**  egressus  porta  Capena  cum  Calatini,  Scipi- 
onum,  Serviliorum,  Metellonim  sepulchra  vi* 
des,  kc."  Q.  C.  Metellus  got  the  surname  of 
Creticus  for  his  conquest  of  Crete,  U.  C.  687*': 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  this  inscription 

'  Tu8c  Diip.  lib.  i.  c.  7.       ^  Vid.  ViUeiui»  lib.  iL  c.  40. 
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relates  to  his  daugbtar,  who  married  into  tlie 
Aiinily  of  Crami9« 

The  upper  part  of  thin  monument  is  circular, 
resting  upon  a  square  basement.  This  basement 
k  made  of  small  irregolar  stones,  with  Iwrge 
square  ones  at  certain  intervals.  The  circular 
part  is  of  freestone,  and  remarkable  for  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  stones,  which  are  in  fact  larger 
than  they  Appear  to  be;  for  each  block  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  squared,  and  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  squares,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  joinings.  The  original  entrance  is 
buried  under  the  soil ;  but  an  opening  has  been 
made  above,  by  which  we  see  the  hiterior.  The 
top  of  the  roof  is  broken  in,  but  enough  remains 
to  ))rove  it  to  have  been  of  a  conical  shape ;  that 
is»  the  walk  converged  internally,  though  on  the 
outside  they  remained  straight,  no  that  they  must 
have  been  much  thicker  at  top  than  they  were  at 
bottom.  The  sarcophagus^  which  contained  the 
remains  of  the  person  buried  here,  was  taken  to 
the  Palazzo  Farnese,  where  it  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  court.  Poggio  says,  that  part  of  the  tomb 
was  burnt  to  make  lime. 

The  cornice  is  ornamented  with  festoons  and 
bulls*  heads  alternately,  from  whence  the  building 
has  acquired  the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  This  or- 
nament of  bulls'  heads  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
kncient  buildings  and  sculptures.  Livy  mentions 
it  being  first  invented^ :  but  the  Greeks  certainly 

'  I  quote  thia  from  memory,  not  being  able  to  find  tlic  pas- 
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used  H  in  connection  with  festoons,  and  probtUy 

at  a  period  prior  to  that  mentioned  by  Livy.  In 
the  liritish  Museum  some  specimens  may  be  seen 
of  it  npon  ancient  ahara  K  Tbe  tomb  was  forti- 
fied in  tbe  middle  ages  by  the  Gaetani  fiimily,  to 
which  the  buildings  round  it  belonged. 
•  Another  tomb,  resembling  this  in  form,  but 
smaller,  may  be  seen  on  the  road  to  Tivoii^ 
close  to  the  Ponte  Lucano.  It  belonged  to  the 
Plautian  family.  ^ 

BATHS. 

The  luxury  in  which  the  lloaian  emperors  in- 
dulged in  the  construction  of  th^r  baths,  is  al- 
most incredible.  The  expressicHi  of  TkemuPt 
which  is  now  applied  to  so  many  ruins,  is  cer- 
tainly not  wholly  correct :  but  we  liave  sufficient 
evidence  that  immense  buildings  were  raised 
merely  for  this  porpose.  A.  M arcelUnas^  com- 
|»lains  of  their  enormons  me,   kwaera  in  modum 

provinciarum  extructa'^  Some  were  intended 
for  tbe  summer,  others  for  the  winter.  First  of 
all,  the  emperors  erected  them  for  their  own  pri'- 
Tate  nse,  but  subsequently  public  ones  were  con-  ' 
structed,  which  were  open  to  all.  Sextus  Rufiis 
reckons  eight  bundled. 

BATHS  OF  TITUS. 
This  name  by  no  means  answers  to  the  im- 
mensity of  the  boilding  wUdi  once  cohered  this 

'  See  the  room  of  the  Elgin  marbics^  Nof.  91, 106. 
'  Lib.  zvi.  G.  10. 
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part  of  the  Eiquiline  hill,  and  sboakl  more  pro* 
perly  be  styled  the  Palace  of  Titus.   This  is  in 

fact  the  name  which  Pliny  gives  to  it".  The 
ground  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  to  a  great 
extenty  and  several  fragments  still  exist  in  varioiis 
parts  of  them,  which  all  belonged  to  the  same 
edifice.  MaBcenas'  bouse  stood  here  before ;  and 
the  Golden-house  of  Nero,  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
also  extended  as  far  as  this  place.  Titua  made 
nse  both  these  buildings  in  constructing  his 
own  palace :  and  the  ruins  seem  to  agree  with 
this  account,  by  certain  irregularities,  and  a  want 
of  uniformity.  A  considerable  excavation  was 
made  in  1777;  but  the  chief  merit  is  due  to  the 
French,  who  carried  on  the  work  much  farther, 
and  arrived  at  the  lower  floor.  The  building 
seems  originally  to  have  consisted  of  two  stories ; 
but  o(  tlie  upper  one  little  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ancients 
built  their  houses  with  only  a  ground  floor.  At 
Pompeii  this  certainly  appears  to  have  been  the 
case :  nor  am  I  aware,  that  in  the  excavations 
made  within  the  walls,  there  has  as  yet  been 
found  any  house  of  two  stories.  Outside  the 
walls  there  is  a  larger  house,  vvhich  has  been 
called  that  of  M.  Arrius  Diomedes,  which  was 
certainly  of  more  than  one  story.  The  baths  of 
Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  were  evidently 

of  this  kind  :  and  we  know  that  private  houses 
were  sometimes  raised  to  a  great  height  The 

*  Lib.  joanl  c.  5. 
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upper  rooms  were  called  Camada^  and  Juvoial 
freqaently  allodee  to  the  uses  which  were  made  of 

them.  He  tells  us  plainly",  that  Centronius  had 
villas  at  Tibur,  Pri£ueBte«  and  Caieta,  which  were 
very  lofty.  The  fBcX  aeeme  to  be,  that  till  the 
popnlation  of  Rome  became  so  enormous,  the 
houses  were  only  of  one  story.  Vitruvius  says  as 
much'';  and  by  the  law,  which  did  not  allow  a 
wall  to  be  more  than  a  certain  thickness,  the 
walls,  which  were  built  of  brick,  could  not  sup- 
port an  upper  story.  They  therefore  took  to 
build  them  of  stone  and  stronger  materials,  by 
which  means  they  were  able  to  carry  up  their 
houses  to  a  considerable  height :  and  this,  as 
Vitruvius  says,  was  merely  on  account  of  the 
overflowing  population. 

The  height  of  the  rooms  in  the  baths  of  Titos 
is  prodigious,  and  they  are  comparatively  very 
narrow.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  in  many  of 
the  rooms  there  is  no  trace  of  any  window.  This 
deficiency  may  freqaently  be  observed  in  ancient 
Roman  buildings.  Many  houses  in  Pompeii  have 
no  other  aperture  but  the  door,  which  leads  into 
the  court :  and  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  even  the 
most  perfect  remains  of  chambers  have  no  traces 
of  windows.  Some  houses  however  certainly 
bad  them ;  and  the  term  fenestra,  though  it  often 
implied  merely  an  open  space  in  the  wall,  which 
let  in  the  air  as  well  as  the  light,  signified  also  a 
kind  of  lattice-work,  which  was  not  uncommon 

• 

*  Sat  xiv.  88.   Vid.  Sat  iii.  195,  &c.  Lib.  ii.  c.  S. 
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in  dwellii^p  houses.  Virgil  seems  to  aUode  to 
something  of  this  kind,  where  he  says, 

« 

qua  se 

PieoA      insertas  fundebat  Luna  feoestraa* 

iBN.  ISL  ISU 

Where  glass  was  so  little  used  and  so  imperfectly 

formed,  it  must  have  been  difficult  in  time  of 
winter  to  admit  light  and  yet  exclude  the  cold. 
And  the  custom,  which  seems  so  barbarous  to  us, 
of  constructing  rooms  without  windows,  arose 
probably  from  their  ignorance  of  an  art,  which 
now  gives  to  every,  cottage  in  England  an  advan- 
tage over  the  palaces  of  the  Cssars,  In  Sicily, 
and  great  part  of  the  south  of  Italy,  glass  is  still 
rarely  seen  in  the  windows.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate  allows  the  free  admission  of  air  in  the 
day  time,  and  at  night  the  aperture  is  closed  with 
wood  den  shutters.  It  would  seem,  that  this 
luxury  was  of  earlier  introduction  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south  of  Europe.  .£neas  Sylvius 
(afterwards  Pope  Pius  11.)  in  his  treatise  de  mo^ 
ribus  Germanorum^  written  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, mentions  of  the  houses  in  Vienna,  that  they 
had  all  glass  windows.  Verum  his  sstuaria 
^*  sunt  loco  tricliniorum,  quae  ab  his  Stubs 
"  (Stoves)  vocitantur :  nam  hyemis  asperitatem 
hoc  domitant  modo.  Fenestrcc  undique  vitreae 
perlucentP,"  The  term  vUrem^  as  signifying 
glass  windows,  certainly  occurs  in  very  early 

p  Vid..£pist.  165.  lib.  L 
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writera.  St  JeM)in»  who  lived  in  the  fonitii  ceii^ 

tury,  mentions^  glass  beiii^^:  run  into  thin  plates 
for  this  purpose :  and  the  use  of  it  in  churches 
seems  considmbly  to  have  preceded  the  general 
admissioD  of  it  iato  private  houses.  In  oar  own 
country,  we  are  told  by  Stubbs',  that  Wigfrid, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced windows  of  stone  and  glass  into  England  { 
and  Bede*  has  the  following  passage  in  one  of 
his  works :  **  Misit  logatarios  in  Galliam,  qui 
'V  Vitrificatores,  artifices  videlicet  Biitannis  eate* 

nos  incognitoe*  ad  cancellandas  ecclesin  por> 
**  ticuumque  et  coenaculofum  ejus  fenestras  ab« 

ducerent^'* 

Besides  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  making 
glass  windows,  I  donbt  whether  the  Romans 

did  not  designedly  construct  tlieir  liouscs  in  this 
manner,  to  render  them  cool.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  the  heal;  is  so  excessive  in 
Italy,  it  is  impossible,  as  in  England,  to  retire  to 
a  cool  side  of  the  house,  and  there  avoid  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun :  the  whole  atmosphere  seems 
to  be  sccNTched :  and  in  the  shade^  as  well  as  out 
of  it,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  no  relaxation  of 
the  heat  is  to  be  found.  The  ancient  Romans, 
I  imagine,  adopted  a  remedy  in  excluding  the 
6utward  air,  and  conatmcting  their  rooms,  qob 
within  the  other;  so  that  the  inner  apartments 

* 

'  In  Ezecb.  xl.  l6. 

'  In  Actis  Pontificum  Ebor.  anno  726. 
'  De  WiremuthenBi  Monast.  c  5* 
*  Vid.  Dacaiige,  FUrea, 
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bad  the  coolnesB  of  a  cellar.  I  think  we  have 
this  custoni  clearly  indicated  in  some  letters  of 
Pliny.  In  describing  one  of  his  villas  in  Tus- 
cany to  bis  friend  Apollinaris^  he  says,  With 
the  coolingroom  (eeUa  friffidaria)  is  connected 
a  middle  room,  to  which  the  sun  is  particularly 
goodnatured  :  it  is  still  more  so  to  the  warm- 
•*  ingroom  (cabkiria)t  for  it  projects  forward.  In 
this  are  three  descents :  two  are  open  to  the 
**  sun ;  the  third  is  farther  from  the  sun,  but  not 
farther  from  the  light.**  What  be  here  calls 
eeUa/rigidaria  seems  to  be  a  room  witboat  win- 
dows ;  hot  as  he  has  been  speaking  of  baths,  it 
may  be  said,  that  such  rooms  might  be  used  after 
the  operation  of  bathing,  but  not  for  living  in. 
In  the  same  epbtle  however  he  describes  a  snite 
of  living  rooms,  and  says,  At  the  end  there  is 
**  a  chamber,  which  in  summer  is  quite  frosty  from 
«  the  cold  shut  up  in  it :  it  is  contented  with  its 
own  atmosphere,  and  neither  desires  nor  ad- 
**  mils  tilt  external  air."  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
say,  that  the  ancients  had  always  very  few  win- 
dows»  or  very  small  ones.  I  am  well  aware,  that 
Vitrnvius*  gives  particular  instructions  for  ad- 
mitting sufficient  light.  Pliny  himself,  whose 
letter  I  have  quoted  above,  undoubtedly  talks  of 
many  of  his  rooms  having  several  windows :  and 
it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Seneca',  that  even  in 
the  rooms  where  the  baths  were,  very  large  win- 
dows were  then  fashionable:  and  people  were 

*  Lib.  V.  epiflt  6.      '  Lib.  vi.  c.  9*      '  Epi^t.  86. 
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not  contented*  unless  they  could  e^joy  a.  pro* 
spect  of  the  country  wbiie  they         in  the 

water.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  where 
we  see  apartments  in  ancient  buildings,  such  93 
in  these  baths,  and  very  generally  in  Pompeiii 
where  there  was  no  aperture  to  the  air  but  by 
the  door,  it  was  probably  an  intentional  contriv- 
ance to  have  some  rooms  in  the  house,  which 
were  impervious  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Vitro* 
▼ios'  frequently  distinguishes  between  summer 
and  winter  rooms ;  and  the  term  hybemaculum,  as 
expressing  a  separate  apartment  contrived  for 
warmth  in  winter,  is  very  common  in  the  letters  . 
of  Pliny. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed,  that  the 
ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  glass. 
Pliny  tells  us  of  the  invention  of  it  as  early  as 

1000  A.  C.  And  if  we  may  believe  his  testimony, 
they  were  by  no  means  rude  in  the  management 
of  it.  For  he  tells  us%  that  fai  the  time  of  Tibe^ 
rius  a  method  was  discovered  of  making  glass 
flexible.  But  he  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  himself ;  and  the  story  is  evidently  inadmis- 
sible, though  it  is  repeated  by  Dio  Cassius,  Pe^ 
tronius  Arbiter,  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  pro- 
bably  merely  copied  from  Pliny.  Aristotle  asks 
two  questions  with  respect  to  glass ;  What  is  it 
that  makes  it  transparent?  and,  Why  is  it  not 
flexible?  The  Greeks  undoubtedly  made  use  of 
it,  and  called  it  hjfolum^  a  term  which  seems  first 

» lib.  vii.      *  Lib.  xxxvi.  c  9^ 
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to  have  signified  crystalj  and  perbaps  rock^saii; 
and  which  was  afterwards  transferrBd  to  gkm$^ 
Hmn  its  resembling  those  «abstaiices  ia  trans- 

parenry'*.  Pliny  tells  ns,  that  in  Nero's  time 
^ases  and  cups  were  made  of  white  transparent 
gItusSy  SO  as  to  imitate  rock-crystal.  They  came 
from  Alexandria,  and  cost  a  ^reat  price.  We 
know  also,  that  they  formed  cinerary  uras  of  it, 
and  even  executed  bas-reliefs  ia  glass :  so  that 
«  Winkelaiana  8a3r8%  that  the  ancients  ia  general 
made  a  greater  use  of  glass  tliaii  the  nioderns. 

What  brought  them  nearest  to  ttie  modem  ap- 
plication of  it  to  windows  was  a  species  of 
loxury,  which  we  learn  from  Vopiscus.  He  tells 
us,  that  Firmus  covered  the  walls  of  hiss  house 
with  square,  pieces  of  glass,  pitch  and  other  pre- 
parations being  inserted  between  them,  probably 
to  contieal  the  joinings.  Still  however  we  hsTe 
no  direct  evidence  that  glass  was  used  by  them 
ibr  those  two  purposes,  which  are  so  essential  to 
as  at  present,  namely,  for  mirrors  and  for  win- 
down.  The  former  were  metalKc;  and  some 
specimens  may  be  seen,  now  grown  dull  by  age, 
in  the  gallery  at  Tlorence.  Pliny  tells  us**,  that 
the  best  were  made  in  his  day  of  silver,  which 
had  been  used  for  that  purpose  since  the  days  of 
Pompey.  He  mentions,  that  there  was  a  con- 
trivance for  aihxing  gold  to  the  back  of  the  siU 
ver,  which  gave  a  better  reflection.   More  an- 

^  Vid.  Scbol.  In  AruloplL  Nab.  act  u.0e.  1. 
*  LOk  i.  e.  S.  I.  sa 
'  Libw  xsuU.  e.  45. 
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bat  in  his  ilays  silver  ones  were  so  commoa*  th^t 
every  maid-servant  UHed  them^ 
There  im  oome  evidence,  tb9i  glasa  waa  applied 


•  ^  1 

1 

11 

Museum  at  Parma  some  panes  are  preserved, 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Velleia,  which  are 
to  have  bam  found  in  Ibeir  origMnal  flltiiialiopi. 
They  are  certatnlj  doll  and  obseqre^  bolperbapa 
not  more  so  than  the  best  glass  would  be,  after 
lying  bohed  for  so  many  centuries,  ^inilar 
poaea  have  also  been  found  al  UenQulanwiff* 
Horace  may  be  adduced  as  an  evid^oe,  that  Iba 
transparency  of  ^lass  was  brought  to  consider- 
able perfection  in  his  time,  when  be  8ay»  o(  tk^ 
pure  fimilaia  of  Blaodaeia.  that  it  was  ipoff  pel-« 
looid  than  glass  ^  It  is  tree,  that  he  gives  the 
superiority  to  the  fountain.  It  was  natural  that 
be  sbouU  do  so,  in  extoUiog  i;laarness ;  but 
if  gkee  in  those  days  was  always  dull,  ai^d 
opaque,  tlie  compliment  was  not  very  great.  St. 
Paul,  when  he  ufea  the  expressioOi  tiow  we 
**  see  tbcoogh  a  glaaa  dar klyf seems  to  atbida 
to  the  use  of  glass  ArlheadiiHseion  of  lights  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prove,  that  when  applied  to 
that  purpose,  it  was  not  transparent  enough  to 
tpailteit  tbo  ot^eets  eleariy.  In  Iba  prcpwt  day 
bis  metaphor  venU  not  be  applicable,  as  we  can 
now  see  as  perfectly  through  glass,  aa  when  no. 
such  medium  intervenes, 

•Lib.  juuuv.  c  i8.      'Od.  iii.  13.  1.      s  1  Cor.  yiii.  Ig. 
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Before  the  Ramans  came  to  use  gUm  for  their 
windows,  two  mineral  enbetances,  phengiiet  and 

lapis  specularis,  (probably  Mica  and  Talc,)  served 
for  the  transitiission  of  light.  Seneca  tells  us» 
when  one  of  them  was  introduoedSy  There  are 
some  arts  which  we  know  were  not  discovered 
"  till  our  days :  such  is  the  use  of  those  glasses, 
(apecuktria^)  made  of  transparent  stones,  (tesiiSf) 
which  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  light."  Sue- 
tonius mentions  this  substance  being  nsed  for 
mirrors'*;  and  Pliny  tells  us that  bee-hives  were 
made  of  it,  in  order  to  shew  the  bees  at  work. 
Some  have  thought  that  glass  also  was  used  for 
windows  at  this  time,  A^m  a  passage  in  Philo, 
where  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  embassy  to 
Claudius.  Speaking  of  the  room  of  audienoe,  he 
says,  *'that  the  emperor  walked  aboufty  and  or* 
"  dered  the  windows  every  where  to  be  closed 
with  transparent  stones,  which  resembled  white 
i^ahtm.**  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  inier- 
pretation  to  these  words :  but  they  are  not  deci- 
sive as  indicating  the  use  of  glass.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  stone  called  phengites  was 
not  the  same  with  the  Ayti  tpeeukuii^  The 
latter  was  known  before  the  fitfrmer.  The  pas* 
sage  quoted  from  Seneca  shews,  that  phengites 
was  not  known  till  about  Nero's  time,  or  a  little 
before.  Pliny  points  out  the-  distinction^  stilb 
more  clearly:  describing  the  hpig  ipeeulmri$\ 

*  Epiit  id.  ^  Domit.  c*  ziv*  '  Lib.  xxL  e.  14. 

^  Lib.  uivi.  a  45. 
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he  tells  us,  that  it  was  easily  divided  into  thin 

lamina?,  and  was  sometimes  found  incorporated 
in  rocks,  but  was  generally  dug  up  by  itself,  and 
only  Feqaired  cutting.   It  was  found  in  Spain, 
Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa;  and  the 
laminae  never  exceeded  five  feet  in  length.  Tliis 
description  seems  to  answer  to  what  we  call 
Talc,  which  is  now  found  mostly  in  the  Tyrol, 
Saxony,  and  Silesia,  connected  with  rock&  of 
serpentine.    Having  described  the  lapis  specu- 
kuiSf  Pliny  proceeds  to  say,  that  in  JXero's  time 
a  stone  had  been  discoirered  which  was  as  hard 
as  marble,  white,  and  transparent,  even  where 
there  were  yellow  veins.    **  So  that  when  the 
doors  are  closed,  there  is  still  the  light  of  day 
within,  but  produced  in  a  different  manner 
**  from  what  it  is  by  sjjeculai  ia,  the  light  being 
•*  as  it  were  shut  up  in  the  room,  not  transmitted 
from  without.   Juba  also  writes,  that  there  is 
a  stone  in  Arabia,  transparent  like  glass,  which 
they  use  lor  specularia.^*  Still  however  we  have 
no  express  mention  of  panes  of  glass*   I  under- 
stand specularia  to  mean  glasses  made  of  the 
lapis  specularis:  as  appears  also  from  combming 
two  passages  in  Martial,  which  give  us  the  ad- 
ditional information,  that  the  Romans  had  green* 
houses,  or  hot^houses,  constructed  like  our  own. 
We  read,, 

Hibernb  olgecta  Notis  j^pecularia  puros 
Admittont  solei^  et  sine  fiece  diem. 

Lib.  viii.  ep.  14. 
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CoDdiUi  pmpicua  vivii  Tindcmia  geiliinay 

lib.  viii.  ep«  68* 

The  ^emma  in  the  last  epigram  is  evidently  the 
Bame  as  specular ia  in  the  first;  and  the  term 
if  €mma  would  hardly  have  been  used  to  denote 
an  artificial  substance  like  glass ;  but  was  not 
unappropriate  to  a  natural  production  found  im- 
bedded in  rocks.  Another  passage  in  Pliny '  ia 
more  to  the  point,  because  be  ts  there  ejcpressly 
treating  of  gl.iss.  After  praising  Sidon  for  its 
manufacture  of  that  article,  he  adds,    si  quidem 

ettam  specularia  excogitaverat.^  If  neither  of 
these  two  passages  relate  to  windows  of  glass, 
Lactantius  is  the  earliebt  author  who  mentions 
them*".  "It  is  manifei^t,  that  it  is  the  mind 
*^  which  sees,  by  means  of  the  eyes,  those  things 
"  which  are  opposite  to  it,  as  if  through  windows 

covered  with  glass,  or  l^pis  sfecuhris,'^  Lac- 
tantius wrote  A»D.  ^20  \ 

In  such  rooms  as  these  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
lamps  must  always  have  been  used  :  and  it  may 
be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in 
an  ancient  author  where  menlion  is  made  of  a 
banquet,  but  **the  golden  lamps  hanging  from 

Uie  roofb"  are  always  added.    According  to 

'  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  26. 

"  De  Opific.  Dei,  tom.  ii.  c.  8. 

*  A  good  description  of  the  lapis  8|j^ularis  may  be  seen  in 
Hi.  BaaH,  (homU.  3.) 
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the  hoiira  which  the  anckfeils  observeiA  for  their 
WMMtls,  (the  evma  or  last  meal  being  at  about  three 

o'clock,)  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  lights 
had  there  been  wiadows  to  the  rooms;  which  afr 
fordfi  another  proof  that  tbey  were  frequeodiy 
constructed  without  them.  Indeed  Grecian  archie 
tecture  seems  to  derive  a  peculiar  character  from 
the  absence  of  such  apertures.  If  any  ol^eetion 
is  to  be  made  to  the  cihaste  and  simple  modele 
which  ancient  Greece  has  left  us,  it  is,  that  there 
is  a  heaviness  and  a  want  of  relief  in  the  va9t 
masses  of  solid  masonry.  The  modem  Italian 
architects  haYe  ^one  into  the  contrary  extveme: 
their  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  break  every  por- 
tion of  the  building  into  as  many  parts  as  possi* 
ble :  and  in  the  pediments  of  their  wmdows  they 
have  been  particularly  profose  in  ornament  The 
difference  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  of 
the  ancients  having  had  few  windows  in  their 
buildfaigB,  and  the  modems  having  many*  That 
circumstances,  which  seem  of  little  importance^ 
can  influence  the  architecture  of  a  whole  nation, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  of  windows  in  England 
being  much  smaller  than  those  on  the  continent; 
The  window-tax  originally  reduced  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  windows :  and  so  great  is  the  force 
of  habity  that  we  shoald  not  perhaps  adopt  any 
other  proportioos  if  the  tax  were  to  be  taken  o£ 
In  such  structures  as  the  Palace  of  Titus,  where 
many  ornaments  both  in  painting  and  sculpture 
were  assembled,  it  might  be  thought  that  much 
of  the  effect  would  be  lost  by  their  being  never 
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seen  tecepi  by  Ihe  light  of  lamps.  With  mped 
to  crca1ptore»  however,  it  is  well  known  that  there 

is  no  «:reater  test  of  the  excellence  of  the  work, 
than  to  view  it  by  torch-liglit :  the  rising  of  the 
tnoBcleSy  and  all  those  delicate  touches  of  the 
chisel,  which  are  scarcely  ohserved  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  white  marble,  are  thrown  into  a 
much  stronger  light  and  shade  in  this  manner. 
It  is.  not  uncommon  for  parties  to  nsit  the  Va- 
tican at  night,  and  view  the  statues  by  torch- 
lic^ht.  The  effect  is  certainly  very  good :  and 
some  pretend  to  discover  that  the  modem  pro- 
ductions appear  greatly  inferior  to  the  ancient  on 
such  occasions.  We  know  that  there  were  for- 
merly some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture 
in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  still  remain.  The  Laocoon  was  found  here 
during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  which  Pliny ^ 
mentions  as  standing  in  this  palace. 

Notwithstanding  the  depth  of  soil  which  has 
accumulated  on  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
which  serves  for  gardens,  there  are  paintings  on 
the  ceiling  which  may  be  called  extremely  per- 
fect. The  damp  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no 
eihet  upon  them,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Roman  brickwork.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  arabesques,  with  ail  the  figures  very 
small*  Ibrming  little  borders  and  patterns  of  birds, 
beasts,  &c.  among  which  some  green  parrots  may 
be  seen  very  distinctly.   We  know  that  this  me- 

*  Iilb.  suLvi.  c.  5, 
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thod  of  bfiiaineBtiiig  rooms  was  a  late  introduc- 
tion ;  and  it  was  considered  as  a  sign  that  the  art 
of  painting  was  on  the  decline,  when  instead  of 
representing  historical  subjects  upon  the  valls> 
•they  took  to  draw  fanciful  objects,  such  as  land- 
scapes,  ponds,  sea  pieces,  and  such  like.  Vitru- 
vius  makes  a  complaint  of  this  kind ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  curious  to  see  a  description  of  ara- 
besques in  the  original  language  of  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age.  He  says  ^,  *•  Pinguntur  tectoriis 
"  monstra  potius  quam  ex  rebus  finitis  imagines 
cert».  Pro  colunmis  enim  statuuntur  calami, 
pro  iastigiis  harpaginetuli  striatt  cum  crispis  fo- 
**  liis  et  volutis.  Item  candelabra  jedicularum 
sustinentia  figuras  supra  fastigia  earum  surgen- 
"  tes  ex  radicibus,  cum  volutis  coliculi  teneri 
"  plures,  habentes  in  se  sine  ratioiie  sedentia  si- 
giila,  alia  humanis  alia  bestiarum  capitibus 
siroilia.  Hiec  autem  nec  sunt,  nec  fieri  pos- 
"  sunt,  nec  fuerunt.  Ergo  ita  novi  mores  coe- 
•*  gerunt,  uti  inertia  mali  judices  conniveaut  ar- 
tium  virtutes.''  He  seems  to  give  the  name  of 
icpiaritm  opus  to  this  style  of  painting  i.  The 
term  arabesque  is  said  to  have  been  supplied,  be- 
cause the  Arabs  and  other  Mahometans  use  this 
kind  of  ornaments;  their  religion  forbidding  them 
to  make  any  images  or  figures  of  men  or  other 
animals.  There  are  also  some  larger  paintings, 
but  not  in  such  good  preservation.  Mars  and 
Rhea  Sylvia  have  been  said  to  form  the  subject 

**  Lib.  vii.  c.  5,        Vide  thi«  wune  chapter^  and  Jib.  v.  c.  8. 
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of  one*  and  CorioUnus  of  the  other :  bot  Win- 
kelniann  is  not  of  this  opinion  ^.  In  bis  expli- 
cation de  Moniimens  de  TAntiqiiit^  he  has  pub- 
lished four  of  these  paintings,  with  a  long  and 
learned  description.  The  ground  is  generally  a 
rich  dark  red.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  l^Yfre  paintinp:  of  some  building,  in  which 
the  persipectire  is  correctly  given. 

The  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against 
the  ancient  painters  of  not  understanding  the 
rules  of  perspective,  certainly  cannot  be  main- 
tained. It  may  be  tme,  that  in  some  of  their 
paintings,  which  have  been  preserved  to  ns,  these 
rules  are  violated  :  but  in  a  great  number  they 
are  strictly  followed.  There  is  no  evidence, 
that  the  collection  of  frescos  at  Portici,  which 
came  from  Pompeii  and  Hercnlaneum,  were 
executed  by  any  other  tlian  common  house- 
painters*  On  the  contrary  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose^  that  they  are  the  work  of  sock  artiirts. 
When  it  was  as  common  to  paint  the  walls  of 
houses  witli  arabesques  and  figures,  as  it  is  now 
to  cover  them  with  paper,  the  ordinary  house- 
painters  were  of  course  capable  of  the  mukz  it 
would  thereflm  be  almost  as  unfair  to  judge  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  painters  from  tliese 
remains  at  Pompeii,  as  to  estimate  the  state  of 
the  (arts  in  England  from  the  sign- posts.  It 
would  be  rather  more  reasonable  to  say,  that  if 
the  most  ordinary  workmen  could  do  so  well, 

*  Lik  iv.  c  a  {. 
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the  giraat  naatefti  miMi  indeed  have  been  excel- 
Itot.  But  without  havings  reconrae  to  this  argu- 
ment, many  bpeciiuens  may  be  seen  at  Portici, 
where  architectural  eul^^cte  are  treated  with 
et^fj  atteelioii  to  petispectiye.  Unfortolialely 
none  of  the  works  of  their  great  masters  have 
come  dowa  to  us  :  nor  would  I  build  much  upon 
the  argument,  that  as  they  carried  sculpture  to 
such  perfection,  the  sister  art  must  also  have 
attained  equal  excellence.  But  thus  far  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  the  people^  who  bad 
such  models  as  the  works  of  Grecian  sculpture 
to  fonti  dieir  taste  upon,  would  iie?er  have  la- 
vished such  praises  upon  the  productions  of  their 
painters,  if  they  also  had  not  been  really  excel* 
lent.  I  allow,  that  all  praise  is  relati? e  to  the 
age  in  which  it  is  bestowed.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Italians  admired  the  works  of  Giotto 
and  Cioiabue :  nor  was  this  unnatural,  as  nothing 
better  bad  ever  been  seen  by  them.  The  pnn^ 
ciples  of  architecture  were  then  rude  and  inde- 
finite :  sculpture  was  as  unsuccessful  in  its  efibrts 
as  painting.  But  as  the  arts  advanced,  each 
generation  learat  to  despise  what  their  predeces- 
sors had  admired  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  so  many  ancient  statues  were  discovered, 
we  find«  thai  painters  only  of  real  eMsUence 
wereesteeoied.  It  would  therefore  not  be 
sonable  to  suppose,  that  while  the  Greeks  had 
carried  the  art  of  sculpture  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, they  would  bestow  the  same  terms  of  praise 
upon  their  paintings,  merely  because  they  were 
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tike  best  that  they  had  eeen.  We  miuit  suppose 
them  to  hare  been  really  and  not  relatively  excel- 
lent. How  could  a  person,  who  had  seen  the 
almost  living  forms  which  a  Praxiteles  or  an 
Agasias  produced,  talk  of  the  illusion  raised  by 
the  works  of  Zeuxis  or  Apelles,  if  these  painters 
were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
art? 

Yet  they  have  been  accused  of  not  understand- 
ing perspective,  nor  the  theory  of  light  and  shade. 
The  ciiarge  has  been  brought  by  Perrault»  in  his 
parallel  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  a  book, 
in  which  great  malice  is  shewn  against  the  an- 
cients, together  with  excessive  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  author.    With  respect  to  perspective, 
be  has  been  answered  by  Sallier*.  The  passages, 
which  he  produces  to  refute  Perraolt  are  few, 
but  convincing.    I  shall  borrow  two  of  them,  and 
add  some  others,  which  appear  to  me  decisive. 
With  respect  to  light  and  shade,  the  first  passage 
which  I  shall  produce  is  from  Pliny,  where  he 
says  of  paintings  "  The  art  at  length  became 
distinct,  and  invented  light  and  shades;  a  dif- 
ference  of  colours  ahemately  throwing  out  each 
**  other."    In  the  same  book"  he  tells  us,  "  that 
Zeuxis,  and  Polygnotus,  and  £uphranor,  un- 
derstood  how  to  express  shades,  md  to  make 
their  figures  advance  and  retire.**  The  younger 


*  Acad,  des  Itucripl.  vol.  viii.  p.  97* 
-<  Lib.  xjtXY.  c.  5. 
*C.  II. 
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Pliny  also  aays       In  a  picture  there  is  notbing 
which  sete  off  light  more  than  shade." 

With  respect  to  perspective,  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  of  it  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  following  passage;  where  Pliny  tells  us^ 

that  Apdies  admired  ARclepiodorus  in  his 
**  symmetries  ....  he  yielded  to  Asclepiodonis 

in  proportion,  (m^ii^m,)  that  is,  in  putting  ob- 
**  jecta  at  their  proper  distance,  {qwmto  quid  a 

qiio  distare  dAer^t.Y  passage  produced 

by  Sallier  is  still  more  satisfactory,  as  it  shews 
how  early  the  theory  of  perspective  was  known. 
It  is  from  that  Dialogue  of  Plato,  which  is  called 
the  sophist,  he  says,  "  If  painters  and  sculptors 

confined  themselves  to  preserving  the  real  pro- 
'  V  portions  of  objects,  those  which  are  situated 

at  a  certain  point  of  elevation  would  appear  to 
**  us  too  small ;   and  those  which  are  placed 

lower  would  seem  too  large  ;  the  one  being 
.  viewed  near,  the  othar  at  a  distance.  Our 
*^  artists  therefore  at  present  abandon  the  truth, 
"  and  give  to  their  figures  not  the  real  pfo- 

portion  of  their  model,  but  that  which  would 

convey  to  the  eye  an  idea  of  beauty  in  the 
**  figures.''  We  might  perhaps  be  satisfied  with 
a  single  passage  of  Vitruvius,  without  having  re- 
course to  any  other.  It  is  in  his  preface  to  his 
seventh  book ;  he  is  there  speaking  of  the  deco- 
rations of  theatres,  and  says,    that  Democritus 

and  Anaxagoras  had  written  to  explain  bow 

"  Lib.  ui,  epiit  19.  '  Lib.  zxxv.  c  la 
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by  fixing  a  point  in  a  certain  place,  we  mi^ht 
make  the  lines  conuB^  from  it  meet  the  Add  of 

the  eye,  and  the  extension  of  rays  according; 
to  nature :  so  that  though  ignorant  of  the  pria* 
dpte,  we  may  have  definite  forms  of  boildings 
^  nepiesented  to  ns  on  scenes ;  and  figures,  which 

**  are  drawn  upon  straight  and  smooth  surfaces, 
*^  may  appear  some  to  rec(^de»  and  some  lo  ad* 
vance.'' 

I  most  produce  one  more  passage  from  Pliny, 
which  most  clearly  expresses  the  foreshortening 
of  figures'.  Pausias  was  the  first  inventor  of 
•*  a  secret  in  painting,  which  many  afterwmrds 

imitated,  but  none  equalled.  Wishing  to  re- 
•*  present  the  whole  lencjth  of  an  ox,  he  painted 
^  it  fronting  the  spectator,  not  sideways,  and  yet 

the  sixe  of  the  animal  was  miMle  perfectly  in- 
*•  telligiWe.    Again,  painters  in  general  make 

the  part8,  which  they  wish  to  stand  out,  rather 

Kght,  aad  compoae  a  colour  out  of  a  Uack 

ground :  bat  Pausias  made  the  whole  0%  of  a 
**  black  colour,  and  represented  a  body  of  shade 

rising  out  of  shade,  shewing  with  excessive 
^  skill,  that  parts  could  stand  put  where  all 
^  seemed  even,  and  that  every  part  was  firm  «sd 
**  distinct  where  all  seemed  confused." 

As  to  the  arabesques  in  the  baths  of  TitilS»  it 
is  said,  that  Raffaei  took  some  hints  from  them 
in  his  ornaments  of  the  Vatican ;  and  he  is  ac» 
onsed  of  having  bad  tbe  rooms  filled  up  &^ain» 

*l4b*  sxsv.c  It. 
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that  his  thefbs  might  not  be  discovered.  They 
wene  undoubtedly  open  in  his  lime,  as  the 
LMcooa  was  discovered  in  ISOd^  and  Raibd 
painted  the  Loggie  in  the  Vatican  in  1513-21. 
It  is  also  true,  that  they  were  subsequently  £iUed 
iip»  and  the  soil,  which  occtipied  Ihem,  waa  not 
an  acGomutation  merely  effected  by  time.  Many 
of  the  rooms  were  full  up  to  the  very  top,  a  * 
height  perhaps  of  thirty  feet;  and  the  rubbish* 
which  has  been  dug  ontt  conrista  of  atonea  and 
other  rains  of  buildings.  The  room,  in  which 
the  Laocoon  was  found,  and  >vhich  must  have 
bean  cleared  at  that  time,  is  stated  by  the  guides 
to  haTe  been  also  chohed  up,  when  the  French 
began  to  dig.  But  we  may  ask,  if  the  room  was 
full  of  soil  from  the  time  of  Rafiael  to  the  time  of 
the  late  excavationa,  bow  waa  the  tradition  pre- 
aervod,  that  this  waa  the  actual  apartment  where 
the  Laocoon  was  found  ?  It  ia  a  singular  circum- 
atance,  that  in  aloiost  all  tiie  rooms  a  round  hole 
baa  been  broken  in  the  ceiling,  as  if  pulposely  to 
throw  in  rubbish.  So  that  it  ia  perhapa  not  an 
improbable  conjecture,  that  the  owners  of  the 
land,  wishing  to  clear  it  for  cultivation,  got  rid 
of  anndry  fragments,  which  projected  above  tbe 
aurfecev  by  throwing  them  into  this  convenient 
receptacle.  At  all  events,  we  must  not  believe 
the  charge  against  Raffael  without  some  satis- 
fiictory  evidence.  He  ia  known  to  have  been  an 
eager  searcher  after  antiquities,  and  to  have  made 
a  proposal  to  Leo  X.  for  injstitutiug  a  general  ex- 
amination.  The  Romans  in  his  time  were  per- 
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haps  as  enthusiastic  in  this  pursuit,  as  they  have 
been  duriiig  any  subsequent  period ;  and  we  may 
imagine^  that  when  aach  a  diaeoyery  waa  made, 
as  that  of  the  chambers  in  the  palace  of  Titus, 
thousands  would  be  led  by  curiosity  to  eacamine 
them.  Such  indeed  is  the  expreaa  testimony  of 
Gianbattista  Armeni,  a  writer  of  diat  day,  who 
says,  that  all  Rome  ran  in  crowds  to  see  the  or*, 
naments  of  stucco  and  painting,  which  presented 
anch  singular  varieties.  All  these  persons  wodd 
liaire  seen  the  arabesques :  they  must  have  formed 
the  principal  objects  for  the  Ciceroni  to  point 
out :  owing  to  their  great  height,  Bafiael  could 
not  have  copied  them  without  scaflblding  and 
without  lights :  so  that  it  seems  impossible  that 
he  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  transferring 
these  designs  to  the  Vatican,  and  keeping  the 
originals  unknown.  Besides  which  it  is  certain-, 
from  the  work  of  Giulio  Mancini  upon  painting, 
that  the  baths  were  open  in  the  time  of  Urban 
YIII.  who  reigned  in  1023—44.  Where  thtf 
walls  are  bare,  the  brickwork  has  a  most  shigQ* 
iar  appearance  of  freshness :  the  stucco  also  is 
very  perfect  in  many  parts ;  but  the  marble,  of 
which  there  are  evident  traces  on  the  walls  and 
floors,  is  gone. 

These  ruins  extend,  as  I  have  mentioned,  over  a 
great  tract  of  ground  :  and  in  one  of  the  adjoin* 
ing  gardens  is  a  building  connected  with  the 
baths,  and  called  Seite  ScUe  di  Vespasiafio,  It 
got  this  name,  when  seven  rooms  only  had  been 
opened ;  but  there  are  in  all  nine,  of  the  same 
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size,  and  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  reservoir 
for  water.   There  are  two  stories,  the  lower  of 

which  is  buried.  Each  chamber  opens  into  the 
next  by  means  of  an  arch.  These  arches  are 
not  pl'aced  opposite  to  each  other;  bat  a  person 
placing  himself  in  the  first  room  may  look 
through  all  of  them  in  a  slanting  direction.  To 
make  myself  understood,  1  have  given  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  building ;  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  exercised,  to  explain  why  the  arches  were 
constructed  in  this  manner.  But  if  we  examine 
this  plan,  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  this 
was  not  the  eflect  which  the  architect  had  in 
view.  The  plan  is  in  fact  extremely  simple,  and 
the  mo6i  natural  of  any  for  such  a  building.  To 
form  a  series  of  chambers  communicating  with 
each  other  by  arches,  each  partition  was  divided 
into  so  many  oblong  portions,  from  which  the 
•  arches  were  to  spring :  and  these  portions  were 
net  set  ^exactly  one  before  the  other,  but  the 
•space  between  each  two  corresponded  with  the 
middle  of  the  opposite  pier:  hence  resulted  the 
effect  of  our  being  able  to  see  through  so  many 
arches  at  once,  which  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  plan  of  the  building,  but  was  not  stu-* 
died  purposely  by  the  architect.  The  longest 
of  these  rooms  is  137  feet:  the  width  of  each 
is  17i. 

The  walls  of  the  upper  chambers,  besides  a 
coat  of  very  hard  plaister,  shew  three  distinct 
deposits,  one  above  the  other,  formed  by  a  sedi- 
ment from  water.   These  are  so  extremely  hard, 
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tlMit  it  it  dtficolt  to  separate  a  small  portion  from 
the  wall  to  examine  it.  That  water  should  leave 
m  deposit  upon  the  wall,  seems  vefy  ntttural ;  but 
"why  thm  should  be  here  three  distinct  coatings, 
seems  not  so  easy  to  explain.    Such  a  pheno- 
menon could  scarcely  have  been  produced,  with- 
ont  somis  intervals  of  time  having  passed,  when 
water  was  temporarily  withdrawn.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  able  to  assign  a  cause,  which  will  accotmt 
for  the  singular  appearance.    Of  the  five  great 
aquadacts,  whidi  brooght  water  into  fioine»  %he 
Aqua  Julia  sopplied  the  Bsqarvltne  and  Palatine 
hills.    Consequently  the  baths  of  Titus  were  fed 
from  this  stream,  and  the  Sette  Sale  may  have 
formed  the  reservoir.   Now  it  is  known,  that  the 
Aqua  Jalia  was  an  anion  of  three  streams,  the 
Aqua  Martic^  brought  to  Rome  U.  C.  608  or 
640,  by        Martius  Rex;  the  Aqua  Tepida, 
which  was  ^brooght  U.  C.  M7 ;  and  the  Aqua 
Juliay  properly  so  called,  which  was  introduced 
U.  C.  721,  by  M.  Agrippa.    Each  stream  origt- 
Bally  ttilered  the  city  by  itself;  hot  as  the  oAess 
were  brought,  they  were  soccessi^ly  ^turned  into 
the  same  aquaduct,  and  came  on  one  course  of 
'  arches  into  Rome.    Now  it  seems  not  impro- 
babte»  that  the  Aqoa  Martia  ^  Tepula  (which- 
ever ims  the  earliest)  fonned  the  4rst  deposit.  It 
would  seem  also,  by  another  stream  being  brought 
in,  that  the  imt  must  have  proved  deficient,  or 
while  the  second  woifc  was  gomg  on,  the  water 
might  have  been  withdrawn,  and  thus  we  have 
the  first  deposit.   Then  when  the  two  streams 
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were  let  in,  another  deposit  began  to  be  formed, 
which  would  not  incorporate  with  the  6rst,  but 
lie  o?er  it  Latttly*  when  the  Aqaa  Julia  was 
being  ifitrodace<],  (after  an  intenral  of  nearly  a 
century,)  the  same  temporary  withdrawing  of 
the  water  might  have  taken  place,  and  tlius  the 
second  deposit  would  baye  hardened.  After 
4his  the  third  was  formed  by  the  three  streams 
united.  To  allow  this  we  must  assume,  that  the 
Setie  Sale  were  not  built  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
ba<jhs  of  Titus,  but  long  antecedeat,  which  is  not 
at  all  contrary  to  the  appearance  of  the  building. 
It  is  indeed  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
Agrippa  brought  Ahe  aqueduct  to  the  Esqutline 
hilly  there  was  a  reservoir  constructed  for  it.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  with  most  of  the 
aquaducts.  The  remains  of  a  reservoir  for  the 
Claadian  aquadnet  are  'Still  to  be  eeen  near  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica ;  and  what  is  called 
the  Castello  dell*  Acqua  Guilia,  is  always  allowed 
to  have  been  a  reservoir,  though  it  is  disputed 
for  what  water.  The  Piscina  MirabUe  near 
Baiae,  and  the  Labyrinth  near  Poz^uoli,  are  also 
instances  of  this  custom  prevailing. 

BATHS  OF  CAjaACAJUUA. 

These,  which  form  the  principal  ruin  on  Mount 
Aventine,  were  smaller  than  the  baths  of  Diocle- 
^an,  and  larger  than  those  of  Titus :  but  much 

more  is  remaining  of  them,  than  of  either  of  the 
others.   They  look  not  unlike  the  ruins  of  some 
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of  oar  old  caades  in  England,  and  next  to  the 

Colosseum  present  the  greatest  mass  of  ancient 
building  in  Rome.  The  length  of  the  whole  is 
•aid  to  be  1840  feet,  the  breadth  1476.  The 
outer  wall  may  be  traced  in  nearly  its  whole  cir- 
cuit, though  it  has  lost  something  of  its  height. 
The.  number  of  rooms  in  the  interior,  and  the 
.dimensions  of  tbem,  are  most  astonishing:  one  in 
particular,  called  CeUa  SokariSf  is  SOS  feet  long 
by  14(i  wide:  the  flat  roof,  which  covered  it,  was 
.considered  very  sur[)rising  by  the  ancients.  Spar- 
tianus  describes  the  baths  thus :  RomB  reiiquit 
'Mhermus  sui  nominis  eximias:  quarum  cellam 
**  solearem  architecti  negant  posse  ulla  aha  ra- 
"  tione  .fieri,  nisi  qua  lacta  est.  Nam  ex  ere  vei 
**  cupro  cancelli  superpositi  esse  dicuntur,  quibus 
•*  camera tio  tota  concredita  est :  et  tantum  est 
spatii,  ut  id  ipsum  ahter  heri  potuisse  ncgent 
docti  mecfaanici.''  Lampridius  says,  that  they 
were  begun  by  Caracalla,  and  that  Heliogabalus 
annexed  porticos,  which  were  finished  by  Alex- 
ander Severus.  Olympiodorus  tells  us,  that  IGOO 
seats  were  made  of  polished  marble  for  the  use 
of  the  persons  bathing.  The  *  lower  story,  in 
which  the  baths  were  constructed,  is  entirely 
buried  ;  and  the  rooms  of  the  upper  story,  which 
are  what  we  now  see,  are  in  complete  ruin. 
The  roofs,  where  any  portion  of  them  y^main, 
.  consist  half  of  pumice  stone,  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness in  such  large  arches.  The  niches  are  very 
.  perfect  in  some  squares  of  it,  but  in  the  most  per- 
fect parts  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  win- 
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dows*.  By  means  of  a  broken  staircase  a  person 
may  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
lamble  in  yarious  directioiis  through  a  kind  of 
sbrabbery,  which  has  grown  on  the  summit  of  the 
walls.  Perpendicular  channels  of  tiles  may  be 
observed  on  the  outside,  which  seem  to  have 
carried  the  water  from  the  roof. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  excavations  are  not 
carried  on  here  at  present  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  that  the 
search  would  be  repaid.  Some  of  the  finest 
works,  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  in  sculp- 
ture, have  been  found  here.  In  1540,  during  the 
reign  of  Paul  III.  the  Famese  Hercules  was  dis- 
covered. At  first  the  legs  were  wanting ;  but  they 
were  found  in  1560,  and  came  into  the  possession 
of  Prince  Borghese,  who  refused  for  some  time 
to  give  them  up.  They  are  now  however  re-> 
joined  to  the  body.  In  the  mean  time  a  fi«sh 
pair  of  legs  liad  been  executed  by  Guglielmo 
della  Porta,  under  the  direction  of  Michael  An- 
gdo,  and  these  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Famese 
palace  at  Rome.  The  name  of  the  sculptor 
Glycon  is  upon  the  statue;  and  it  had  struck 
roe,  that  Horace  might  allude  to  the  enormous 
Imlk  of  this  statue,  and  not  to  a  Gladiator  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  when  he  says, 

Nec  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconis. 

Epist.  i.  i|  30. 

*  Spence's  Anecdote,s  p.  94. 
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BolSatidby  hm  aalidpated  me  in  Ibis  remark :  and 

Fea,  the  annotator  of  Wmkelmann'',  says,  that  he 
is  wrong,  but  does  not  add  his  reasons.  The 
Abb^  DahoB^  alto  thought,  that  this  staioa  waa 
distmcdy  meiiitioBed  by  PUoy:  but  in  this  be  ia 
corrected  by  Wmkelmann.  The  latter  writer 
places  Glycon  amongst  the  sculptors,  who  flou<- 
riahed  aiker  the  tiaie  of  Atramder. 

Paid  III.  beiag  a  Faraeae,  the  Hercules  be* 
came  the  property  of  that  family,  and  was  pre- 
served in  their  palace  at  Rome.  But  by  the 
marriage  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain  with  £lisa-» 
beth  Famese,  the  crown  of  Spain  gaiiied  a  claim 
to  the  possessions  of  that  family.  By  the  Qua- 
druple Alliance  in  1718,  the  Duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placeatta^  were  adjudged  to  the  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  dukes  of  the  Famese  family.  Their  line 
terminated  with  Antonio  Franoesco,  who  died  ia 
1731  without  issue:  upon  which  Doil  Oarloa 
succeeded.  He  gave  them  up  to  the  emperor 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1736 ;  but  in  1748,  by 
the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle^  they  were  again 
ttaisferred  to  Don  Philip,  brother  to  Don  Oarloa. 
Philip  dyinjii:  without  issue  in  1765,  Don  Carlos, 
who  was  then  king  of  iSpain»  took  possession  of 
them,  and  left  them  to  hia  sen  Ferdinand*  who 

became  king  of  Naples  in  1769,  and  still  reigns. 

•  ». 

*  At  1.  vi.  c.  4.  J.  53. 

*  Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Peinture, 

'  Paul  III.  in  1545  gave  i'urma  and  Placentia  to  hit  6on, 
Peter  Louia  Farnese*  as  Duke. 
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It  was  then  that  all  tbe  Faruese  property  became 
•tlacbed  to  the  crown  of  Naples;  aii4  all  Ibe  re- 
mains of  aiiliqnity»  wbicb  wave  fomoieAj  id  tbeir 
palaoe^at  Rome,  were  removed  to  Naples. 

The  Flora,  which  is  also  in  the  royal  Neapo- 
litan Gallery,  was  found  here  in  the  same  year 
wilb  tbe  Hercales,  1640.  This  seems  cerlainlj 
to  be  improperly  called  a  Flora,  and  the  flowen 
in  the  left  hand,  from  which  tlie  name  is  taken, 
are  a  modern  addition,  together  with  the  whole 
arm.  Tbe  right  arm  also,  tbe  bead,  tbe  legs  and 
feet,  have  been  restored  by  a  modem  hand.  The 
figure  is  colossal,  being  nearly  ten  feet  high.  It 
is  more  diiieolt  to  decide  what  it  oagbt  to  be 
called.  Wiakelmanii  (who  appears  never  to 
have  seen  the  statue)  calls  it  in  one  place*  ^ 
Terpsichore,  ii^  another '  one  of  the  Hours. 

The  fiimoas  Tore  Fmmm^  which  is  also  at 
Naples,  in  tbe  ViUa  ReaU^  was  a  pfodooe  of  tbe 
same  excavation  about  the  year  1546.  This 
gronpe  represents  Dirce  fastened  by  her  hair  to 
a  bull  by  Zetbas  and  Ampbion ;  but  when  tbe 
boll  is  on  tbe  point  of  starting  off,  Antiope  orders 
them  to  release  her,  and  they  are  stopping  the 
fury  of  tbe  animal.  Pliny  mentions  this  piece  of 
sculpture  ^  and  tells  us,  that  the  artists  were 
Apolkmtus  and  Tauriscus.  He  adds  also,  that 
it  was  formed  of  one  block  of  marble.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  we  cannot  now  judge,  as 
it  bos  been  greatly  broken  and  restored  by  mo* 

« 

*  Liv.  It.  c.  9.  §.  85.  '  Iliid.  c  5.  §.  SO.  '  Lilk  %mL 
C.5.  H«i»yslh«lttwwiatfaecolketiMi|ofPol]io. 
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dern  hands.   Baptiste  Bianchi  of  Milan  wa«  the 

person  employed  to  replace  the  parts  vvliicli  were 
wanting.  These  parts  are  the  liead,  breast,  and 
two  arms  of  Dirce;  the  head  and  arms  of  An- 
tiope;  both  the  figures  of  Arophion  and  Zethus, 
except  the  two  torsos  and  one  leg:.  The  legs  of 
the  bull  and  the  cord  are  also  modem.  Winkel- 
mann'*  (from  whom  I  have  borrowed  this  detail) 
condemns  these  restorations  ;  and  assigns  to  the 
original  groupe  a  date  subsequent  to  the  age  of 
Alexander. 

The  Jesuits  begged  to  have  these  hatha  for 

their  boys  to  play  in,  and  have  since  sold  a  good 
deal  of  the  stone*.  On  the  east  side  of  this  im- 
mense fabric  are  considerable  remains  of  the 
portico,  which  was  built  by  Heliogabalos  and 
Alexander  Severus.  VVitliin  the  precincts  is  an 
octagon  building,  which  has  been  called  a  Tem- 
ple .of  Herculea.  There  are  four  laige  nlcbea  in 
it,  apparently  for  statues. 

BATHS  OF  DIOCLETIAN. 

Of  these  baths,  which  were  the  laigest  m  Rome, 

little  is  to  be  said  in  description,  although  great 
fragments  of  the  ancient  building  remain.  Maxi- 
mianuSy  when  he  returned  from  Africa,  A.  D«  208* 
began  them,  and  employed  seven  years  in  the 
work.  He  had  distinguished  himself  very  much 
in  persecuting  the  Christians,  and  accordingly  he 
ordered  as  many  as  he  could  find  to  work  in  the 

« 

^  Liv.  vi.  c  4.  {.  17*       '  Spcnce*s  AuMckHet,  p.  94. 
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building.  Some  say  that  forty  thousand  Chris- 
tians worked  here.  •*  Hence,"  says  one  of  the 
antiqaaiiM  of  Rome,   though  ail  the  other  baths 

are  destroyed,  tiieee,  which  were  built  -by  the 
**  hands  of  saints,  are  still  preserved.  '  He  adds, 
that  some  of  the  bricks  have  been  found  with  a 
cross  marked  upon  them.  At  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  which  is  about  two  centuries  ago,  the  re* 
mains  of  them  were  much  greater;  and  when 
architecture  was  reviving  in  Italy,  San  Galio, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  others,  studied  them  more 
than  any  other  ancient  specimens  of  building. 
They  undoubtedly  have  given  rise  to  some  in- 
stances of  bad  taste,  particularly  in  the  super- 
fluity of  ornament,  which  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  finding  in  these  baths,  when  we  consider  the 
age  in  which  they  were  built ;  but  we  may  regret, 
that  the  great  revivers  of  the  art  had  recourse  to 
them,  rather  than  to  simpler  and  chaster  models. 
There  are  examples  here  of  a  senes  of  columns, 
not  supporting  any  horizontal  entablature,  (as  in 
the  more  ancient  Roman  buildings,)  but  con- 
nected by  arches  springing  from  one  to  the  other, 
as  in  our  Saxon  and  Norman  churches.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  ruins  of  Diocle- 
tian's .palace  at  Spalatro. 

The  eharcb  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  occu- 
pies the  principal  part  of  these  baths ;  and  we 
may  learn  something  of  their  extent,  by  consider- 
ing the  church  of  S.  Bernardo  as  one  of  four 
round  towers  which  stood  at  each  angle.  These 
two  buildings  are  all  that  remain  in  any  thing 
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like  a  perfect  etaia  Tho  former  is  md  la  have 

served  for  a  picture  gallery.  Very  considerable 
fragments  of  brickwork  may  be  seen  bebiod  il ; 
and  it  ia  remarlcabla,  thai  in  an  excavation  made 
near  this  spot,  so  much  lead  was  found,  Ibai  the 
cupola  of  S.  Bernardo  was  covered  with  it. 

Tbeae  mins  stand  both  upon  the  Viminal  and 
Qairinal  hillit  which  come  to  a  jmctiop  in  Ihia 
place. 

BATHS  OF  PAULUS  JEMILIUS. 

This  name  is  g^vea  to  some  roins  which  stand 

south-east  of  Trajan  s  column :  but  they  are  in 
such  a  mutilated  state,  and  so  blocked  up  bj 
booses,  thai  little  csn  be  known  abool  Ihem* 
All  thai  remains  is  of  brick :  il  was  of  a  semir 
circular  form,  with  a  covered  arcade  going  round 
the  interior  of  it.  Winkelmann  does  not  seam 
consider  Ibem  as  balhs;  and  Dasgodeto.  sup- 
poses them  lo  be  the  remains  of  a  theatre. 

RIVER  AND  BRiPGfiS. 

The  Tiber  is  a  stream  of  which  classical  recol- 
lections are  apt  to  raise  too  favourable  antici*- 
pationa.  When  we  think  of  the  flaata  ot  the 
cafNtal  of  the  world  sailing  up  it,  and  pouring  in 
the  treasures  of  tributary  kingdoms,  we  are  likely 
to  attach  toil  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magmficenoa. 
But  if  we  come  lo  the  Tiber  with  sudi  expoetar 
tpons,  onr  disappointmenl  will  be  grmL  At  lha 
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bridge  6f  S.  Angelo  it  is  about  315  feet  wide,  and 
where  it  is  divided  by  the  island,  it  may  be  450. 
IKonysias  mjn  of  it, The  breadth  is  nsariy  four 
**pleikm  [about  400  feet]:  it  is  navigaUe  for 
"  large  ships ;  and  the  stream  is  rapid,  a^^d  full 
of  eddies/'  So  that  though  its  width  is  re- 
spectable,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  large  rifers.  It  was  more  anciently 
called  Albula,  as  Virgil  tells  u% 

Turn  Reges,  a^perque  iramani  corpore  Tibris, 
A  quo  post  Itali  fluviuui  cognomine  Tibrim 
Diximus:  amitit  veram  vetus  Albula  nomeo. 

Mn,  YiiL  330. 

It  receiTcs  forty-two  other  streams  in  its  course. 
The  epithet  of  Jknmsy  (yellow,)  which  is  so  eon* 

stantly  attached  to  it  by  the  ancients,  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  muddy  colour  which  it  always 
bears.  It  is  subject  to  very  h%h  floods,  which 
happen  fifequently;  and  the  water  sometimes 
comes  as  high  as  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  In  the 
winter  of  1819  the  Pantheon  was  under  water ; 
which  is  not  uncommon,  as  it  is  near  to  the  river; 
and  the  drain,  which  carries  off  the  rain  falling 
from  the  aperture  at  top,  also  lets  in  the  water  of 
the  river.  A  beautiful  efiect  is  produced  by  going 
to  the  Pantheon  on  these  occasions  by  night,  and 
seeing  the  reflection  of  the  moon  upon  the  water 
through  the  opening  of  the  dome.  On  the  Porto 
di  Ripetta  are  two  pillars,  which  mark  the  heigfat 
of  the  difiRerent  floods  for  several  years  past :  Hie 
year  and  month  is  also  recorded,  from  which  it 
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appears,  tbat  they  have  all  happened  between 

the  months  of  November  and  February.  The 
highest  of  all  was  in  1606.  The  following  is  Ihe 
liety  Ihoogh  perhaps  not  complete. 


Of  the  great  floods  which  happened  before  this 
account  begins,  we  may  collect  the  following 
years,  Id,  69,  689,  686,  716,  717»  780,  791,  797, 
and  1345. 

The  frequency  of  these  floods  gav  e  rise  to  se- 
veral speculations  among  the  ancients  as  to  the 
possibility  of  preventing  them.  Tacitus^  men- 
tions a  project,  which  was  debated  in  the  senate, 
A.  D.  15,  for  diverting  8orae  of  the  streams  which 
run  into  the  Tiber:  but  deputies  from  various 
towns  appeared,  who,  partly  from  local  interest! 
and  partly  from  superstition,  entreated  them  not 
to  put  their  scheme  into  execution.  The  vast 
accumulation  of  soil,  by  which  the  surface  of 
modem  Rome  is  raised  so  many  feet  above  the 
ancient,  must  undoubtedly  make  it  less  liable  to 
sufier  from  floods  now  than  formerly. 

The  Tiber  is  now  crossed  by  four  bridges,  that 
of  S.  Angelo,  Ponta  Sisto,  and  the  two  which 
lead  in  and  out  of  the  island,  all  of  which  are 
old.   Besides  these  there  are  vestiges  of  three 


1495  December. 
1606  — - 


1686  Noyember. 

1687   


1657  Febmary. 
1660  November. 

1G65  ^— - 


1708  December. 
1750   


1805  Febiuary. 


'  An.  lib.  i.  c.  79* 
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Dtben,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 

Romans.  The  one  highest  up  the  stream  is  the 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  quite  flat,  of  three  arches  all  of 
the  same  size,  and  two  smaller  ones.  There 
were  formerly  two  other  archcH  still  smaller,  as 
is  represented  on  a  medal  of  Adrian.  It  was 
built  by  that  emperor,  and  from  him  called  Pons 
^EliuSyOr  Adriani.  It  had  its  present  name  from  the 
figure  of  the  angel  on  the  top  of  the  Mansoleam 
of  Adrian,  or  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  bridge  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  may  be 
seen  in  a  painting  in  the  Trinity  de*  Monti,  where 
is  a  portrait  of  Leo  himself,  in  the  character  of 
Gregory,  with  an  angel  appearing  to  him.  It 
was  widened  and  improved  by  Nicolas  V.  in 
1450,  and  again  repaired  by  Clement  1X«.  in 
166B,  who  erected  the  balustrade,  and  placed 
ten  figures  of  angels  in  marble  upon  it.  These 
figures  will  not  attract  much  admiration,  being 
heavy  and  ill  executed.  Clement  VII.  put  the 
figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauK 

Next  to  this  was  the  Pons  Triumphalis,  so 
called,  because  the  generals,  who  had  conquered 
on  the  north  and  west  of  RomCt  passed  o?er  this 
bridge  in  conducting  the  triumphs  to  the  Capitol. 
It  is  now  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  piers  of  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water.  It  was  the  longest  of  all  the  bridges,  and 
probably  destroyed  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  as  Prudentius  says,  that  in  his  time, 
(A.  D.  404,)  the  only  approach  to  the  Vatican 
was  by  the  Pons  iBIius.   Julius  IL  and  Alex- 
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iiider  VIL  had  Hwagbts  of  repairing  Mb  bfiiga; 
bat  they  never  ftiKlled  their  designs,  and  iat  MIC 
many  pieces  of  stone  were  taken  from  the  re- 
maining piers  to  improve  the  navigation  of  ihe 
river. 

Next  to  this  is  the  Ponte  Sisto  of  foor  avohes^ 

the  date  of  which  is  not  known.  Some  ascribe 
k  to  Tr^an,  some  to  Antoninus  Pius.  Naidini 
gives  an  inscription,  «rinch  meotkma  the  vepair 
of  it  b]^  Adrian.  Its  ancient  name  was  Pons 
Janiculensis ;  and  its  modem  one  was  derived 
from  Sextus  IV.  who  repaired  it  in  1474.  An*- 
skaa  Fulvio  tells  sns,  that  it  was  also  called  Ponle 
Aurelio,  and  Ponte  Rotto,  because  it  had  been 
broken  down  in  some  disturbances.  The  latter 
name  is  now  applied  to  the  bridge  below  the 
island^  which  bad  not  suffered  by  innndaition»  no 
as  to  deserve  that  title  when  Fulvio  wrote. 

The  bridge,  which  leads  into  the  island,  ie 
%um  called  PmnU  di  quaUr^  Capi^  fipom  fimr 
heads  of  Janus,  wbidi  wese  fiMrmeriy  upon  it 
Its  ancient  name  was  Pons  Fabricius,  from  S.  F. 
wbo  huiU  it  U.  C.  733,  (A.C.  21.)^  as  we  karn 
Asm  this  insoriptiM. 

I..  FABRICIVS.  C.  F.  CVR.  YIAB 
FACITNBVM.  COBRATIT. 

But  Nardini  gives  it  at  much  greater  length : 

1  It  would  seem  firom  Dioii.jHal«.tlMl  it  was  bnill  eMliier^  iii 
4»  (lih^  auuii.) 
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h.  tAMIClVS.  C.  F.  CVB.  VlikR*  FACIVMDVM 
COBRAVIT.  IDEMQ.  PROBAYIT 
a  LBPIDVS.  M.  F.  M.  I-atlilVS.  U»  P«  COS. 
0.  C.  PROBAVERVNT. 

Tbe  ioscriptioii  mast  have  -been  much  more  per* 
feet  in  his  time;  and  if  Venuti  is  correct  in  say- 
iagi  that  he  could  read  nothing  but 

IDBMQVB 
PROBAYIT 

the  words  which  1  have  copied  above,  and  which 
certainly  appear  at  present,  must  have  been 
added  lately.   Horace  mentions  this  bridge** ; 

Atque  a  fWbricio  mm  tristem  pont^  rcfverti. 

It  was  also  called  Tanpeius,  It  consists  of  two 
large  arches,  and  a  smaller  one  between  them, 
through  which  the  water  only  nms»  when  it  ia 
vecy  high. 

The  bridge,  which  leads  out  of  the  island  to- 
wards the  Janiculum,  is  called  Ponte  di  S.  Bar* 
•tolomeo,  from  the  neighbouring  church,  and  aa- 
eiently  Pons  Cestios,  Who  this  Gestkn  waa  is 
not  known.  A.  Fulvio  and  L.  Fauno  mention  an 
inscription  dug  up  near  the  bridge  of  S.  Angeio, 
ia  -wUch  VAL,  CBSTiva.  cvbatob»  bipwvv^  st. 
4i!i*YEf .  >rflyB»iiB  >is  inamed  in  the  iaatflh  year  -^if 
Vespasian.   The  only  inscription  on  the  bridge  is, 

"  Sm.  ii.  s,  36. 
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It  has  also  been  called  Pons  Ferratiis.  It  was 
repaired  by  tlie  emperors  Valentiniau,  Valens^ 
and  Gratian,  as  appears  from  two  long  inscrip- 
tions on  each  side.  It  consists  of  one  large  arch 
and  two  smaller  ones. 

Next  to  this  is  the  Ponte  Rotto,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  Ponte  S.  Maria»  (either  from 
the  Church  of  8.  Maria  Egiziaca%  or  from  an 
image  of  the  virgin,  which  was  on  the  bridge.) 
It  was  anciently  called  Pons  Palatinus.  M. 
f  ulvius  b^n  it  U.  C.  574,  and  it  was  finished 
by  Scipio  Africanns  and  L.  Mummins  U.  C.  61 1 
Some  antiquaries  have  also  called  it  Pons  Sena- 
torius.  It  was  the  first  stone  bridge  built  in 
Rome,  having  suffered  by  a  great  inundation^  it 
was  repaired  in  155(^— ^  by  Julius  III.  It  was 
again  injured  shortly  after,  and  Gregory  XI II. 
restored  it  in  1675.  But  two  arches  being  car- 
ried away  by  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  watera 
in  1598,  it  lias  never  been  repaired  since.  Hence 
it  has  its  present  name.  There  remain  now  three 
arches,  and  two  smaller  ones  between  them  in 
case  of  high  floods.  It  is  still  passable  on  foot, 
a  continuation  having  been  made  of  wood. 

■  This  church  was  given  by  Pius  V.  to  the  Afueiitia  Chris* 
^tm,  ndhid  its  name  finon  an  Egyptiaa'saint*  who  fton  being 
a  nolorioits  Bumer  was  mbaeuloiisly  converted  at  Jerasaleoi, 
and  pasted  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a  desert  beyond  Joidaa* 
(Mar^.  Bom.  9  April) 

•  LIv.  xl.  51* 
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Lower  down  than  this,  there  was  foinieriy  the 
Pons  Snblicias,  so  called  from  the  sMiceSy  (said 

to  be  a  Volscian  term,)  or  wooden  piles,  of 
which  it  was  made.  This  was  the  first  bridge 
ever  constructed  in  Rome,  nnless  we  believe  the 
story  preserved  by  Macrobius  that  Hercules  on 
his  return  from  Spain  constructed  a  temporary 
bridge  nearly  on  this  spot.  Plutarch  indeed  *i 
says,  that  there  was  a  bridge  here  even  before 
the  time  of  Hercales.  The  Pons  Sablicius  was 
the  work  of  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king.  It 
was  here  that  Horatius  Codes  withstood  the 
army  of  Porsena,  till  the  bridge  was  broken 
down  behind  him.  It  was  then  repaired,  but 
still  in  wood,  and  without  any  nails,  so  that  it 
might  be  taken  to  pieces  when  required  ^  It 
was  also  called  Pons  iBmilius '  or  Pons  Lepidi, 
from  ^railius  Lepidus,  the  praetor,  who  rebuilt 
it  of  stone  U.  C.  609.  It  was  injured  by  a  flood 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  that  emperor  re- 
stored it.  Tacitus  tells  m\  that  in  the  time  of 
Otho  it  was  destroyed  by  a  sudden  inundation, 
A.  D.  69.  It  seems  to  have  remained  in  ruins 
a  long  time :  at  least  we  have  no  account  of  its 
being^  repaired  till  the  time  of  Antomnns  Pius, 
who  we  learn  from  Julius  Capitolinus  had  it  re- 
paired in  marble.  It  afterwards  went  by  the 
name  of  Ponte  Marmorato  ^   In  780  it  was  car- 

« 

»  Lib.  i.  c.  2.  «  Probl.  '  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c  23.  •  Ju- 
▼iiMl,  Sat  vL  32,  ThiNigh  some  take  this  fiir  jnuHber  bridge. 
•  Hiat.  lilR.  i  d  S&  "A^Fulvia 
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ried  away  by  a  flood,  and  has  never  since  been 
rebuilt.  In  1484  what  remained  of  tlie  piers  was 
taken  away*  as  the  navigation  of  the  river  was 
impeded. 

Higher  up  than  all  these,  but  two  miles  from 
Rome,  is  the  Ponte  MoUe,  as  it  is  now  called  ; 
which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  from  Pons  Mil- 
vius  or  Mulvius,  which  was  the  ancient  name. 
The  present  bridge  is  sometimes  stated  to  have 
been  built  by  .£milius  Scaurus,  who  was  censor, 
U.  C«  644,  But  Ldvy  mentions  *  a  Pons  Mul- 
viiis  in  this  place  in  the  year  546.  It  was  re- 
paired by  Augustus  3^. 

CIRCUS. 

The  first  games,  of  which  we  find  any  account 
in  the  Roman  history,  are  the  Ludi  Consuales^ 
which  were  given  by  Romulus,  at  the  time  that 
the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off.  These  were 
probably  in  some  part  of  the  Campus  Martins. 
Similar  games  were  exhibited  by  the  other  kings : 
but  Tarquinius  Priscus  im(mved  greatly  upon 
them,  and  established  an  annual  celebration  of 
what  were  called  Ludi  Romani,  Magnip  or  Cir- 
censes.  Livy  tells  us,  that  they  consisted  of 
equestrian  and  athletic  exercises,  (equi  pintles* 
guey)  the  performers  in  which  came  mostly  from. 
Etruria.  The  same  king  first  formed  the  Circus 
Maxirous  in  the  valley  called  Murdot  betweea 

*  Lib.  xxvii.  c.  51.  '  Vide  p.  7. 
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the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills.  Livy's  account 
of  it  is  as  follows*:     Separate  places  were 

**  marked  out  for  the  senators  and  knights, 
**  where  each  might  see  the  games.  These  were 
**  called  /mi*  The  spectators  were  on  high  seats^ 

twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  supported  by 
•*  wooden  poles/'  Dionysius  would  lead  us  to 
think,  that  Livy  had  rather  represented  Tar* 
quin*s  Circus  in  too  mean  a  light  He  tells  us% 
that  Tarquin  was  the  first  who  erected  covered 
seats,  the  spectators  having  formerly  stood  upon 
wooden  planks.  He  also  divided  the  whole  into 
thirty  curiae.  The  situation  of  the  Circus  M axi- 
mus  is  marked  out  by  nature,  otherwise  scarcely 
any  thing  remains.  The  curved  end  was  to- 
wards the  south;  the  straight  end,  where  were 
the  Carceres,  was  towards  the  river.  The  walls, 
which  surrounded  it,  and  along  which  were  the 
seats  for  the  spectators,  are  entirely  gone.  All 
that  can  now  be  traced  is  a  portion  of  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  wall  at  the  curved  end. 

According  to  Dionysius,  the  Circus  was  3^  sia- 
dia  long,  and  A  pletiira  (about  400  feet)  wide.  It 
contained  160000  people.  Pliny  makes  it  only  ^ 
stadia  long,  containing  260000.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  statements.  It  might  be  thought, 
that  the  two  authors  were  speaking  of  the  build- 
ing at  different  periods,  and  that  the  smaller 
number  of  people  was  contained  in  the  original 
Circus^  built  by  Tarquin.    But  Dionysius  uses 

»  *     •  •  •       ■  * 
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the  present  tense,  as  if  he  was  describing  the 
bnildiiig  of  his  own  time ;  and  if  it  were  otiier* 
wise,  the  Circus  of  the  greater  length  would  be 
made  to  contain  the  smaller  number  of  people. 
P.  Victor  says,  that  it  contained  room  for  385000 
penons.  Dionysius  proceeds  to  state,  tliat  round 
three  sides  of  it  there  was  a  stream  of  water, 
called  Euripus,  10  feet  in  depth  and  width. 
Behind  this  was  a  triple  portico :  the  lower  seats 
were  of  stone,  the  upper  of  wood.  The  circum<> 
ference  of  the  whole  measured  eight  stadia. 
Round  it  on  the  outside  there  was  another  single 
portico,  with  shops  in  it  and  rooms  -over  them ; 
through  which  there  were  passages  and  stair- 
Cases^  leading  to  the  seats  of  the  Circus. 

It  was  rebuilt  by  J.  Caesar^.  The  part  to- 
wards Mount  Aventine  was  burnt  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  *.  The  sides  also  suffered  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  who  repaired  them  with 
stoned  It  was  enlaiiged  by  Trajan,  so  as  to 
contain  6000  more  persons  ^  and  repaired  by 
Antoninus  Pius^  Elagabalus  ornamented  it 
with  gold  and  some  beautiful  columns.  He  also 
restored  the  pavement  with  ckrysocoOa.  What 
this  was  we  learn  from  PKny  ^ ;  and  Suetonius 
tells  us  ^,  that  the  Arena  was  strewed  with  it  and 
vermilion. 

By  the  help  of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  which 

*  Suet  c.  39.  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  15.  ^  Tacit  An.  lib.  vi. 
c.  45.  ^  Suet.  c.  5.  *  Dio,  lib.  Ixviii.  '  J.  Cq^itolinui. 
*  Lib.  zxxiii.  c  ^  CtUdg,  &  18. 
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still  remains  in  great  part,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  ancient  Circus,  and 
it  is  chiefly  from  this  that  tbeaDnend  sketch  has 
been  made.  From  this  figure  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  Circus  was  of  an  oblong  form, 
straight  at  one  end,  and  curved  at  the  other* 
the  length  being  about  three  times  the  breadth, 
or  somewhat  more.  At  the  straight  end  were  the 
Carceres.  There  were  here  thirteen  openings  or 
Ostia,  That  in  the  middle  was  larger  than  the 
rest,  by  which  the  horsemen  and  their  chariots 
entered.  On  each  side  of  this  were  six  apertures, 
called  Carceres y  where  the  chariots  stood  before 
they  started.  We  find  yarious  names  given  to 
these  places,  such  as  OppUhm^  Repagula^  AU 
ha  linea,  CryptiSy  Claustra,  They  were  called 
Oppidumj  because  anciently  there  were  turrets 
and  battlements  upon  them^  livy  says\  that 
the  Carceres  were  first  placed  in  the  Consulate  of 
L.  Papirius  CrasvSus  and  L.  PI.  Venno,  U.  C.  425, 
by  which  be  perhaps  means,  that  the  Mepagula  or 
barriers  were  first  placed  in  that  year.  Originally 
the  Carceres  were  of  wood  or  stone :  Claadius 
made  them  of  marble The  Repagida  were  not 
lowered,  so  that  the  chariots  passed  over  them ; 
but  they  turned  opon  hinges,  as  we  may  learn 
firom  Ovid, 

Utqae  fiires  nondum  versati  cardinb  aoer 

Nunc  pede,  nunc  ipsa  fronte  lace&sit  equus. 

Trist.  V.  9, 29. 

'  Vanro,  lib.  iv.      ^  Lib. Tui.  c SO.  ;SiMtcSl. 
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And  from  Manilius, 

Ut.  cum  iaxato  fugerunt  cardine  ckustra.      v*  76. 

la  aa  old  bas-relief  ia  the  Fameae  Palace,  the 
JRepagtUa  are  represented  exactly  aa  folding 
doors.   Dionysius  says,  that  they  all  opened  at 

once;  and  we  leam  the  same  from  Cassiodorus 

Bissena  Ostia  ad  XU.  signa  posuerunt.  Haec, 
"  ab  Hemralis  funibusdemissis^  subitasqualitate 
•*  panduntur."  In  front  of  the  Carceres,  at  each 
extremity,  was  a  figure  of  Mercury  holding  a 
rope.  Previous  to  the  games  commencing  this 
rope  was  loose,  and  lay  upon  the  ground :  the 
people  at  first  occupied  the  whole  of  the  area, 
consulting  fortune-tellers,  or  engaged  in  other 
amusements:  the  raising  and  tightening  of  the 
rope  was  a  signal  for  them  to  retire  to  their  seats. 
Ovid  alludes  to  this,  « 

Quid  frustra  refugis?  cogit  nos  linca  jungi: 
Hsc  ex  lege  loci  commoda  Circus  habet. 

Amor.  lib.  iii.  el«  S»  19. 

When  this  rope  was  once  more  lowered,  the  Car* 
ceres  were  opened  and  the  chariots  started.  A 

similar  line  was  extended  before  the  Carceres  at 
the  Greek  games. 

The  person,  at  whose  expence  the  games  were 
given,  sat  over  the  middle  entrance.    It  was 

from  hence  that  the  signal  was  made  for  the 
chariots  to  start.   At  first  torches  were  used; 

»  Lib.  ui.  Var. 
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but  afterw^s  a  napkin  or  clotli  was  loirared. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  consul  to  make  the 

signal,  and  in  his  absence  the  prstor  gave  it. 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors  it  was  the  prstor's 
office :  be  let  a  napkin  iall  from  the  balcony ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  custom  arose  from  an 
order  of  Nero,  who  was  dining,  and  the  people 
became  so  impatient  for  the  games  to  begin,  that 
be  ordered  his  own  napkin  to  be  thrown  down 
as  a  signal.    Hence  JuTenal's  expression, 

Interea  M^alc^iaca;  bpcctacula  mapp^e. 

Sat.  xL  191. 

A  trumpet  also  sounded,  as  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

The  drivers  wore  different  colours,  whence 

arose  the  different  factions,  which  divided  not 
only  the  Circus,  but  the  whole  city,  and  raged  so 
furiously  afterwards  in  Constantinople.  At  first 
there  were  only  two  colours,  the  white  and  the 
red  :  two  more  were  added,  green  and  blue, 
which  gave  the  names  of  Alhata,  JiussaiOy  Pra- 
sinOf  and  Veneiat  to  the  different  factions.  Do- 
mitian  added  two  more,  Autaia  and  Pwrpurea. 
One  chariot  started  from  each  faction ;  so  that 
only  six  chariots  started  at  once,  and  before 
Domitian*s  time  only  four.  Casstodoms  also, 
who  wrote  about  A.  D.  500,  mentions  only  four 
colours.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  there 
were  twelve  Carceres,  if  only  six  chariots  started. 
At  the  Greek  races  they  set  out  from  each  side 
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alternately",  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  cha- 
ripU  entered  the  lists  at  once.  U  is  probable, 
tluit  the  Jloaians  borrowed  tbe  namber  of  th» 
Carceres  from  tbe  Greeks,  though  they  did  not 
imitate  them  in  the  use  of  them.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  at  Rome  tbe  same  six  Carceres  were 
always  used,  viz.  those  which  had  the  middle 
entrance,  or  Janua  Magistratuum,  at  the  left  hand. 
It  is  evident,  from  an  inspection  of  tbe  plan,  that 
these  were  the  most  advftQtageons  places  for 
starting  from,  as  the  chariots  ran»  keepin.i?  the 
Meta?  on  their  left.  So  also  of  the  different  Car- 
ceres, that  which  was  nearest  to  the  Janua  Ma- 
gisirahnm  was  tbe  best»  and  was  called  the  first. 
It  was  also.called  A  Pampd,  because  the  proces- 
sions entered  by  the  Janua  Magistratuum.  The 
otheiB  were  numbered  2,  3,  4^  6»  and  6,  begin* 
ning  from  this.  Lots  were  drawn  for  the  places^ 
lis  at  Uie  Greek  games.  The  praetor  shook  the 
lots  in  an  urn :  and  the  chariot^  which  took  the 
first  place,  was  called  Summot  the  sixth  Ima» 
An  ancient  inscription  mentions  this  custom,  dio- 

CLES  SVMMA  QVADRIGA  £T  OSTIO  QVARTO  MISSVS 
VICIT. 

At  the  Olympic  games  the  chariots  ran  twelve 
times  round  the  course.  At  Rome  they  went 
only  seven  times  round  it :  but  as  there  was  a 
Meia  at  each  extremity  of  the  course,  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  each  Meta  was  passed  seven 

■  Frusui.  Blue.  lib.  ii. 
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tioMas,  0^  wbetjier  f even  Mtim,  were  to  paeied 
during  the  race.   It  seems  probable,  however^ 

that  the  chariots  actually  ran  seven  times  round 
the  course ;  and  that  which  arrived  hrst  at  the 
Mtk^  aearest  to  tbeCiM^ereB  won  the  race;  or 
rather  that  which  arrived  first  at  a  white  line 
traced  in  chalk  upon  the  ground,  and  reaching 
from  one  side  of  the  Circus  to  the  other.  Cas- 
siodoms  describes  this  line^  Alba  linea  non 
**  longe  ab  Ostiis  in  utrumque  podium,  quasi  re- 
gula  directa,  perducitur:  ut  quadr^ugis  progre- 
dientibus  inde  certamen  oriretur,  ne  dum  sem« 
"  per  propere  conantur  elidere,  spectandi  volop* 
"  tatem  viderentur  populis  abrogare."  From 
these  words  it  is  evident  that  the  line  was  drawn 
between  the  Carceres  and  tbe^rsl  Meta»  and  the 
spectators  considered  the  race  to  have  begun  not 
so  much  when  the  chariots  first  started,  as  when 
they  reached  this  line.  It  served  also,  as  already 
stated,  to  mark  the  winning  chariot ;  for  as  they 
began  the  race  on  one  side  of  the  Spina  and 
ended  it  on  the  other,  the  same  line  would  natu- 
rally serye  each  purpose.  Both  uses  of  this  iioe 
gave  rise  to  proverbial  expressions.  A  ttnei  be- 
came a  common  phrase  for  the  commencement 
of  any  thing :  and  the  poets  will  supply  us  with 
abundance  of  instances,  where  the  fdtima  Unm 
is  alluded  to.  The  terms  Cabf  and  Creta 
also  obtained  the  same  significations,  because  the 
(ine  ^as  marked  with  cAalk»  as  Pliny  tells  us% 

*  Var.  lib.  iii.  epiat.  51.      >*  Lib.  xxxv.  c.  5S, 
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**  fist  el  TiUssama  (Creta)  qoa  Ciicam  pneduoere 

ad  victoriae  notam  instituerunt  majores."  Hence 
we  may  understand,  why  in  the  same  passages 
same  mannscripts  read  Meia  and  others  Cr^ia; 
for  though  the  chalk  line  was  not  actually  the 
same  thing  as  the  last  goal,  yet  it  was  close  to  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  race  it  was  the  goal  at 
which  the  contenders  wished  to  arriTe.  Thus 
we  have  in  SenecaS  Hanc,  quamnuncin  Circo 
**  cretam  vocamus  calcem  antiqui  dicebant.** 
Some  MSS.  read  M^am,  It  is  the  same  with 
Propertins%  Hiec  spaliis  nltima  Creta  roeis:" 
the  common  reading  is  Meia;  but  the  former  is 
probably  right,  because  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  a  person  not  understanding  the  meaning  of 
Creta  should  alter  it  to  Meta.  We  have  the  same 
idea  in  Lucretius,  (vi.  91.) 

Tu  mihi  supremae  praescripta  ad  Candida  calcis 
tiurrenti  fpttiuin  pnenioofltrBt  csUida  MnBs. 

Each  race  of  six  chariots  was  called  Missus: 
and  of  these  there  were  twenty-five  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  The  last  was  called  JErarim$t  be- 
cause the  expence  was  defrayed  by  subscription: 
but  it  was  afterwards  left  off,  and  there  were 
only  twenty-four  races  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Some  emperors  chose  to  give  more  than  twenty- 
five,  in  which  case  the  chariots  genmlly  did  not 
go  seven  times  round  the  course.   To  prevent 

«£put.  106.      ' Lib. iv« d. a.  58. 
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mistakes,  little  pillars  were  erected  near  the 
Metae,  ou  which  an  egg  was  placed  every  time, 
that  the  chariots  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
coofBcT;  80  that  the  people  could  alwajrs  tell  how 
many  times  they  had  gone  round.  Dio  says*, 
that  Agrippa  first  instituted  this  custom :  but  it 
would  seem  from  livyS  thai  it  was  much  older* 
The  ground  which  the  chariots  occupied  im- 
mediately upon  leaving  the  Carceres,  and  before 
they  reached  the  first  Meta,  seems  to  have  been 
called  spatium.  TertuUian  says",  lineam  ex- 
**  tremam  habet,  si  determinatur,  quia  gpaHerum 
•*  initium  et  finis  lineis  notabatur."  This  may 
illustrate  a  passage  in  Virgil,  where  the  word 
spatia  occurs, 

Ut  cum  CBTGeribat  aeie  flffudere  quadrigae 

AdduDt  se  in  spada. 

Georg.  i.  512. 
And  in  describing  a  foot  race,  he  says, 

njgnoque  repente 
Corripiunt  spatia  audito  limenque  refinquunt. 

iBv.  V.  315. 

Limen  is  probably  here  put  for  /titeo,  as  it  is  in 
Statius, 

Ut  ruit,  atque  aeqaum  suminMit  r^ula  limeny 
Corripuere  leves  qpatluin. 

Thebaid.  lib.  vi. 


'  Lib.  xlix.       *  Lib.  xli.  c.  27*       "  Adv.  Uermag.  c.  3. 


316  Giacu^. 

We  are  apt  in  Ei^^b  to  confound  tbe  tenna 
Caixseres  and  Meta,  translating  both  by  goaly 

>vhich  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  singfular,  that  in 
an  ancient  writo:''  we  find  tbe  same  confusion. 

Sic  cam  fieDStos  sstrlngit  meta  jugalcs 
Ordineque  emuwM  juMit  dedooere  FMor, 
Ire  volimt  omnes  primi. 

The  chariots  were  drawn  by  two,  three,  or  fonr 

horses,  but  generally  by  four.  Augustus  intro- 
duced 8LX»  and  some  had  seven.  Nero  drove  aa 
many  as  ten,  but  this  was  at  Olympia'.  We 
find  mention  of  elephants  being  yoked,  and 
camels,  stags,  dogs,  tigers,  lions,  &c.*  Some- 
times also  single  horses  ran ;  and  we  read  of  equi 
denUiariif  where  the  rider  managed  two  horses, 
and  leaped  from  one  to  the  other.  In  some  ancient 
bas-reliefs  we  may  observe  persons  on  horseback 
accompanying  tbe  chariots  as  they  ran;  their 
use  seems  to  have  been,  to  supply  the  drivers 
with  any  thing  which  they  might  want.  The 
charioteers  were  at  first  slaves,  freedmen,  or 
strangers :  but  afterwards  the  nobles  amused  them- 
selves with  driving  publicly  in  the  Circus,  and 
several  emperors  distinguished  themselves  by  it. 

The  line  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
Circus  is  the  jptm,  round  which  the  chariots 
ran,  keeping  it  always  on  the  left  hand.  It  was 
a  brick  wall,  four  feet  high,  and  at  the  end  next 
to  the  Carceres  twelve  feet  broad :  towards  tbe 

'  Apol.  Exdd.  Hiero8ol.  lib.  ii.  ^  Suet  c.  24.  '  Suet, 
in  Nerone.   Dia  Lamprid.  in  Elagab. 
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other  extremity  it  became  narrower.  At  each 
end  was  a  melOy  round  which  the  chariots  tnmed ; 
and  their  object  was  to  go  as  near  as  possible  to 
these  without  touching  them.  The  mel<e  were 
originally  of  wood,  and  occasionally  removedy 
when  the  whole  area  of  the  Circus  was  wanted 
for  other  purposes.  Claudius  had  them  made  of 
marble,  and  gilt.  Their  form  was  conical,  or,  as 
Ofid  says,  like  that  of  a  cypress,  metas  imi* 
**  tata  cupressus*."  Ancient  sculptures  represent 
them  as  divided  into  three,  or  rather  like  three 
cones  compressed  to|eether,  so  that  there  were 
three  distinct  summits  to  each  meta,  with  an 
oval  ornament  at  the  top.  The  meta  nearest  to 
the  carceres  was  called  murcia.  Under  this  was 
a  circular  temple,  sacred  to  the  god  Census,  to 
whom  Romulus  dedicated  the  games,  at  which 
the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  God  of  Silence ;  but  some 
make  him  the  same  as  Neptune.  From  him  the 
games  were  called  Ludi  Consuales,  till  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

There  were  other  appendages  to  the  tpkia  be- 
sides the  mei€fi.  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  there  were  little  pillars,  on  which  eggs  were 
placed,  to  mark  the  number  of  times  the  chariots 
had  gone  round.  Figures  of  dolphins  were  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  Obelisks  were  also  placed 
upon  the  spina.  In  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
two,  one  dedicated  to  the  sun,  132  feet  high; 

*  MetanuNrph.  x.  106L 
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the  other  to  the  moon,  88  feet  high.  There  was 
also  generally  a  figure  of  Cybele,  drawn  by  lions. 
When  the  race  was  finished,  the  victor  ascended 
the  spina  by  some  steps,  and  received  his  prize, 
which  consisted  of  money,  or  a  crown,  or  palm- 
branches.  It  appears  from  Cassiodorus,  that  a 
palm  was  the  prize  for  athletic  contests  ^  and 
for  chariot  races When  the  games  were  over, 
be  went  out  by  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  which 
was  at  the  curved  end  of  the  Circus. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  spina  is  not  so 
near  the  carceres  as  it  is  to  tlie  Porta  Tnuni" 
phaUs^  nor  does  it  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
Circus.  In  that  of  Caracalla,  which  is  still  per- 
fect, the  spina  is  thirty-six  feet  nearer  to  one  side 
than  it  is  to  the  other.  The  reason  is  this :  as 
the  chariots  started  from  the  carceres,  and  were 
to  go  round  the  course,  leaving  the  spina  to  the 
left,  at  the  time  they  reached  the  first  meia  they 
would  be  nearly  all  abreast ;  it  was  therefore 
more  necessary  that  they  should  have  room  to 
pass  each  other  at  this  part  of  the  course,  than 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  race.  Consequently 
the  spina  was  not  placed  quite  in  the  middle; 
because  by  the  time  the  chariots  turned  the  se- 
cond meta*  some  must  have  taken  the  lead  so 
decidedly,  that  the  same  space  would  not  be  re- 
quired for  them  to  run  abreast,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  chariot  race  was  by  no  means  the  only 

'  Var.  lib.  ii.  epiiU  28.         *  Var.  Ub.  iii.  epiat.  51. 
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amusoment  which  the  Circus  afforded.  We  find 
meatioa  of  seven  others  in  ancient  authors ;  pro- 
cessions,  gymnastics.  Ludus  Trojtt,  cbaces  of 
wild  beasts,  combats  of  horse  and  foot»  Numa- 
chisB,  and  sometimes  stage-plays.  Of  these  the 
procession  was  the  hrst  amusement  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  was  either  sacred  or  military. 
Next  followed  the  chariot  and  foot  races ;  after 
which  were  the  gymnastic  exhibitions.  Tlie  pas- 
sage in  which  Vii^l  describes  the  Ludus  Trofw\ 
is  too  well  known  to  require  insertion.  The  cus- 
tom of  celebrating  it  was  revived  by  Caesar.  The 
sons  of  knights  alone  acted  in  it;  and  the  leader 
was  called  Prmcq^  Juveniuiis* 

The  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  amusements  at  Rome.  When  am- 
phitheatres were  introduced,  the  Circus  was  not 
so  much  used  for  this  purpose  as  before :  but  still 
there  were  hunts  in  the  Cunens  till  a  late  period. 
The  number  of  wild  beasts  killed  upon  these  oc- 
casions is  truly  wonderful;  and  if  the  accounts 
were  not  well  attested,  we  might  be  incredulous 
as  to  the  possibility  of  so  many  hemg  supplied. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war 
that  wild  beasts  were  first  exhibited  at  all,  as  be- 
fore that  time  theate  was  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  beasts  from  AfKca. 
At  first  they  were  only  shewn  to  the  people,  and 
not  hunted  or  killed.  The  earliest  account  we 
have  of  such  an  exhibition  was  U.  C.  602,  when 
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one  hundred  and  forty-two  elephants  were  pro- 
duced, which  were  taken  in  Sicily.    Pliny,  who 
gives  us  this  informations  tells  us,  that  he  could 
not  ascertain  whether  they  were  put  to  death  in 
the  Circus,  or  merely  exhibited  there.   But  these 
animals  had  been  seen  in  Rome  twenty-three 
years  before,  in  the  triumph  of  M.  C.  Dentatna 
over  Pyrrhus^    The  same  author  says',  that 
lions  first  appeared  in  any  number  U.C.  652: 
but  these  probably  were  not  turned  loose.  In 
the  year  661,  Sylla  brought  forward  one  bun* 
dred,  when  he  was  praetor.   In  the  year  696, 
besides  lions,  elephants,  bears,  &c.  one  hundred 
and  fifty  panthers  were  shewn  for  the  first  time. 
When  Pompey  dedicated  his  theatre,  there  was 
the  greatest  exhibition  of  beasts  ever  known. 
There  were  seventeen  elephants,  six  hundred 
lions,  which  were  killed  in  the  course  of  five 
days ;  four  hundred  and  ten  panthers,  &c.  &g. 
A  rhinoceros  also  appeared  for  the  first  time;  a 
strange  beast,  called  chaus^  or  ceposy  and  a  lupus 
eervarius  from  Gaul.  This  was  U.  C.  701.  The 
art  of  taming  these  beasts  was  carried  to  such 
perfection,  tliat  M.  Antony  actually  yoked  them 
to  his  carriage Caesar,  in  his  third  dictatorship, 
U.  C.  708,  shewed  a  vast  number  of  wild  beasts, 
among  which  were  four  hundred  lions  and  a 
cameleopard.    The  latter  animal  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  ^:  ^'  The  Ethiopians  call  it  nabis: 

•  Lib.  viii.  c.  6.        '  Ibid.       t  C.  l6.        ^  Plin.  lib.  viiL  * 
c.  21.   Plutarch.       *  Lib.  viii.  c  S7*  He  it  copM  word  Ibr 
word  by  Solinut,  Polyfaiit  e.  38* 
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**  in  the  neck  it  resembles  a  horse,  in  the  feet 
and  legs  an  ox,  a  oamel  in  the  head,  and  in 
"  colour  it  is  red  with  white  spots."  Dio  is  still 
more  ipinute^;  This  animal  resembles  a  camel, 
**  except  that  it  has  not  the  same  proportion  in 
its  limbs  :  the  hind  parts  are  lower,  and  it  rises 
**  gradually  from  the  tail :  the  fore  1^  also  serve 
"  to  elevate  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  its  neck  is 
**  peculiarly  high.  In  colour  it  is  spotted,  like  a 
"  leopard/'  A  tiger  was  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  the  dedication  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcel^ 
lus,  U.C.  743.  It  was  kept  in  a  cage.  Clau- 
dius  afterwards  shewed  four  together'.  Titus 
ejchibited  fi?e  thousand  beasts  of  various  kinds 
in  one  day"*.  Adrian  had  one  thousand  beasts 
slaughtered  on  his  birth -day  ;  and  Commodus 
killed  several  thousands  with  his  own  hand". 
The  emperor  Gordian,  besides  shewing -one  hun- 
dred African  beasts,  and  one  thousand  bears,  in 
one  day,  devised  a  spectacle  of  quite  a  new  kind : 
he  had  a  temporary  wood  planted  in  the  Circus, 
and  turned  into  it  two  hundred  stags,  (<eervi  pal- 
matiy)  thirty  wild  horses,  one  hundred  wild  sheep, 
ten  elks,  one  hundred  Cyprian  bulls,  three  hun- 
dred ostriches,  thirty  wild  asses,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wild  boars,  two  hundred  t'Meef,  and 
two  hundred  deer.  He  allowed  all  the  people 
to  enter  the  wood,  and  take  what  they  pleased^. 
Probus  imitated  him  in  his  idea  of  a  wood.  Vo- 


^  Lib.  xliii.  '  Plin  lib.  viu.  c.  25.  -  SucU  c.  7. 
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puicus  d^cribes  it  tbuii»    Arbom  validie  per 
nulites  radicitus  vuIm  connixiH  late  longeqtie 
trabibus  affixaB  sunt,  terra  deinde  superinjecta." 
There  were  turned  in  one  thousand  ostriches, 
one  thousand  stags,  one  tliousaod  boars,  one 
thousand  deer,  one  thousand  tKceat,  wild  sheep, 
and  other  grazing  animals,  as  many  as  could  be 
fed  or  found.   The  people  were  ti^en  let  in,  and 
took  what  they  wished.   I  have  selected  those 
instances  which  appear  most  remarkable,  but 
every  reign  would  furnish  lis  with  incredible  ac- 
counls.   We  find  mention  in  Pliny  p  of  the  boa 
constrictor:  he  gives  it  the  name  of  boa,  and 
tells  us  that  Claudius  had  one  killed  in  the  Va- 
tican  Circus,  in  the  inside  of  which  a  child  was 
found  entire,  Suetonius  mentions  another  %  which 
measured  fifty  cubits  in  length :  but  this  was  ex- 
hibited  in  the  Forum.    Enough  has  been  stated 
to  shew  that  the  ancients  had  much  greater  ac- 
qoaiataaos  with  the  wild  beasts  of  Asia  and 
Afirica  than  the  moderns  have.   I  will  close  this 
account,  which  is  already  too  long,  with  the  cor- 
respondence of  Cicero  and  Ca^lius.  When  Cicero 
went  out  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  C^lius  writes  to 
him,     Fere  Uteris  omnibus  tibi  de  pantberis 
**  scrips].    Turpe  tibi  erit  Fatiscum  Curioni  de- 
cem  Pantheras  misisse,  te  non  multis  partibus 
plures :  qua*  ipm  Curio  mihi  et  alias  A£ri- 
**  canas  decern  donavit,  ne  putes  ilium  taatum 
praedia  rustica  dare  scire.  Tu,  si  modo  memo- 

r  Lib.  vUi.  c.  I4w         «  Vita  AagiMti. 
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*•  m  teneres,  et  Cybiratas  arcessieris,  itemqae  in 
"  Pampbiliam .  lileras  niiseris,  (nam  ibi  plures 
"  capi  aiunt,)  quod  Toles  efficies/'  To  tfak  the 
proconsul  replies  %  "  De  panthfttris  per  fees,  qui 
**  venuri  uolent,  apitur  mandato  meo  diligenter, 
**  «ed  mfara  pauciias  est,  et  eas,  qaae  sunt,  valde 
aiunt  queri,  quod  nibil  cuiqitam  imidiaitflii  ift 
'*  mea  provincia  nisi  sibi  fiat.  Itaqne  confilifatflise 
"  dicuntur  in  Cariam  ex  nostra  provincia  dece- 
"  dere.  8ed  tamen  sednlo  fil»  el  in  primHi  a  Pa- 
"  twco.*' 

The  beasts  were  made  to  fight  either  with  one 
another,  or  with  men.  The  latter  were  called 
besiianif  and  oc^astonaliy  fought  without  any 
weapons.  Pliny  calb  them  culprits*. 
Means  were  used  to  excite  the  fury  of  the  wild 
animals  by  applying  firOg  and  lashing  them  with 
whips.  The  elephants  were  intraieated  with 
wine  and  incense ;  but  ^lian  says\  that  it  was 
not  wine  from  the  grape,  but  a  liquor  made  from 
rice  and  reeds^  Ciotlis  were  used  to  irritate  the 
lions  and  bears;  and  wild  boani  bad  a  partiiciito 
objection  to  white  cloths".  Balls  Were  also 
thrown  at  them  to  provoke  them.  Round  three 
sides  of  the  Circus  was  a  stream  of  water,  called 
Enripus,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to 
prevent  the  elephants  and  other  beasts  from 
coming  to  the  people. 

Besides  the  battles  in  which  wild  beasts*  were 
engaged,  there  were  other  sanguinary  spectacles, 

'  Epitt  FmobO.  lib.  if.  ep.  1 1.  •  Lib.  xxuiL  c.  16.  'Lib. 
xtn.      •  tld.  Stuecft  d«  In,  lik  iii.  c.  30.  PUn.  lib. 
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ia  which  gladiators  either  contended  in  single 
combat,  or  large  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  foagbt 

with  each  other.    It  appears  from  the  chronicle 
of  Cassiodorus,  that  athletic  games  were  first  ex- 
hibited in  the  year  of  Rome  567 ;  and  Livy  te&lA 
118  the  same  thing ;  but  by  the  term  aiUeim  we 
are  not  to  understand  simply  gladiators,  for  the 
same  author  tells  us,  that  they  were  introduced 
seventy-eight  years  before,  U.C.  489'.  The 
emperor  Gordian  had  sometiroes  five  hundred 
pairs  of  gladiators  exhibited  in  one  day,  and 
never  less  than  one  hundred  and  tifty In  Cae- 
sar*8  games  we  find  five  hundred  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse  engaged  together;  and  twenty 
elephants  were  also  introduced;  upon  which  oc- 
casion the  meke  were  removed  to  give  more 
room.   From  these  two  examples  we  may  see' 
in  what  number  human  victims  were  sacrificed, 
that  some  great  man  might  be  popular,  and  the 
Roman  rabble  amused.   In  the  days  of  Nero  or 
Elagabalus,  a  lion  or  an  elephant  was  surely  a 
much  nobler  animal  than  a  Roman  eraperor; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  gladiator  was 
not  much  titter  to  govern  a  nation.    Nero  was 
not  satisfied  with  having  slaves  as  gladiators,  but 
he  made  thirty  knights  destroy  each  other  in  that 
capacity;  and  at  another  time  four  hundred  se- 
nators and  six  hundred  knights  engaged  by  his 
order.   We  read  even  of  women  fighting  in  the 
Circus. 

■  Lib.  xsxix.  c.  99.      '  £pii.  lib.  16.      'Jul.  CapitoUnut. 
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The  naval  engagements  were  sometimes  ex- 
hibited in  the  Circus  Maximos,  which  could 
easily  be  filled  with  water.  Calpumius,  after  al- 
luding^ to  the  woods  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  being  introduced  into  the  Circus,  says, 

Nec  solum  nobis  qrlveitria  cernerc  moustra 
Contigit,  sequovm  ego  cam  oeriantibut  uriis 
Spectavi  ntaloiy  et  eqoorum  nomine  dignmn 
Sed  deforme  peciu. 

■ 

Some  of  the  emperors  erected  buildin;?s  on  pur- 
pose, which  were  called  NaumacJuae,  Two  of 
the  laiigest  were  built  by  Cssar  and  Augustus. 
Suetonius,  speaking  of  the  former,  says     "  a 

lake  was  dug  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  in  which 
•*  3iremes,  Triremes^  and  Quadrir ernes,  repre- 

senting  the  Tynan  and  Egyptian  fleets,  en- 
"  gaged,  with  a  vast  number  of  men  on  board.** 
It  was  filled  up  after  Caesar's  death.  The  Nau- 
wachia  of  Augustus  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber.  Caligula  constructed  one^  as  did  Do- 
mitian  and  others.  That  of  Domitian  was  on 
the  site  o^  the  present  Piazza  di  Spagtia.  Ela- 
gabalus  upon  one  occasion  filled  the  £uripu8 
with  wine,  and  had  naval  exhibitions  performed 
in  if. 

Stage-plays  were  but  seldom  represented  in 
the  Circus.  That  they  were  so  occasionally,  we 
learn  from  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  Augustus 
had  them  exhibited  there**. 


«C.39.      ^Dio,  Ub.lix.      'Spartianus.  C. 
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For  many  years  the  senators  and  common  peo- 
ple sat  together  without  any  order.  Atlilius 
Serraiius  and  L.  Scribonius,  who  were  iEdileti 
1J.  C.  658y  appointed  particular  seats  for  the  «e» 
natorsS  Augustus  ordered  the  senators  and 
knights  to  sit  separately';  and  Claudius  appointed 
a  particular  place  for  the  senators,  as  Nero  did 
for  the  knigbts.  Livy  also  says,  that  the  people 
had  no  accommodation  for  sitting  till  the  time  of 
the  Scipios :  hut  it  appears  iVom  Dionysius,  that 
they  had  it  from  the  days  of  Tarquin.  From  a 
passage  in  Suetonius^,  it  might  be  thought  that 
money  was  paid  for  admission  to  some  of  the 
seats.  His  words  are,  **  liiquietatus  fremitu  gra- 
tuitain  Circo  loca  de  media  nocte  occupantium, 
omnes  fustibos  obegit."  If  gnUuita  loca  meai^ 
seats,  for  which  nothing  was  paid,  it  would  cer- 
tainly follow,  that  there  were  some  seats,  which 
were  not  of  that  description*  But  we  should  not 
build  too  much  upon  a  single  expression,  and 
every  other  passage  seems  to  speak  of  the  Cir- 
cus, as  a  place  of  free  admission.  The  consuls^ 
p)'<etors,  and  all  those  oflicers,  who  were  en- 
titled to  preside,  had  seats  over  the  middle  gate 
qf  the  Carceres,  whence  it  was  called  Jamta  Ma- 
eristratuum.  Some  magistrates  also  had  seats 
near  the  first  meti^.  It  appears  from  Cassio- 
dorusS  that  particular  individqals  had  fixed 
seats  (like  private  boxes)  belonging  to  them, 
which  in  some  cases  descended  to  their  chiliiren. 

*  lAv,  lib.  xxxiv.  e.  54.  Vd.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c»  4b  '  Dio>  lib.  Iv. 
•  Caligtik.       ^  V«rr.  lib.  iv.  Epist  48. 
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Nor  were  the  tna^istiftteB  the  only  persons  pro^ 

vided  with  scats.  Arnobius*  speaking  of  the 
general  passion  for  these  spectacles  complains, 
that  the  Priests^  the  Pontifex  Maximns,'  the 
Augars,  and  eren  the  Vestal  Virgins,  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending.  The  eagerness  with  which 
all  parties  flocked  to  the  games,  is  almost  incre- 
dible. The  pasiage  jost  qaoted  from  Saetonius 
proves  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Caligula ;  and 
Ammianus,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
gives  the  following  lively  description  of  it  in  his 
days,  The  people  spend  all  theur  earning^  in 
drinking  and  gaming,  in  spectacles,  amuse- 
ments,  and  shews.  The  Circus  Maximus  i^ 
*Vtheir  tenple,  their  dwelling-house,  their  public 
««  meeting,  and  all  their  hopes.   In  the  ybm,  the  . 

atrssts,  and  the  squares,  moltittides  assemble 
**  together  and  dispute,  some  defending  one  thing 
and  some  another.    The  oldest  take  the  pri- 
"  rilege  of  their  age,  and  cry  oat  in  the  temples 
and  forOf  that  the  Republic  must  fall,  if  in  the 
approaching  games  the  person  whom  they  sup- 
*^  port  does  not  win  the  prize,  and  first  pass  the 
*^  goal.   When  the  wished-for  day  of  the  eques- 
**  trian  games  arrives,  before  sun-rise  all  run 
headlong  to  the  spot,  passing  in  swiftness  the 
chariots  that  are  to  run ;  upon  the  success  of 
which  their  wishes  are  so  divided,  that  many 
"  pass  tlie   night   without   sleep."  Lactantius 
confirms  this  account^,  and  says,  that  the  people 

'  Lib.  iv.  oontra  G«dUb.      ^  Lib.  vi. 
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often  quarrelled  and  fought  from  Iheir  great 

eagerness. 

These  descriptions  would  l>e  applicable  to  the 
Koman  people  at  any  period,  from  the  age  of  J. 
Caesar  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written* 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Pliny  makes  the 
Circus  Maximus  capable  of  containing  260000 
persons,  in  which  Sextus  Rufus  agrees  with  him. 
Publius  Victor  estimates  the  number  at  386000. 
Juvenal  says,  Totam  hodie  Romam  Circus  capit*. 
When  the  diHercnt  amusements  of  the  Circus 
ceased,  it  would  not  be  easy  exactly  to  define. 
There  is  no  mention  of  processions  or  nauma* 
cbiaB  after  the  time  of  Constantine.    We  know, 
that  he  forbade  the  combats  of  gladiators'";  but 
the  custom  must  have  been  afterwards  revived, 
as  Uonorius  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
combats  of  gladiators  by  a  special  edict".  This 
%vas  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  combats  of  men  and  beasts  seem  to  ha?e 
lasted  till  Justinian*8  days:  but  Procopius,  speak- 
ing of  a  Circus  near  the  V  atican",  mentions  it  as 
a  place  then  in  disuse,  in  w  hich  he  says,/c>niie/7^ 
single  combats  were  exhibited.    This  was  about 
the  year  546.    It  is  certain*  that  such  bloody 
spectacles  existed  in  the  time  of  Theodoric, 
about  500  A.  D.  for  we  have  in  Cassiodorus**  a 
letter  from  that  king  to  the  consul  Maximus,  in 
which  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  then(i» 
while  he  reprobates  the  custom  extremely.    It  is 

■  daU  xi.  195.  **  Casnodor.  Hiit  Ecdes.  lib.  i.  c.  9* 

'  Ibid.  lib.  X.  c  «.     *  Lib.  iv.  c.  I.    '  V«r.  lib.  v.  epist.  43. 
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probable,  that  the  chariot  and  horse-races  con- 
tinued much  longer :  the  Hippodrome  at  Con- 
stantioople  was  certainly  employed  for  thin  pur- 
poae  at  the  time  the  Venetians  took  it  in*  1204. 

CIRCUS  OF  CARACALLA  AND  OTHERS. 

The  description  given  above  of  the  different 
pate  of  the  Roman  Circns  is  taken  firom  ancient 

authors,  and  from  the  actual  appearance  of  what 
still  remains  of  a  Circus  out  of  the  Porta  Se- 
bastiano.  Thb  is  generally  called  the  Circns  of 
Caraealla,  thongh  not  npon  any  good  authority. 
The  outer  ^vllll  remains  almost  entire,  bat  the 
seals  are  gone,  except  that  by  having  fallen  in 
tfaey  have  left  a  kind  of  terrace  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  walls.  In  walking  along  this  terrace, 
I  observed  a  regular  succession  of  round  holes  in 
the  rubbish  at  a  distance  of  eight  paces  from  each 
other.  There  must  have  been  something,  that 
broke  the  continuity  of  the  seats,  so  that  when 
they  fell  in,  they  li  ft  a  vacant  space  in  these 
places.  They  may  have  been  the  staircases,  by 
which  the  people  ascended,  and  if  they  were 
cirenlar,  they  would  exactly  answer  to  the  holes 
which  I  have  observed.  If  they  were  of  stone, 
which  is  most  probable,  the  steps  have  all  been 
durried  off,  and  that  would  explain  still  better 
why  a  circular  aperture  should  be  left  in  the  rub- 
bish. Tliere  is  also  a  curious  thmg  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  walls,  where  they  have  been  broken; 
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which  is,  there  ai'e  several  lai^e  earthen  vessels 
incloeed  within  the  brickwork.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  they  were  used  to  expedite  the 
building,  or  to  lessen  the  expence;  neither  of 
which  reasons  seem  adequate.  Others  have  said, 
that  their  purpose  was  to  lighten  the  building. 
Each  pot  might  be  considered  a  kind  of  arch 
supporting  tlie  masonry  above ;  and  they  them- 
selves being  hollow,  the  entire  mass  supported 
by  tho  arch  below  was  leas  than  if  the  whole 
were  solid.  Some  support  is  given  to  this  opi- 
nion by  the  fact,  that  in  the  batlis  of  Caracalla 
the  roofs  which  remain  are  partly  compostd  of 
pumice-stone*!.  Yet  after  all  it  seems  qinle  eep* 
tain,  that  hollow  vessels  were  placed  in  the  walls 
of  theatres  for  sake  of  the  sound.  Both  the  voice 
of  the  actor,  and  the  appianse  given  by  the  au- 
dience, was  made  louder  by  it.  Vitrovios'  ex- 
pressly says,  that  bronze  vessels  were  placed 
under  the  seats,  constructed  upon  mathematical 
principles,  to  iacreaae  the  aound  of  the  voiee 
coming  from  the  stage,  and  to  carry  it  with  a 
clearer  and  sweeter  tone  to  the  audience.  He 
explains  the  whole  theory  of  these  metaihc  ves- 
sels, but  says  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not 
produce  any  instance  of  their  being  so  applied  in 
any  theatre  in  Rome ;  but  in  other  cities  of  Italy 
aj^id  in  Greece  they  were  common.  According 
to  him*,  earthok  veaaek  were  occasionally  sub^ 

Spenee'8  Anecdotes,  p.  94.     '  Lib.  i.  c.  1.     '  Lib.  v.  c.  5. 
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BHiioM  for  Ih09e  of  metal,  for  lake  of  cbeapneBs. 
Aristotle^  speaks  of  suob  eartben  vessels;  sad 

bucli  probably  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Juvenal,  Audiat  ille  Tesianm  crepitus"/'  In  the 
piesept  ioatance  they  were  undemealh  the  seats, 
OB  which  the  spectators  sat,  and  above  the  co- 
vered arcade,  where  the  people  walked.  The 
same  thing  may  be  observed  in  several  ruins 
alH>at  Home*  We  may  observe  generaUy,  that 
the  ancients  paid  great  attention  to  the  diflfosioo 
of  sound  in  constructing  their  theatres;  and  by 
combipiDg  the  principles  of  music  and  mathe- 
matics, a$  Vitmvjqs  observes*,  tbey  contrived  to 
ipake  the  actors  audible  in  very  large  theatres, 
where  there  was  no  covering.  In  the  remains  of 
the  theatre  at  Taormina(Taurominium)  in  Sicily, 
1  have  stood  on  the  upper  seat  of  all,  and  not 
only  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  a  voice  speak- 
Mig  from  the  stage,  but  even  the  tearing  of  a  piece 
of  paper  sounded  as  if  quite  near. 

The  length  of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  is  1078 
feet,  the  breadth  4:]»>.  It  is  calculated,  that  it 
could  have  contained  20000  spectators.  The 
Spina  may  be  traced  by  the  ground  being  con- 
sklerably  raised,  and  it  ia  about  36  feet  nearer  to 
the  left  side  of  the  Circus  than  to  the  right.  An 
eminence  may  be  observed  at  each  end,  where 
were  the  met» ;  and  under  that,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  Carceres,  ar«  some  remains  of  tlie  temple 
of  Consul^.    The  obelisk,  which  is  now  in  the 

.  ^M^ani.  lik  ii.  p.  QA.  ad  Sylbuig.  *SitxL  17a 

*  Lib.  V  .  c  8, 
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Piazza  Navona,  atood  formerly  upon  Ibis  Spina. 
Nothing  can  be  made  out  as  to  the  plan  of  the 
Carceres,  !)ut  tliey  seem  to  have  gone  rather  in  a 
curved  than  in  a  straight  line.  My  first  imprea- 
sion  upon  observing  this  was,  that  the  left  ex- 
tremity of  them  was  advanced  farther  into  the 
Circus,  because  the  chariots,  which  started  from 
that  side,  would  otherwise  ha?e  a  great  disad« 
vantage.  But  as  the  writers  npon  this  subject 
decide,  that  the  right  hand  side  of  the  CarcLres 
was  alone  used,  I  have  followed  their  opinion  in 
the  above  description^  and  perhaps  the  curved 
appearance  may  have  been  from  the  mined  state 
of  the  building.  Fabretti  however  (in  his  work 
uponTrajan*8  Column)  asserts,  that  the  Carceres 
were  in  a  carved  line,  in  order  to  give  all  the 
chariots  an  equal  chance.  At  either  extremity 
of  the  Carceres  are  two  towers,  and  in  the  side- 
wall  on  the  left  hand  is  a  similar  eminence.  On 
the  light  hand  there  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  wall,  which  was  owing  to  the  ground  being 
much  higher  on  that  side,  which  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  form  the  seats  >.  What  wall  there 
18  here,  is  not  straight. 

The  next  Circus  in  point  of  antiquity  to  the 
Circus  Maxiinus  was  that  of  Flaminius,  built  by 
the  consul  of  that  name,  U.  C.  531.  But  Livy 
mentions  a  Circus  called  Apollinaris  in  the  Prata 
Fiaminia  much  earlier,  where  he  is  treating  of  the 
year  This  probably  was  of  wood,  and  that 

'  Pooock  atites  this  to  be  the  cue  wHh  theCircnt  atEpheeut. 
*  Lib.  iii* 
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of  the  Coosul  Flaminius  succeeded  it.  It  is 
however  rather  doabtfbl*  who  gave  name  to  this 

Circus.     Plutarch  says  it  was  an  older  Flami- 
niubf  who  left  an  estate  to  the  people^  to  supply 
the  games.    Varro  only  removes  the  difficuky 
by  saying,  that  the  Circus  took  its  name  from  the 
Prata  Flaminia.    It  stood  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, without  the  city,  and  no  trace  of  it  now  re- 
mains.  By  coupling  a  passage  of  Pliny  with 
one  of  Festus  we  may  learn,  that  it  was  not  far 
from  the  Tlieatre  of  Pompey.  The  former  8ays% 
that  Cm,  Octaviug  about  the  year  of  Rome  590 
erected  a  double  portico  (i.  e.  a  colonnade,  with 
a  double  row  of  columns)  af  the  CireuB  Flami- 
nins»    Festus,  after  describing  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  which  was  near  to  the  Theatre  of  Mar-  • 
celluH,  sAys  that  there  was  another  Portico  near 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  built  by  Cn,  Octamts. 
He  adds,  that  it  was  burnt  down,  and  rebuilt  by 
Augustus.    L.  FauDO  gives  the  situation  of  the 
Circus  Fiaminius  with  great  precision.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  length  of  it  was  from  San.  Salva" 
tore,  in  PcUco  to  the  Palazzo  MaUei:  the  width 
from  the  Torre  ddU  Citrwfgok  to  the  street  called 
Sottcghe  ommre. 

I  a  tiie  Piazza  IN  avona  we  may  trace  the  exact 
form  of  the  Circus  Agonalis,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the.  Emperor  Alexander  Pius.  The 
modem  name  also  may  easily  he  traced,  as  a 
corruption  from  the  ancient  one.    From  Agona- 

*  Lib.  %%%iv.  c  7' 
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lis  or  in  Agone  it  came  to  be  called  Nagom^  as 
it  it  written  by  J.  Lauras.  From  JViajgndM  thtf 
traQsition  to  Navona  is  not  difficult.  It  now* 
forms  a  fine  open  space  surrounded  by  build- 
iBgs»  in  which  the  outline  of  the  Circus  is  ob- 
served, and  even  the  round  end  is  not  lost.  On 
some  occasions  chariot-races  are  still  performed 
here  in  the  ancient  fashion:  and  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  in  the  month  of  August  it  is  co- 
vered with  water,  to  firovide  a  remedy  against 
the  intense  heat,  in  the  middle  of  the  area  are 
three  fountains:  that  by  Bernini  is  among  the 
finest  in  Rome* 

Between  the  Qnirinal  nd  Pincian  hills  was 
another  Circus,  that  of  Floria,  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust,  of  which  nothing  now  is  to  be  traced, 
atnd  the  whole  gardens  form  a  melancholy  as* 


w 

1 

which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  Church  of  la  Tri- 
niid  de  MmUif  stood  in  this  Circus.  As  Alaric 
eatersd  Rome  by  the  Porta  Salara,  the  deslnictioa 
of  all  the  bnildings  in  this  quarter  is  well  ac- 
counted for ;  and  it  might  be  thought,  that  no- 
thing bad  been  done  to  repair  the  damage  since 
that  time.  A  long  line  of  wall  of  very  ancient 
appearance  is  to  be  seen  above  the  valley ; 
which  from  its  being  built  with  arches  has  the 
look  of  being  intended  to  support  the  soil,  which 
rises  behind  it  to  a  considerable  height.  It  is 
said  however  to  have  formed  part  of  the  old 
walls,  which  ran  in  this  direction,  before  Aure- 
Han  extended  the  circuit  of  them. 
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The  Circus  of  Nero  stood  partly  on  the  site  of 
the  Biiilicn  of  S*  Peter,  and  was  destroyed  by 
CoBStantine,  when  he  built  the  old  church,  A.  D. 

324.  A  plan  of  the  Circus,  shewing  its  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  ancient  and  modem 
churchy  may  be  seen  in  a  work  of  Bonanni^ 
The  curved  end  was  towards  the  east,  and 
reached  nearly  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
church.  The  Carceres  nearly  coincided  with  the 
farthest  end  of  the  Tribune.  One  side  of  it 
did  not  interfere  with  C<mstantine*s  building; 
the  other  was  entirely  built  over,  so  that  about 
half  the  area  was  occupied.  Of  the  four  pillars 
aupporting  the  cupola,  that  at  the  south-west 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  wall,  where  were  tiie 
seats  of  the  spectators.  The  Obelisk,  which  is 
now  in  front  of  S.  Peter's,  stood  upon  the  Spnsa; 
and  its  actual  pomtion  is  narked  by  a  square 
stone  in  the  passage  leading  frotn  the  sacristy  to 
the  choir.  It  was  moved  in  IdBG  by  Sextus  V. 
Bonannit  after  comparii^  several  contradictory 
statements,  conjectures  the  whole  length  of  the 
Circus  to  have  been  1240  palms. 

There  was  another  Circus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Vatican,  which  may  still  be  traced 
from  any  spot  commanding  this  view.  It  is  pro- 
bably this  which  Procopius  speaks  of,  as  quoted 
above,  where  he  mentions  it  as  existing  in  his 
lime,  but  in  disuse.  It  also  seems  to  be  that 
which  Andrea  Fulvio  notices,  when  after  describ- 

^  Htstoria  Templi  Vaticiiii,  c  61 
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ing  the  Circus  of  Nero,  he  adds,  that  not  far 
from  the  Mole  of  Adrian  a  small  Circus  could  be 
traced,  of  a  black  and  hard  stone,  which  was  al- 
most destroyed,  and  little  known. 

We  read  also  of  the  Circus  of  Adrian,  near  his 
tomb,  and  another  out  of  tlie  Porta  Nasvia. 

AMPHITHEATRES. 

The  Amphitheatres  and  Theatres  of  Rome 
were  at  first  built  only  of  wood,  and  frequently 

taken  to  pieces  after  each  representation.  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Pompey,  that  a  permanent 
theatre  was  built,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
Nero,  wanting  to  give  an  exhibition  of  games, 
erected  an  enormous  amphitheatre  of  wood  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  which  was  finished  in  a  year*". 
But  there  was  already  one  there  of  stone,  and 
J.  Caesar  had  also  erected  one  of  wood**.  The 
first  built  within  the  city  was  by  Statilius  Tau- 
rus, who  was  a  great  friend  of  Augustus.  Dio 
however  says  %  that  this  was  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  It  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
Pliny  mentions  a  most  extraordinary  contrivance 
in  the  formation  of  an  amphitheatre :  he  tells  us^, 
that  Curio  built  two  theatres  close  to  each  other, 
but  looking  different  ways;  when  the  people  had 
taken  their  seats,  both  were  moved  round  by 
some  machinery,  and  so  formed  one  amphitheatre. 
The  original  words  are  worth  inserting:  "  Tbea- 

«  Tacit.  An.  lib.  xiii.  c.  31.  Sua.  c.  IS.  '  Dio,  Ub.  ilm. 
•  Lib.  li.      '  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  15. 
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^*  tra  dao  jaxta  fiscit  ampltsdiim  lex  ligno,  cardi- 

**  num  singulorum  versatili  siispensa  libraraento: 
in  quibos  utrisque,  antemeridiano  ludorum  spec- 
tacuio  edito,  inter  seae  ayemisi  ne  inficem 
*•  obfltreperent  aeetitt,  et  repente  circumactis,  ut 
**  contra  starent,  postremo  jam  die,  discedenti- 
bus  tabulis  et  coniibus  inter  se  coeantibus,  fa- 
ciebat  ampbitheatram,  et  gladiatolrutn  apecta- 
cula  edebat,  ipsiuii  magis  aiictoi-atura  popidum 
Roraaniim  circumferens."    Caligula  Imgan  an- 
other ampbithealre  wi^in  the  city,  but  it  was 
not  ftniabed*.   TVajan  alao  built  one  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  but  it  was  pulled  down  by 
Adrian^.  Of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense  men- 
tioil  haa  been  made  alfeadjr.  All  such  buildings 
bowerer  were  ftr  eclipsed  in  grandeur  of  dimen- 
fiions  by  the 

COLOSSEUM. 

This  building  is  spelt  sometimes  Colosseum, 
Of  Coloseam*  and  sometiraea  Coliseom.  But  the 
CMner  ia  adopted  now  aa  the  correct  mode,  and 
the  Roman  antiquaries  tell  us,  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  immense  size  of  the  edifice,  not  from  the 
colossal  statue  of  Nero,  which  was  placed  here 
by  Adrian,  and  dedicated  to  the  son.  The  latter 
etymology  is  however  given  by  Pomponius  Laetus, 
in  his  work  de  AnHquitatibHS  Urbis;  and  we  find 
the  adjective  tdhsseus  used  by  PlwyS  where  he 

i  SueU  c.  iil.      b  SpurtiaD.  in  AdfUno.      ^  Lib.  xjulv.  c  SS, 
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says,  that  Nero  had  himself  painted  of  colossal 
flize.  So  also  Suetonius^  mentions  one  Jiaivm 
Proculu8»  who  from  bis  prodigious  size  acquired 
the  name  of  Colosseus.  But  Maffei,  in  his  Verona 
lUustrata,  argues  against  the  notion,  that  the  sta- 
tue of  Nero  could  have  given  the  appellation  to 
the  building.  It  was  first  placed  in  the  vestibule 
to  Neros  golden  house;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  ever  stood  in  the  amphitheatre. 
Maffei  also  produces  a  passage  vrhere  the  am- 
phitheatre of  Capua  is  called  Colossus ;  and  here 
the  epithet  must  certainly  have  been  given  from 
the  size  of  the  building..  It  is  altogether  a  name 
of  modem  application,  having  been  known  for- 
merly by  the  name  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
in  memory  of  flavins  Vespasian,  who  cooimenoed 
it  A.  D.  72.  On  the  reverse  of  one  of  Vespasian's 
coins,  with  this  inscription,  imp.  c  aesar.  Vespa- 
sian. AVG.  cos.  VIII.  P.  P.  there  is  a  represent- 
ation of  the  amphitheatre. 

It  was  four  years  in  building,  and  was  com* 
pleted  by  his  son  Titus,  who  had  five  thousand 
wild  beasts  killed  at  the  dedication  of  \i\  and 
exhibited  grimes  for  nearly  one  hundred  days. 
Desgodetz  says,  that  fifteen  thousand  men  were 
employed  for  ten  years,  and  then  there  was  all 
the  sculpture  to  finish.  They  erected  it  as  a  tri- 
umphal commemoration  of  thdr  success  in  the 
Jewish  war:  and  Venuti  conjectures"'  that  the 
architect*^  name  was  Gaudentius,  who, was  put 

*  Calig.  c.  35.  '  Eatropius,  in  Tito.  Vol.  i.  p.  39.  Evelyn 
■ays,  that  it  wai  built  by  30000  captive  Jews.  Memoirs, 
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to  death  for  being  a  Chriatian.  He  grounds  bis 
conjecture  merely  upon  an  inaoription  found  in 
the  church  of  S.  Martina. 

aiC.  PREMIA.  8ERVA8.  YBSPASIANB.  DIRBIPRBMI 
ATV8.  ES.  MORTE.  OAYDENTI.  LETAREI 
CIVITAS.  VBI.  GLORIE.  TVE.  AVTORIIPROMISIT  • 
I8T£.  DAT.  &RISTVS.  OMNIA.  TIBII 

ALIVM.  PARAVIT.  THEATRV.  IN.  CEIiO 

If  we  compare  the  present  appearance  of.  the 
building  with  what  it  must  have,  been  formerly, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  8tone 
which  composed  it  are  actually  gone.  It  is  said 
to  have  suffered  by  earthquakes ;  and  for  a  long 
while  it  served  as  a  vast  stone*quarry,  out  of 
whicli  modem  Rome  was  ornamented.  The  Pa- 
lazzo Farnese,  (which  was  built  by  Paul  lil.) 
that  of  Venice,  and  the  Cancelleriay  as  well  as 
the  Porto  di  Ripetta,  are  known  to  have  been 
built  from  it.  Even  the  iron,  which  united  one 
block  of  stone  to  another,  has  been  pillaged,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  holes  made  in  them  for  that 
purpose.  This  spoliation  probably  commenced 
centuries  ago  :  and  there  is  a  letter  in  Cassiodo- 
rus*",  in  which  Tbeodoric  complains  that  no  small 
quantity  of  brass  and  lead  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  ornaments  of  the  city  walls.  He  speaks 
ako  of  temples  and  public  buildings  having  suf- 
fered in  this  way.   With  respect  to  the  holes 

*  Var.  lib.  iii.  eptst.  31. 
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which  ate  obser?ed  in  the  atones  of  the  Cbloa* 

aeum,  different  opinions  have  been  given  as  to 
the  origin  of  them.  A  dissertation  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  by  Suaresius^  but  he 
does  not  come  to  much  conclusion.  He  men- 
tions several  conjectures,  among  which  that  al- 
ready given  seems  much  the  most  probable. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  holes  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  in  poles  for  the  shops 
and  booths  constructed  in  the  interior.  But  little 
or  no  evidence  is  produced  of  such  a  custom 
having  existed.  The  Abb^  Barthelemi  tells  ua, 
that  he  examined  the  building  with  a  view  to  see 
if  there  were  any  of  these  cramps  still  existing, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  of  brass  or 
^  iron..  He  succeeded  in  finding  some,  and  tbey 
were  all  of  iron,  Ficoroni  says,  that  he  saw 
some  of  brass. 

But  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  few  bits  of 
metal  was  not  the  only  cause  which  urged  the 
Romans  to  destroy  their  noblest  ornament.  In 
the  fury  of  the  civil  contentions  which  agitated 
Rome  in  the  middle  ages,  the  leaden  of  difoeot 
factions  found  in  the  massy  structures  of  their 
predecessors  a  number  of  strong  fortresses.  The 
fhmily  of  the  Annibaldi  fortilied  themselv^  im 
the  Colosseum ;  and  before  them  the  Frangipani 
had  occupied  it  for  the  same  purpose.  We  may 
suppose  that  their  soldiers  had  not  much  reve- 
rence for  the  building,  except  so  far  as  it  afforded 

"  inserted  in  Saliengre'a  Xhesaurut^  vol.  L  p.  ;ilS« 
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them  prQtectioD  :  and  Barthelemi  has  produced 
a  docavuaii  of  the  fburteoitli  centory,  in  which 
the  coBleocHng  parties  agree  to  make  the  stoned 

of  the  Colosseum  common  property :  Et  prae- 
terea,  si  omnes  coBCordareot  de  faciendo  Ti- 
"  bortiiiam,  qnod  esset  coimoime  id,  qaod  fode^ 
retur.**  Po^o  also,  who  Hred  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  lets  us  into  another 
most  destructive  cause  of  the  rain  of  the  Colos- 
seum, In  his  woric  upon  the  Mutability  of  For* 
tune  he  tells  us,  that  great  part  of  it  had  been 
burnt  to  make  lime ;  a  custom  which  seems  to 
have  been  very  general  in  those  days;  so  that 
the  ^nci^t  buildings  were  made  to  furnish  both 
the  stone  and  the  cement  for  modern  edifices. 
The  numerous  palaces  which  were  built  at  that 
tinie  Ibr  the  Roman  nobles,  and  generally  for  the 
-nephews  and  relations  of  the  popes,  must  bear 
the  infamy  of  this  spoliation. 

But  in:  spite  of  all  this  ill-usage,  it  is  still  per- 
haps libe  most  wonderfiil  mononest  reHiaining 
of  Roman  magnificence:  it  seems  scarcely  to  be 
the  ruin  of  one  building  only ;  and  its  majestic 
fragments  are  eren  magnified  by  the  desolation 
and  sofilude  which  now  prerail  round  it»  We 
may  insert  here  an  expression  used  by  our  vene- 
rable countryman  Bedc,  in  the  eighth  century.  ^ 
Whether  he  ever  visited  Rome  himself  may  be  ^- . 
doubted^  though  the  place  of  his  burial  is  shewn 
th^ve;  but  be  may  well  have  received  the  account 

"  Mf  I  Acad,  vol*  xsviii.  p.  695. 
23 
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of  ibis  ,  building  from  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims. 
Hci  says  of  U»  ''As  long  as  the  Coliseam  stands, 
*^  Rome  shall  stand :  when  the  Coliseiim  falls, 

*•  Rome  will  fall :  when  Rome  fails,  the  world 
**  will  fall''."  We  may  contrast  with  this  the 
words  of  Martial,  who  saw  it  in  all  its  splendoar, 
when  first  erected : 

Barbara  pyramidum  sileat  miracula  Memphis 

Assiduuft  jactet  oec  Babylona  labor: 
Aere  nec  yacuo  pendentia  Mauiolea 

Laadibus  munodicis  Cares  in  astm  ferant: 
Onnus  Gttsares  oedat  labor  amphitheatro^ 

Unum  pro  cimctts  ftma  loqoatur  opus. 

De  Spectac. 

The  pillage  is  at  present  stopped,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  a  cross  being  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  Arena,  which  holds  out  for  every  kiss  an- 
indulgence  of  two  hundred  days.  There  are  also 
fourteen  sialians  ^  placed  round  it,  so  that  it  is  in 
fact  consecrated  to  Christian  worship,  having 
**  been  purified  from  the  Pag^an  superstitions"  (as 
an  inscription  states)  by  the  blood  of  the 
"  martyrs  who  sufiered  here.'-  The  present  pope 
has  erected  an  enormous  buttress  of  brick  at  the 
south-east  side,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of 

'  Vid.  Ducangc^  Glosss.  torn.  ii.  p.  40?. 

'  In  Catholic  countries,  the  different  events  which  liappened 
to  our  Saviour  as  he  was  going  to  the  cross,  are  painted  and 
placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  tbe  devout 
may  stop  and  pray  at  each.  These,  are  called  s/oitofM; 
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the  outer  wall  has  been  preserved  from  falling. 
He  has  also  employed  workmen  to  repair  the  in- 
terior,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  with  a  view  to  shew 
the  ancient  amngement  of  the  seats. 

The  amphitheatre  is,  as  usual,  elliptical.  The 
wall  which  surrounds  the  whole  consisted  of 
three' rows  of  arches,  one  ahove  the  other,  with 
half-pillars  between  each  arch :  still  higher  than 
this  was  a  fourth  row  of  pilasters,  with  forty  win- 
dows, but  witboQt  arches.  The  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  orders  were  successitely  em- 
ployed in  the  three  first  rows  ;  and  the  pilasters 
of  the  fourth  or  upper  row  are  also  Corinthian. 
Maffei  seems  to  think,  that  the  ujqper  story 
should  be  called  Composite,  though  he  allows 
with  Scamozio  and  other  writers  upon  architec- 
tore  that  the  capitals  are  Corinthian.  It  is  only 
on  account  of  Ibe  ornaments  in  the  friese,  that  he 
is  inclined  to  the  other  opinion.  Within  this 
outer  wall  were  two  other  concentric  ones,  which 
did  not  rise  so  high  as  the  former.  This  may  be 
called  the  framework  of  the  building;  and  the 
three  walls  together  formed  a  double  row  of 
porticos  running  round  the  whole,  which  com- 
municated with  each  other,  and  received  light 
from  the  outside. 

The  entrances  were  by  eighty  arches  in  the 
outer  wall,  which  opened  into  the  first  Portico ; 
from  thence  the  people  might  pass  by  as  many 
arches  into  the  second,  where  they  found  at  inter- 
vals staircases  leading  to  the  seats.  Besides  these 
staircases  there  wer^  twenty  other  ascents  to  the 
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tipper  seats  immediately  from  the  outer  wall, 
where  there  are  traces  of  a  staircase  at  every 
fourth  arcli.  Sq  |hat  l^e  immepae  mwds  vibiek 
freqaented  this  amphitbcatie  could  enter  and 
depart  in  a  short  time,  aud  with  little  confusion. 
The  arches  were  all  numbered  on  the  outside 
from  I  to  hxXT  \  but  80  more  than.  halC  of  this 
outer  wall.is  now  entirely  gone,  the  nnabers  can 
only  be  seen  from  xxiii  to  liv.  Between 
xxxviii  and  xxxix  is  aa  aich  a  little  wider 
than  the  rest,  without  a  number,  and  with  no  coiw 
nice  over  it ;  which  is  supposed  to  have  served 
as  the  private  entrance  from  the  palace  of  Titus 
OB  ibe  £si|«iline  hilL  Thia  arch  ia  about  fMit^ 
teen  feet  eight  inches  wide»  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  there  were  four  such  in  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  building.  On  the  coins  which  re- 
present  thia  building*  of  which  there  are  not  a 
few  *,  we  may  observe  a  kind  of  projecting  porch 
on,  one  side,  which  probably  belonged  to  this 
same  entrance. 

•  Not  a  single  step  is  »ow  remaining  of  all  the 

seats  of  stone,  which  rose  in  regular  succession 
from  the  Arena.  In  all  the  amphitheatres  the. 
apectatora  aal  upon  the  hare  atoM,  except  the 
senators,  and  they  were  allowed  by  Caligula  to 

have  cushions,  as  we  learn  from  Dio*,  **  Cushions 
were  then  for  the  first  time  placed  upon  the  se- 

*  Particularly  in  the  reigni  of  Titus^  Gordian,  and  Alexander 

Sevcrus. 
'  Lib*  lix. 
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mtors'  g«Bl8,  that  tbey  might  QOl  ait  upon  the 
**  bare  planks ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  bring 
**  Thessaliaa  capa  into  tl>e  theatre,  that  thay 

might  m>i  8i«ffer  (rom  the  aun."  It  appears 
from  Juvenal,  that  this  privilege  was  afterwards 
graatad  to  the  koighu ; 

ezeaty  inquity 
Si  pudor  est,  et  de  piilvino  aargat  equestriy 
CJajoB  res  kgi  non  nifficit* 

Sat  iii.  154. 

Th»  aeata  only  went  as  high-  as  the  top  of  the 

second  storv.  Above  this  were  staircases  lead* 
ing  to  a  gallery  in  the  fourth  Htory,  where  the 
lower  ordlava  of  people-  stood ;  or  tbeve  yfss  pro- 
bably  another  series  of  seats  here  made  of  wood. 
It  is  certain,  from  the  remains  of  the  staircases, 
that  many  Rpectators  were  accommodated  here ; 
and  above  them  vas  aa  appatatos.  for  co<reriiig 
the  amphitheatre  in  case  of  rain,  as  to  the  nature 
of  which  the  learned  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed. 

This  Gttstoin  was  first  introduced  in  the  thea- 
tree  by  Q.  Catulus,  when  he- dedicated  the  Capi- 
tol. He  borrowed  it  from  Campania".  What 
thia  covering  was  made  of  at  first,  does  not  ap- 
pear. PKiiy  tella  w'*  that  Lentalaa  Spintfaer 
first  introduced  linen  awnings  at  the  Liidi  Apol- 
linares*  This  was  U.  C.  (i02»  We  learn  from 
Lucretius  that  they  were  coloured  and  Dio 
oMBitioiis*'  a  purple  awning,  in  the  middle  of 

-  Plin.  lib.  xix.  c.  6.  Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  Arom.  MttCtU. 
lib.uv.c.6.      Mbki.      Mv.7d.  *Lib.kiu. 
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which  was  a  figure  of  Nero  driving  his  chariot, 
and  stars  of  gold  placed  round  him.  It  seems 
ftom-  Pliny  %  that  this  was  not  in  the  Colosseooiy 
bat  in  a  temporary  amphitheatre  built  by  Nero ; 
and  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  which  amphi- 
theatres had  been  so  covered.  Caligula  used  to 
amuse  himself  with  ordering  these  curtains  to  be 
drawn  back»  when  the  sun  was  excessively 
scorciiing,  and  hindering  any  person  from  going 
out.  If  the  wind  was  very  high,  this  covering 
could  not  be  drawn  over  so  laige  a  space :  the 
spectators  then  carried  parasols,  as  w6  may  col- 
lect from  these  epigrams : 

Accipe  qiuD  nimiot  Tiiieaiit  umbracals  ioIm; 
Sic  lioet  et  veutusy  to  taia  vek  tigeot 

Mart.  lib.  xiv.  qp.  28. 

In  Pompaano  tectos  spectabo  Theatro> 
Nam  popnlo  ventas  vda  Degare  8olet« 

Tlicre  are  some  projecting  stones  at  the  top  of 
the  Colosseum,  which  probably  were  connected 
with  this  contrivance.  And*  in  the  upper  story 
on  the  outside  there  is  a  series  of  corbels  all 
round  the  building,  three  between  each  pilaster. 
There  are  grooves  in  them,  and  directly  over 
Ibem  there  are  depressions  in  the  cornice,  appa- 
rently to  admit  upright  poles,  which  supported 
the  awninof. 

•  Diilerent  statements  are  given  of  the  dimen- 

*  Lib,  xix.  c.  6. 
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.  sions  of  this  amphitheatre :  but  many  agree  ia 
saying,  that  the  circumference  measures  1741 
feet;  the  whole  length  619;  the  whole  width 
513.  The  length  of  the  Arena  is  300  feet ;  the 
width  of  it  190.  The  height  of  the  outer  wall, 
now  that  the  soil  has  been  cleared  away,  which 
had  risen  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  is  stated  at  179 
feet;  which  is  certainly  very  great,  but  hardly 
sufficimt  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  Ammianns, 
that  the  human  eyesight  can  scarcely  reach 
**  the  top  of  it.** 

According  to  P.  Victor,  87000  persons  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  seats ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  20000  more  could  have  found  places 
above.  This  seems  an  almost  incredible  number; 
but  it' is  perhaps  still  more  extraordinary,  that 
100000  persons  should  have  been  found  so  fre- 
quently to  fill  it,  when  the  spectacles  exhibitetl 
were  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  thing,  and 
attended  with  the  most  disgusting  barbarities. 
Yet  we  are  told,  that  the  eagerness  to  secure 
good  places  was  such,  that  multitudes  would 
flock  to  the  Amphitheatre  in  the  evening,  and 
continue  there  all  night,  to  be  present  at  the  first 
commencement  of  the  games.  To  shew  bow 
greatly  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  exceeded  all 
others  in  size,  1  have  brought  into  one  view  some 
of  the  dimensions  of  those  which  still  remain  to' 
us.  The  numbers  are  probably  not  strictly  ac- 
curate, but  they  are  not  wide  from  the  truth. 

^  Lib.  xvi.  c  10. 
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The  in  the  middle,  wliere  the  sbewe 

were  exhibited,  was  called  Arena,  from  the  sand 
Tthich  was  strewed  ower  il,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  wild  beaeta  that  were  stain  there. 
An  epigram  of  Martial  alludes  to  thia: 

Nam  duo  tie  tcatra  juvenilia  corpora  turba 
Sanguineam  rastris  quae  renovabat  humuiDs 

Saevus  et  infeiix  furiali  dente  peremit, 
Martia  nun  vidit  majus  Arena  nefas. 

Lib,  ii.  qp«  75. 

Arena  came  afterwacda  to  signify  an  Amphi- 
theatre generally,  and  a  person  who  fought  in  it 

was  called  Arenarius,  Nero  and  other  emperors 
OQcafdonally  coyered  it  with  more  valuable  ma- 
teriala,  Termilion  and  GhrysocoUa>  as  Pliny  exr 

presses  it  ^ 


*  Lib.  xxxiii.  c.        Vide  Suet.  Cuiig. 
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The  wally  which  aarrounded  the  .^liwa  suffi- 
ciently high  to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  from  leap. 

iDg  over  it,  is  still  nearly  entire.  On  the  top  of 
this  wall  was  a  balustrade,  called  Podiunk  The 
row  of  seats  nearest  to  the  Podiwn  was  occupied 
by  the  first  men  of  the  senate,  the  consuls,  pnc- 
tors«  &c.  and  what  seems  more  extraordinary, 
the  vestal  yiigins  had  particular  places  allotted 
to  them,  opposite  to  the  tribunal  of  the  prsetor'. 
These  all  sat  in  the  lowest  rows  of  seats,  and 
looked  through  the  balustrade.  How  many  scats 
they  occupied  is  not  certain.  Lipsius  (in  his 
Treatise  de  Amphiiheairo)  says  four  or  five. 
The  whole  place  occupied  by  them  was  called 
archtstra.  Fourteen  rows  of  seats  above  these 
were  allotted  to  the  knights  by  Otho.  Lipsius 
supposes  the  wall  and  Podium  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  To  secure  the 
spectators  still  farther  from  the  wild  beasts, 
strong  nets  were  placed  all  round,  which  were 
made  very  splendid,  as  we  learn  from  Calpur- 
niusy  (in  Carino.) 

« 

aura^pioqae  torta  reiulgeot 
Beci%  qpsB  lotis  m  Arttiam  dendbiui  extant. 

Pliny*  mentions  a  still  greater  instance  of  cost- 
liness in  Nero,  that  the  interstices  of  the  nets 
were  filled  with  amber.      Tanta  copia  succini 
inTecta,  ut  relia  arcendis  fens  podium  prote* 
gentia  succino  nodarentur***    Bars  of  wood. 


*  Suet.  Ai^  44. 


*Llb«UJLvii.  c.  11. 
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which  turned  round  were  also  placed  for  tills 
purposed  Plioy  tells  us,  that  on  occasion  of 
the  elephants  having  attempted  to  break  out, 
iron  clathri  were  erected  ;  and  Caesar  drew  a 
stream  of  water  called  Euripus  round  the  Arena, 
similar  to  that  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  But  this 
must  have  been  in  some  amphitheatre  older  than 
the  Colosseum. 

The  interior  presents  a  most  complete  scene 
of  destruction.  By  means  Of  broken  staircases, 
we  may  climb  up  a  considerable  height,  and  al- 
most be  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  ruins.  It  is  from 
•  such  a  view  of  these  remains,  that  the  best  idea 
of  their  vastness  is  formed :  and  if  seen  by 
moonlight,  when  the  shattered  fragments  of 
stone,  and  the  shrubs,  which  grow  upon  them, 
are  seen  at  a  distance  in  alternations  of  light  and 
shade,  the  mind  receives  impressions  of  gratifi- 
cation and  of  melancholy,  which  perhaps  no 
other  prospect  in  the  world  could  produce.  In 
exploring  the  ruins  at  nigh^  it  is  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  for  a  party  to  keep  together,  or  they  may 
be  lost  in  the  different  windings :  the  accounts 
which  we  read  of  robbers  lurking  in  parts  of  the 
building  are  no  longer  to  be  feared :  soldiers  are 
constantly  stationed  there,  to  prevent  such  oc- 
currences, and  to  protect  the  fabric.  These,  to- 
gether with  a  solitary  (riar^  who  had  taken  up 
his  abode  there,  and  collected  alms  firom  the 
faithful  and  the  curious,  were  the  only  living 
beings  which  I  met  with. 

^  Vide  Ammian,  lib.  xix.  et  Calpurn. 
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In  the  excavations^  which  were  q[iade  not  long 
agOy  some  subterranean  passages  were  found, 
and  several  compartments  of  building,  which 

puzzled  the  antiquaries  exceedingly.  The  whole 
was  again  covered  up,  and  the  Arena  made 
level ;  so  that  these  remains  cannot  now  be  seen ; 
but  an  engraving  was  made  of  the  appearance 
which  the  Arena  then  exhibited,  and  a  person, 
who  interests  himself  in  the  ruins  of  Rome» 
would  do  well  to  purchase  it.   Some  have  con- 
ceived  these  subterraneous  passages  to  have 
been  formed  to  contain  water  for  the  naval  com- 
bats, which  were  sometimes  exhibited  here^. 
In  the  account,  which  Lipsius  published  of  this 
Amphitheatre  in  1598,  there  is  a  singular  passage, 
which  seems  to  bear  upon  this  subject.  After 
observing,  on  the  authority  of  Pnidentius,  that 
there  was  an  altar  in  the  Arend,  haadds,  **  Under 
"  this  altar  were  Cloacae :  at  least  such  is  the 
assertion  of  Andreas  Fulvius,  (de  Mirabilibus 
Urbis,  lib.  i.)  who  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
building  to  be  supported  by  them.  Whether 
"  he  saw  them  himself,  or  some  one  else  did,  I 
**  cannot  tell :  if  the  tradition  were  true,  I  should 
«  doubt  whether  they  were  really  Cloae^B  for  re- 
•*  ceiving  and  carrying  ofl^  the  water,  which  was 
'*  originally  here ;   or  whether  they  were  re- 
ceptacles  for  the  wild  beasts :  or  perhaps  they 
served  for  the  water,  which  was  used  in  the 
*^  Naumachiae."    Such  are  the  words  of  Lipsius. 


'  Dio,  lib.  IvL  c.  66. 
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In  the  first  of  these  three  opinions  lie  alludes  to 
a  passage  in  Martial,  from  which  we  learn,  that 
there  were  pools  of  wafer  here,  before  the  Amphi- 
theatre was  built : 

« 

Hie  ubi  conspicui  vcnerabilis  Amphitheatri 
Erigitur  molesi  stagoa  Neronis  erant. 

Spectac.  cp.  ii. 

They  were  the  pools  belonging  to  the  grounds 
of  Nero's  golden  himse.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  use  of  the  Cloac®,  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Fulvius  is  clearly  verified  by  the  recent 
excavations. 

Two  events  in  the  history  of  this  building  were 
also  discovered,  which  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions : 

SAhViS  conn  THBODOSIO  ET  PLACIDO  VALENTTNIANO  AVGG 

mrvs  r^EciNA  felix  lampadivs  vcet  in  l  praef  vrbi 

HAMJBXAM.  AMPBITSAXaiA  NOVO  VKACVM  FOJ)J0  ET  FOATIS 
J»0mCI8SfiDBTRBPAaATIS  SFBCTACVLI  OBADIBV8Umm7 

The  stone  is  broken,  and  the  Italic  letters  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Roman  antiquaries* 

DECIVS  MARIVS.  VENANTIVS 

BAStLiVS  VC  ET  IN  L.  PRAEF 
VRB  PATRICIVS  CONSVL 
ORDINARIVS  ARENABf  ET 
PODIVM  QVAE  ABOMI 
NANDI  TERRAEMO 
TVS  BVINA  PROS 
TRAVIT  SVMPTV  PRO 
PRIO  RESTITVIT. 
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That  the  amphitheatre  suffered  by  various  ca- 
lamities^  we  collect  from  different  authors.  Capi- 
toliDos,  in  the  life  of  AatoninaB  Pius,  says,  that 
it  was  restored  by  that  emperor.  Lampridioa 
mentions  another  restoration  of  it  after  a  fire  by 
Elagabalus.  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle  also  tells 
1189  that  it  was  bomt  under  Macrinus  and  Deciiia. 

THEATRES. 

The  Romans  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 

people,  who  did  not  patronize  the  drama,  though 
they  produced  few  dramatic  writers  of  merit.  In 
the  composition  of  tragedy  we  scarcely  possess 
any  proofs  of  their  genias :  for  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca,  independent  of  their  being  spurious,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  surely  would  not  be 
advanced  in  support  of  their  claims.  In  comedy, 
if  we  except  Plaotns  and  Terence,  we  have 
nothing  but  fragments  preserved  to  us,  nor  do 
we  read  of  many  celebrated  writers  in  that  line. 
Of  Plautus  and  Terence  it  would  be  rashness  to 
speak  except  in  praise :  but  our  commendation 
must  certainly  be  qualified  by  the  admission, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  withhold,  that  they 
drew  very  largely  and  evei  translated  whole 
plays  from  Greek  originals.  Quintilian  candidly 
confesses,  that  in  comedy  the  Romans  had  never 
equalled  the  grace  and  el^ance  of  the  Greeks^: 
he  even  allows,  that  the  Roman  language  seemed 

^  Lib.  X.  c.  1.  See  alio  A.  Celiius^  lib.  ii.  c  23. 

A  a 
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to*  him  incapable  of  mcbiilg  dial  poligbed 

humour,  which  the  Attic  writers  had  aloue  pos- 
sessed, and  which  was  denied  even  to  the  other 
dialects  of  Greece.  He  asserts  however^  that 
the  Tbyestes  of  Varius  was  mrortby  of  - being 
compared  with  any  tragedy  which  Greece  had 
produced :  and  as  Tirabo^chi  well  ohfierves', 
since  Quintilian  has  shewn  himself  so  impartial, 
when  speaking  of  the  Roman  comedy,  the  opi- 
nion deserves  some  attention,  which  he  expresses 
Mpon  the  Roman  tragedy  ^ 

That  species  of  compositioa»  which  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Satires^  seems  however  to  be 
truly  of  Uoiuan  hirth.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more 
safe  to  say  generally,  of  Italian  birth ;  as  otber 
people  of  Italy  seem  clearly  to  have  given  the 
Romans  a  taste  for  satirical  plays.  Tiraboschi' 
ha^  some  judicious  reflections  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  saying,  that  Rome  owed  all  her  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts  and  sciences  to  Greece,  if 
we  mean  the  country  which  was  properly  called 
Greece  With  much  greater  justice  of  expression 
be  makes  the  Romans  indebted  to  the  inbaUitai&ts 
of  Southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Crteda.  The  entire 
subjection  ol  this  [)art  of  Italy  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  year  of  Rome 

■  StoriR  Letterwria  d*  Itilia,  part  tit.  lib.  S.  p.  209. 

^  It  18  worthy  of  remark ,  that  since  the  revival  of  lettfliB  Italy 

has  shone  less  in  dramatic  compositions,  tlian  in  any  other  de* 
partmcnt  of  literature,  aiid  lesb  tluin  any  other  pulisheU  nation 
of  modern  times. 
'  I'art  iii.  lib,  1. 
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at  which  time  there  was  little  or  no  intercourse 
between^  Rome  md  Gf«ec^  prdper :  and  Tiraboa* 
cbi  proves,  that  Livias  Andronicas,  Neviiis« 
Ennios,  and  Pacuvius,  the  earliest  of  the  Roman 
poets,  came  from  Magna  Gracia.  Livius  intro- 
dnoed  r^olar  platys  in  ELme  for  the  first  time, 
abovt  the  year  513  U.  C.  bat  aocordin^  to  his 
namesake  the  historian",  some  kind  of  plays  had 
been  introduced  124  years  before  from  Tuscany* 
The  two  exhibitions  were  probably  of  a:  totally 
differrat  kind :  and  if  lAmm  Androgens  came 
from  Magna  Grceciay  we  need  not  suppose  that 
the  one  arose  out  of  and  was  a  refinement  upon 
the  other.  We  may  be  incredulous  as  to  tbe 
cause,  which  Livy  assigns  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Tuscan  plays :  but  the  fact  is  probably  true; 
that  they  appeared  ikir.the  first  time  during  a 
great  plague.  It  is  possible^  that  tbe  people 
liad  recourse  to  these  amusements,  or  that 
the  magistrates  purposely  introduced  them,  to 
divert  their  thoi^hts  from  tbe  grsat  public  cala- 
mity :  Hke  as  ia  Paris  there  were  twenty  thealree 
open  during  the  most  horrid  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution". The  Romans,  grave  and  sedate  as  they 
were,  seem  to  have  felt  a  peculiar  relish  for  these 
eadiibitioas.  If  the  farces,  wMch  were  known  by 
tbe  name  of  AieHan,  Fescennine'',  &lc,  were  handed 

"  Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

"  I  owe  this  remark  to  Mrs.  H.  Moore,  in  her  work  upon  St 
Paul,  vol.  i..  There  is  the  same  observation  in  Burke's  Letters 
on  a  Regidde  PeMj  vol.  viii.  p.  179* 

*  AteDa  was  a  town  of  the  Osd.  Fesccmwiinn,  of  the 
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down  to  us,  our  opinion  of  Roman  gravity  might 
perhaps  be  lessened.  Many  probably  never  were 
composed,  bat  the  actors  were  left  to  Mlow  their 

own  invention,  as  to  the  jokes  and  indecencies 
which  they  uttered.  That  the  whole  spectacle 
was  of  the  most  inddicate  kind,  there  seems 
abnndant  reason  to  believe.  The  old  comedy 
of  Athens,  as  we  find  it  in  the  works  of  Aris- 
tophanes, was  sufficiently  offensive  in  this  way ; 
bot  in  Rome  the  coarseness  of  the  jest  seems  to 
have  prevailed  withovt  any  ekgance  of  expres- 
sion. Fortunately  the  regular  dramatic  writers 
of  Rome,  in  looking  to  Greece  as  tlieir  model, 
selected  the  new  comedy.  Plaatns  was  bora 
U.  C.  569,  and  we  may  suppose  that  his  works 
began  to  be  acted  before  600.  This  was  a  pro- 
digious improvement  upon  the  Tuscan  farces, 
and  the  Romans  seem  to  have  encouraged  this 
advancement  in  nationul  taste.  Terence  wrote 
his  comedies  between  587  and  593.  In  both 
these  writers  we  find  abundance  of  indecency : 
but  it  is  mixed  with  a  refinement  of  sentiment, 
which  bespeaks  an  audience  capable  of  appre- 
ciating true  elegance. 

Still  however  the  Romans  were  never  so  food 
of  exhibitions  purely  dramatical,  as  were  Ae 
more  polished  republicans  of  Athens.  In  the 
time  of  Pericles,  when  his  city,  though  conspicu- 
ous for  its  love  of  the  fine  arts*  was  only  rising 

Sabines  or  of  the  TuMant,  where  it  wes  the  cuatom  to  ting 
marriage  aoogs. 
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to  poHtioal  impoflMoe,  the  Athenian  mob  bad 

splendid  theatres,  to  which  they  could  daily  re- 
sort. In  the  time  of  Flautus  there  was  no  theatre 
of  atone  in  Rome;  perhaps  none  which  was  per* 
manenty  but  onljr  temporary  stages,  erected  of 
wood,  on  which  the  people  were  generally 
obliged  to  stand.  L.  Mummius,  when  he  cele- 
brated his  triumph,  U.C.  M8,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  erected  a  theatre  of  wood 
after  the  Greek  fashion :  and  one  at  f  idense  hav- 
ing fallen  down,  by  which  several  people  were 
killed,  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed  to  en- 
sure the  strength  of  such  buildings.  In  the  year 
of  Rome  601,  L.  Cassius  began  to  build  a  theatre, 
and  had  nearly  finished  it,  but  P.  C*.  Scipio  Na- 
sica,  who  was  then  consul,  got  a  decree  of  the 
senate  for  its  destruction,  as  being  injurious  to 
public  morals  P.  Tacitus  tells  us*  tliat  it  was 
bsought  as  an  accusation  against  Pompey  by  the 
older  citizens,  that  he  had  built  a  permanent 
theatre.  For  before  his  time  a  temporary  stage 
was  erected  with  moveable  seats.  But  it  was  a 
motive  of  economy  which  advised  the  building 
a  permanent  theatre,  in  preference  to  the  enor- 
mous ejqpence  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  one  of 
wood  every  year.  Some  verses  of  Ausouius  re- 
Inle  to  this: 

■ 

^dilk  olim  eoenam  tabulatam  dabat, 
Subito  excitatam,  nnlla  mole  flaicea. 

Mursena  sic  et  Galiius  (nota  loquar) 

Liv.  epii.  lib.  xiviii.    Appian.  lib.  i. 
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Noomh  fwretine  eredklmaty  si*  semal 

Constructa  moles  saxeo  iiindaininc 
In  omne  tempus  conderet  ludis  locum; 
Cuneata  crcvit  ba^c  thcatri  iinnianitas. 
FompeiuB  hunc,  et  Balbus  et  Casar  dedit 
Octa?iannS)  concerUntes  sumptibus. 

Proim  Sep.  9lc, 

The  expence  at  which  some  of  these  temporary 
theatres  were  erected,  is  almost  incredible.  The 
pCASage  in  Pliny,  which  describes  it,  deserves  to 
be  given  at  length^.      M.  Scanitis  fecit  in  ^di- 
*'  litate  sua  opus  omnium  maximum,  quae  un- 
quam  fuere  huoiana  manu  facta,  non  tempo- 
**  raria  mora,  veram  eitiam  stemitatis  destina- 
**  tione.    Theatrum  hoc  fuit.    Scena  ei  triplex, 
in  altitudinem  ccclx  columnarum.   Ima  pars 
^'  scensB  e  mannore  fuit,  media  e  vitro,  inaudito 
etiam  postea  genere  laxurioe.   Snmnise  tabalis 
inauratis  columnae,  ut  diximus;  iraae  duode- 
quadragenum  pedum.    Signa  aerea  inter  co- 
Inmnas,  ut  indicavinms,  Aieruilt  tria  milUa 
^'  nninero.    Cavea  ipsa  cepit  homimim  Lxxx 
**  millia,  cum  Pompeiani  Theatri,  toties  multi- 
plicata  urbe,  tantoque  majore  populo  sulSciat 
"  lai^  XL  mitlibuB.   Sed  et  reiiquus  appkratas 
**  tantus,  Attalica  veste,  tabnlis  pictis,  cfletcroque 
"  choragio  fuit,  ut  in  Tusculanam  villain  reporta- 
tis  quae  superfuerant  quotidiaui  usus  deliciis,  in- 
censa  villa  ab  iratis  servis,  concremaretur  ad 

*)  Lib.  Jixxyi.  c.  24. 
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**  H8.  millies."  In  another  place  he  says  that  it 
only  lasted  one  month.  Scaurus  was  aedile  U.G. 
694^  The  double  theatre  mentioned  by  Pliny  % 
and  which  has  been  described  at  length,  p.  386, 
was  also  temporary.  Even  after  theatres  of  stone 
were  introduced,  they  were  occasionally  erected 
of  wood;  and  Vitravius  (who  wrote  under*  Au- 
gustus) speaks  of  several  theatres  being  built  an- 
nually in  Rome*. 

In  the  course  of  their  history  we  read  but  of 
thrive  thei|tres  '<)f  stone  which  were  of  any  par- 
ticular note,  those  of  Pompey,  Marcellns,  and 
Balbus.  The  amphitheatre  possessed  more  at- 
traction for  the  conquerors  of  the  world;. and 
tUs  specie  of  'buildinff  together  with  the  san- 
guinary combats  exhibited  in  it,  were  probably 
inventions  of  their  own*  The  reason  whic)i 
Horaoe  assigns  for  dnutoatic  poetry  being  so  n^- 
lected  at  Rome,  is  probably  true,  though  not  the 
only  one.  The  people  who  frequented  the  thea- 
tres went  there  to  gratify  their  ears,  and  eyes 
more  than  their  intellect,  and  ^ere  as  impatient 
of  sitting  out  the  lepresentation  of  a  long  tragedy, 
as  they  were  incapable  of  appreciating  its  beau- 
ties :  they  would  frequently  interrupt  the  repre^ 
sentation  by  deaHanding  some  brilliant  spectacle* 
or  some  sanguinary  combaft and  the  poets  wer^ 

'  So  tliat  as  Pompey's  Theatre  was  built  only  five  years  after, 
Pliny  must  have  forgotten  himself,  when  he  tilkf  of  **  toiies 
*'  multiplicata  urbe,  tantoqjue  miyore  populQ.'* 

*  Lib  xxxvi.  e.  15* 

*  Lib.  V.  5, 
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Ktlle  indined  to  encounter  this  moitiCcalion,  or 

to  submit  their  compositions  to  such  irrational 
judges:  they  wisely  preferred  private  recitations 
before  an  audience  both  able  and  willing  to  ap- 
preciate their  labours. 

Ssepc  etiam  audocem  fugat  hoc  tcrrctque  poetam, 
Quod  numero  plures,  virtute  et  honore  niiDoreSy 
Indocti  stolidiquc,  ct  dcpugnarc  parati, 
Si  diioordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt 
Aut  umun  aut  pogiles:  bis  nam  plcbccula  gaudct. 

EpiH.  lib.  iL  ep.  1, 189. 

Before  Vespasian  commenced  the  Colosseum, 
the  Circus  was  used  for  these  spectacles.  So  it 
continued  after  the  introduction  of  amphitheatres: 
but  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  where  traces  of  the 
'  Romans  remain,  some  vestiges  of  an  amphithe- 
atre are  to  be  founds  whereas  the  theatres  are 
comparatively  very  few. 

THEATRE  OF  POMPEY. 

The  first  theatre  of  stone  which  was  erected 
in  Rome  was  that  of  Pompey.   It  has  been  al* 

ready  mentioned,  that  he  was  censured  by  the 
older  and  graver  citizens  for  introducing  such  a 
corroptimi  of  the  public  morals :  and  the  means 
which  he  took  to  obviate  the  charge  are  rather 

"  Ruins  of  them  may  be  seen  at  Pompeii,  Capua,  Pozzuoli, 
Verona,  Pawtum,  Cumae,  Alba«  Minturnic,  Ocriculi,  Lucca, 
AreEzo,  Nifmeiy  Aries,  Per^eux,  Ligerisy  Avencbe,  Uiqpalit^ 
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curioas.  On  the  top  of  the  building  was  a  tem- 
ple, so  that  the  seats  of  the  theatre  appeared  as 
if  tbey  were  steps  leading  up  to  the  religious  edi- 
fice: and  when  the  day  of  dedication  arrived, 
the  people  were  invited  not  as  to  a  theatre,  but 
as  to  a  temple.  Tertuilian  mentions  this  quibble, 
and  ends  his  relation  of  it  with  these  words, 
ita  damnatnm  et  damnandum  opns  templi  it- 
**  tulo  pnttexerit."  This  writer  calls  the  temple 
that  of  Venus,  which  he  probably  did  to  make 
the  most  of  his  story:  for  A.  Gellius  says*  it 
was  consecrated  to  Ftdory.  Perhaps  Pliny  gives 
us  the  true  account  (and  he  lived  much  nearer  to 
the  time)  when  he  says^,  that  Venus  Victrix  was 
the  drily,  with  which  acconnt  Plutarch  agrees*. 
The  authors  also  difler  as  to  the  year:  Pliny 
makes  it  to  have  been  Pompey's  second  consul- 
ship ;  A.  Gellius  the  third :  and  from  the  story 
which  this  latter  writ^  tells  %  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  is  right  as  to  the  dedication  of  the 
temple;  and  according  to  Tertuilian  the  theatre 
and  the  temple  were  both  dedicated  by  one  act. 
It  is  howewer  generally  said,  that  he  built  the 
theatre  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Mithridatic 
war,  U.  C.  698,  in  his  second  consulship  ^.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutardi  it  was  a  copy  of  that  at  Mi- 
tjkoe,  but  on  a  OMiie  spkn^d  scale.  Pliny 

"  Lib.  X.  c.  1.       "  Lib.  viii.  c.  7-       *  In  Poplic. 
*  This  haa  been  already  mentioned  at  |>.  151,  note  s,  to 
whidi  the  nsder  is  requested  to  refer. 
^  Hs  WIS  eonml  for  the  tbiid  time  701. 
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al0O  speakd  in  high  terins  of  the  niagniflceMe.4if 

its  ornaments  ^  Dio  says,  that  it  was  not  built 
by  Porapey,  hot  by  his  freed  man,  Deraetriiijs. 
However  it  always  went  by  the  name  of  Pom** 
pey ;  and  by  the  apoils  of  «be  Mithridailio  war, 
the  general  was  more  likely  than  liis  freedman  to 
have  acquired  funds  for  such  a  work. 

It  aafiered  from  fire,  and  Tiberias  intended  to 
ba?e  repaired  it ;  biit  Caligula  finished  it,  as  we 
learn  from  Suetonius  It  was  injured  by  fire 
also  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Titus,  and  Philip. 
Nero  covered  it  with  gold  daring  one  day^  to 
shew  it  txvTiridates,  king  of  Armenia*:  and  liAer 
a  lapse  of  five  centuries  and  a  half,  Theodoric 
again  repaired  it.  We  learn  this  from  Cassiodo- 
ras,  who  also  describes  the  vast  solidity  of  the 
building.  Having  mentioned  the  repair,  he  adds, 
•*  Quid  non  solvas,  senectus,  quae  tarn  robusta 

quassasti  ?  montes  facilius  cedere  putarentar, 
*^  quam  soliditas  ilia,  qua  tenetur :  quando  mo* 
**  les  ipsa  sic  tola  de  caotibos  fuit,  nt  preeter 
**  artem  additam,  et  ipsa  quoque  naturalis  esse 
"  crederetur.    Haec  potuiasemus  forte  negligere^ 

si  nos  contigisset  talia  non  videie :  caveas  iliits 
"  saxis  pendeatibns  apsidatas,  ita  juncturis  ab* 

sconditis  in  formas  pulcberrimas  couvenisse, 

ut  cryptas  magis  exoelsi  montis  orederes,  qn4m 
^  aliquid  fabricatum  esse  judicares.**  At  the  end 
he  tells  him,  that  he  will  pay  the  expence,  whe- 

*  Lib.  vii.  c.  5.      *  Calig.  c.  ^1.  -    '  Flin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  10. 
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ther  it  required  to  be  kept  together  by  large  but- 
tresses, or  lo  be  rebuilt  ^ 

It  was  large  enough  to  contain  forty  tbomandl 
persons.  Of  tliis  theatre  we  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  remains.  The  situation  of  it  was 
between  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
and  the  Ponte  Sisto ;  and  eome  -hOMes  still  pre- 
serve a  curved  form,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  ancient  theatre.  Vitruvius  mentions  ^  a  por- 
tieo  as  attached  to  the  Theatre  of  Pompey»  like 
as  the  portico  of  Octavia  served  for  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus.  In  the  fragments  of  ancient  Rome, 
preserved  in  the  Capitol,  some  portion  of  it  may 
be  observed.  From  these  and  from  conjectme 
Bnfalino,  in  bis  leknography  of  Ramef  gives  a 
plan  of  the  whole  building. 

I  may  tai^e  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
statue,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Pompej,  at.  the 
foot  of  which  CaBsar  fell,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  Spada  palace.  It  was  found  in  the  Strada 
de'  Leutari,  near  the  Cancelleriuj  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II :  and  as  the  head' lay  undergone  house, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  under  another,  tbe  two 
proprietors  were  on  the  point  of  dividing  the 
statue,  when  the  pope  interposed  and  rescued  it 
from  this  misfortune  \  II  stood- at  first;  in  the 
place  which  Pompey  had  built  near  his  llieaire 
for  the  senate  to  assemble  in  :  but  we  know  from 
Suetonius*,  that  Augustus  removed  it  to  stand 

J  Tbeodoric  to  Symmachus,  Epiit  li  lib.  4.  '  Lib.  v*  e.  ^ 
*  Fl.  Vacca,  Mem.  Ivii.       '  Aug.  c.  xxil 
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opposile  the  Basilica  of  Pompey.  Winkelmann 

expresses  some  doubts  whether  it  is  really  a  sta- 
tue of  that  unfortunate  character. 

THEATRE  OF  MARCELLUS. 

The  second  theatre  in  Rome  was  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Marcellos,  though  it  was  built 
by  Augustus.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Vitru- 
viiis  was  the  architect  of  it,  but  there  seems  no 
good  evidence  to  support  such  an  opinion.  It 
was  dedicated  U.C.  743^  The  stage  was  re^ 
fMured  by  Vespasian;  and  it  seems  after  that  to 
have  suffered  by  fire  or  some  other  calamity,  as 
Lampriditts  mentions  the  intention  of  Alexander 
Severus  to  repair  it".  Considerable  remains  of 
it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Piazza  Montanara. 
It  is  the  semicircular  outer  wall  which  has  sur- 
Yivedy  and  probably  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly seen  is  buried  in  the  neighbouring  houses. 
The  ruins  of  it  have  made  quite  a  bill,  on  which 
the  Savelli  palace  is  built. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  formed  originally  of 
ibmr  stories,  but  the  two  upper  ones  are  entirely 
gone,  and  the  lower  one  is  half  buried.  This  last 
is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  pillars  iiave  no  bases :  Uie  story  above 
it  is  lontCt  and  they  are  considered  as  a  very 
good  specimen  of  the  union  of  the  two  orders. 
The  third  and  fourth  stories  were  probably  Co- 

* Lilk  vuc. 5. {.«7*      ' Fiin. lib.  viii. c S5.  ^  4*. 
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rinthian,  as  in  the  Colosseum.  The  moderns  do 
not  much  admire  this  mixture  of  orders ;  but  we 
bave  these  two  iostaiices  of  it  in  peiiods  wbm 
taste  oertatnly  was  not  on  the  decline.  Theie 
were  seats  for  thirty  thousand  spectators. 

Some  of  the  entrances  may  be  seen,  by  which 
the  people  passed  into  the  theatre;  and  from 
plans  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  Capitol,  part  of  the 
stage  and  proscenium  may  be  made  out.  In  the 
form  of  the  stage  little  or  no  variation  seems  to 
bare  prevailed  in  the  Roman  thfi|tras«  so  that  this 
fragment  possesses  little  value.  I  annex  an  en- 
graving of  it  from  the  work  of  Bellori,  compared 
with  my  own  sketch.  Serlio,  in  his  work  upon 
architecture,  makes  oat  a  plan,  of  the  whole 
theatre". 

THEATRE  OF  BALBUS. 

This  had  its  name  from  L.  Cornelius  Balbus, 
who  built  it  at  the  exhortation  of  Augustus,  U.C. 
741  ^  He  was  possessed  of  so  much  wealth, 
that  he  left  by  will  twenty-five  drachms  to  every 
Roman.  This  theatre  was  calculated  to  contain 
thirty  thousand  people.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Claudias.  According  to  Pliny  there  were  four 
columns  of  onyx  in  it,  which  were  considered 
very  remarkable.  No  remains  of  this  theatre 
now  exist,  and  the  situation  of  it  is  not  known 

*  Lib.  iii.      "  Suet.  Aug.  c.  xjux.      **  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  7- 
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for  certain^;  but  .it  is  supposed  that  it  stood  near 
Ibt  Palaiao  Cenci»  and  that  the  hill  on  which 
that  palace  stands  was  formed  by  the  ruins  of 
the  theatre. 
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It  has  been  observed  already,  that  the  curio- 
sities of  Rome  may  be  Gonvenientiy  divided 
into  tlie  Antiquities,  the  Churches,  and  the  Pa- 
laces. Having  treated  of  the  first  of  these  di- 
visionsi  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  second. 

The  Churches  of  Rome  are  in  many  respects 
remarkable  to  a  stranger,  and  peril aps  to  the 
English  stranger  more  particularly.  In  travelling 
through  any  Catholic  country,  a  Protestant  must 
necessarily  be  struck  with  the  difference  of  oma* 
ments  and  decorations  in  the  places  of  public 
worship.  The  Englishmaa,  accustomed  to  great 
simplicity  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  de» 
tolion  at  home,  sees  much  which  surprises  and 
shocks  him  in  the  churches  of  Catholic  countries. 
But  in  the  Netherlands,  in  France,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  generally  in  those  districts  throngh 
which  he  passes  on  his  road  to  Italy,  they  are 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  which  for  the  most 
part  seem  to  him  so  extraordinary.  The  exterior 
of  the  churches  themselves  will  frequently  bring 
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to '  his  recollection  those  of  his  own  country : 
and  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  as  it  exists 
on  the  continent,  is  sufficiently  allied  to  that  which 

is  so  much  the  boast  of  his  native  land,  as  to  set 
the  difference  between  the  several  structures  in  no 
Tery  strong  light.  But  in  Rome  the  contrast  is 
in  every  way  remarkable.  There  is  something 
in  the  interior  of  a  Roman  church  which  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  England ;  and  at  the  same  time  much 
superior  in  taste  to  the  religious  edifices  of  most 
other  Catholic  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  total  absence  of  the 
Gothic  or  pointed  style  of  architecture  in  the 
Roman  churches,  can  hardly  fail  to  bo  noticed 
by  an  Enj^lish  eye.  I  believe  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  not  a  single  specimen  of  what  is  called  (pro- 
perly or  improperly)  Gothic  architecture,  is  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  Rome.    The  windows 
of  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Pauls,  without  the  walls, 
are  the  only  instances  which  1  oliserved  near  to 
Rome:  these  have  certainly  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  windows  of  many  of  our  own  parish 
churches,  and  are  said  to  have  been  added  in 
the  tenth  century.   In  the  tribune  of  St.  John 
Lateran  are  four  pointed  arches  of  the  date  of 
1288:  but  the  circumstance  of  their  being  pointed 
is  the  only  one  which  coimects  them  with  that 
singular  form  of  architecture,  so  prevalent  in  the 
North  and  in  England :  they  are  wholly  wit  hout 
muUion^,  ur  any  other  ornament  whatsoever  pe- 
culiar to  that  style.   These  arc  the  only  two 
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specimeiis  ia  or  near  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  I 
could  find ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  stated  as  a 

singular  fact  in  tlie  history  of  Roman  archi- 
tecturet  that  though  there  are  churches  of  every 
age»  and  many  contemporary  with  the  iDtro- 
duction  of  die  pointed  style  into  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  yel  the  pointed  arch  and  its  at- 
tending ornaments  have  not  found  their  way  into 
the  city  of  Rome. 

The  north-gate  in  the  transept  of  the  old 
church  of  S.  John  Lateran  appears  however  to 
have  been  Gothic.  It  is  engraved  in  the  work 
of  Ciampini  upon  the  buildings  of  Constantino  \ 
He  states  it  to  have  been  built  by  Gregory  XI. 
who  reigned  1370-8.  The  same  plate  does  not 
shew  any  other  part  of  the  church  tor  have  been 
in  the  same  style.  His  view  of  part  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter  also  represents  six  windows, 
which  are  themselves  round  at  top,  but  the  com- 
partments of  each  have  tracery  and  mullions  like 
those  in  our  Gothic  churches.  All  the  windows 
on  the  sides  seem  also  to  have  been  of  the  same 
kind. 

Mnch  speculation  might  arise  from  the  above 

observation,  and  many  conjectures  might  be 
raised  as  to  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the 
pointed  style  from  Rome«  The  difficulty  is  not 
diminished  by  this  style  being  found  in  various 

parts  of  the  Roman  states  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  capital ;  nor  can  the  fact  be  explained 
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by  vappamag  tbk  order  to  hsTe  IraveUed  Ibas 
fiur  in  a  southward  direction,  and  there  to  have 

stopped  :  for  in  Naples  there  are  not  a  few  spe- 
cimens in  tolerably  correct  taste,  though  there  is 
a  great  mixtore  of  Greciaii  in  raanj  chnrchee, 
which  would  otherwise  be  called  Gothic.  The 
introduction  of  the  pointed  style  into  Naples 
might  perhaps  be  explained:  at  least  if  the 
result  of  my  observation  be  accurate,  that 
the  cathedral  is  the  oldest  Gothic  building  in 
that  capital,  the  adoption  of  that  style  may  be 
attributed  to  Charles  of  Aigou.  being  its  founder 
in  IMO,  and  introducing  the  fashion  which  bad 
gained  such  firm  footing  in  his  own  country. 
But  Naples  is  not  the  only  city  south  of  Rome 
where  this  style  is  to  be  found:  eyeii  in  Sknly 
there  are  many  churches  decidedly  older  than 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  have  the  pointed 
arch.   So  that  the  question  still  remains  to  be 
answered,  why  there  should  be  no  churches  of 
Gothic  or  pointed  architecture  in  Rome. 

The  traveller  in  his  journey  to  this  city  from 
the  Alps  will  haye  observed  two  styles  to  be 
mostly  prevalent.  In  Lombardy,  particulariy  in 
the  cities  of  Placentia,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena, 
Bologna,  &c.  he  will  have  recognized  a  great 
resemblance  to  what  is  apt  to  be  called  Saxom 
architecture  in  England ;  which  term  I  may 
adopt  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  however  incorrect 
may  have  been  its  original  ^^ication.  The  same 
solidity  in  the  columns,  the  invariable  adoption 
of  the  round  arch  without  any  mixture  of  the 
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pointed  in  the  same  building,  that  corrupt  and 
degenerate  resemblance  to  Grecian  models,  par* 
tkoltfly  in  the  capitals,  but  not  at  all  in  the  pro- 
portionB,  those  grotesque  omameBts  formed  of 
real  or  imaginary  animals  wliich  characterize  our 
Saxon  edifices,  may  all  be  observed  in  those 
towns,  which  I  have  specified  above.  This  order 
of  architecture  seems  mostly  to  be  confined  to 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  bounded  to  the  south  by 
the  Apennines.  With  some  indeed  it  has  ob- 
tained the  appdlation  of  Lombard  architecture. 

Though  it  is  not  very  material  what  terms  we 
use  to  describe  any  particular  style,  provided  we 
explain  our  nse  of  them,  yet  it  may  be  well  to 
obserre,  that  the  terms  Gothic  and  Lombard,  as 
applied  to  architecture,  may  be  demonstrated  to 
be  incorrect  with  respect  to  Italy.  For  as  the 
Goths  preceded  the  Lombards  in  their  posses* 
sion  of  that  country,  the  mode  of  building  intro- 
duced by  the  former  (if  indeed  they  introduced 
any)  must  have  been  prior  to  that  of  the  latter : 
but  as  the  Lombard  architecture  is  evidently 
allied  to  our  Saxon,  and  we  know,  tfiat  in  the 
north  the  Saxon  was  considerably  more  ancient 
than  the  pointed  style,  we  come  to  an  opposite 
conclusion  as  to  their  relative  antiquity.  We 
should  come  to  the  same  conclusion  also  from 
examining  the  churches  of  Italy,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  This  may  be  added  to 
the  many  arguments,  which  shew,  that  the  term 
Gothic  is  incorrect,  as  we  use  it.  For  as  both 
the  above  conclusions  cannot  be  true,  and  the 
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one  which  makes  the  Lombard  architectare  to 

be  most  ancient  is  confirmed  by  observation,  we 
must  infer,  that  the  terms  themselves  are  incor- 
rectly used,  and  that  the  style,  which  is  later 
than  that  of  the  Lombards,  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  Goths,  who  preceded  them.  The  Lombard 
architecture,  as  already  stated,  prevails  mostly  in 
the  conntry  now  call^  Lorobardy ;  from  which 
it  might  be  presnmed,  that  the  term  was  not 
given  without  reason.  The  Lombards  are  said 
to  have  come  from  Pannonia,  (that  is,  the  coun- 
try which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Hungary,) 
but  whether  that  will  throw  any  light  upon  the 
history  of  our  vSaxon  architecture,  is  a  point 
which  I  do  not  presume  to  meddle  with. 
'  Upon  entering  Tuscany  the  tniYeUer  will  find 
a  new  style  of  building,  and  one  to  which  his 
eye  has  been  more  familiar  in  the  Gothic  edi- 
fices of  his  own  country.  If  the  distinction  did 
not  seem  fanciful,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  churches  of  Lombard  v 
and  Tuscany  were  built,  each  of  these  styles 
was  known  and  followed ;  but  in  Lombardy  the 
Saxon  became  the  prevailing  order,  borrowing 
some  occasional  ornaments  from  the  Gothic ; 
whereas  in  Tuscany  the  pointed  became  the 
ruling  form,  with  several  admixtures  of  the  more 
heavy  and  solid  Saxon.  The  Cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence was  begun  in  1298,  and  the  arches  are  all 
pointed  :  that  of  Pisa  is  much  older,  having 
certainly  been  built  in  1063,  if  not  earlier.  The 
style  both  within  and  without  is  not  the  pointed ; 
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bill  in  the  baptistery,  a  circolar  bailding  close  to 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  row  of 
arches  on  the  outside  decidedly  Gothic.  This 
.building  bears  the  date  of  1 162. 

To  assign  a  reason  for  the  pointed  style  being 
found  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  not  in  others, 
is  far  beyond  my  pretensions ;  as  it  would  in^ 
▼olve  in  some  measnre  the  intricate  questiony 
Whence  is  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture? 
To  those  who  would  give  the  merit  of  the  in- 
vention to  the  Italians,  1  never  can  subscribe. 
At  least  it  is  singular,  that  the  northern  archi- 
tects, who  most  in  that  case  have  imported  it  from 
Italy,  should  have  made  such  prodigious  improve- 
ments in  the  good  taste  and  elegance  of  the  order, 
witbont  impartmg  any  of  their  rules  to  their  former 
.masters.  This  I  can  at  least  venture  to  assert, 
that  any  specimen  of  that  light  and  majestic  ar- 
chitecture which  prevails  in  our  English  ca- 
thedrals, and  of  which  the  unfinished  cathedral 
of  Cologne  may  be  quoted  as  a  noble  instance 
on  the  continent,  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in 
Italy.  The  finest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture 
'in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in  one  sense  in  the  world, 
is  at  Milan  :  but  the  cathedral  tliere  is  not  older 
than  the  fourteenth  century  ^ ;  and  its  dorid  de- 


nr 

diew  the  decline  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Another  hypothesis,  which  would  bring  it  from 
.ibe  east,  is  also  attended  with  considerable  dif* 

^  It  WM  built  in  1316. 
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ficuUies.  From  descriptionSy  which  we  have  of 
oriental  baUdings,  the  notion  certainly  does  not 

appear  to  be  without  foundation :  but  if  it  was 
imported  into  the  west  by  means  of  the  Cnisades, 
or  any  other  early  intercourse  between  the  two 
(^tinentsy  should  we  not  naturally  find  the 
earliest  specimens  of  it  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Pisa,  those  maritime  Republics,  which  so  long 
monopolized  the  whole  commerce  of  the  east, 
which  transported  the  Crusaders  to  and  from  their 
adventurous  expeditions,  and  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce a  spirit  of  luxury  and  refinement  in  their* 
public  and  private  buildings  ?  Though  a  few  qpe- 
cimens  of  the  pointed  style  may  be  foond  in  each 
of  these  towns,  yet  surely  they  are  neither  fre- 
quent nor  pure  enough  to  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  they  were  the  first  examples  seen  in  Eioope, 
after  the  order  had  been  imported  from  the  east. 
There  are  Gothic  buildings  in  the  north  of 
Eoiopey  which  are  older  than  any  in  Italy,  and 
at  all  events  the  style  has  been  carried  to  a  far 
greater  elegance  and  perfection  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps :  so  that  an  insuperable  difficulty  would 
seem  to  attend  that  hypothesis,  which  would  da- 
rive  the  origin  of  it  from  Italy ;  and  one  almost 
equally  great  vv  ould  be  found  in  supposing  it  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  east  in  the  commu> 
nication,  which  took  place  between  Europe  and 
Asia  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Italians  themselves,  at  least  the  Romans, 
are  very  ignorant  of  what  we  mean  by  the  terra 
Gothic,  applying  it  indiscriminately  to  the  pointed 
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and  to  the  Suon  styles :  they  pretend  to  hold  it 

in  great  contempt ;  and  8eem  to  think,  that  no 
-  building  in  that  taste  can  deserve  any  admiration 
from  a  classical  eye.  The  epitheta,  which  they 
apply  to  these  styles,  are  soch  as  Ormhbtarbaro, 
Araho'TedescOy  and  such-like,  from  which  little 
can  be  proved  as  to  the  origin  of  the  order.  If 
h  prove  any  thing,  it  would  tend  to  shew,  that 
what  we  call  Gothic  architecture  came  originally 
from  the  east,  and  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Italians  by  ttie  Germans. 

The  subject  has  been  mach  discussed  by  the 
Italian  antiquaries ;  amongst  whom  two  of  their 
most  learned  writers,  Muratori  and  Maffei,  assign 
a  much  later  origin  to  this  style  of  architecture. 
Tiraboscbi  however  seems  inclined  (or  rather  he 
was  so  inclined  in  his  first  edition)  to  think,  that 
the  Goths  were  the  introducers  of  the  pointed 
style,  or,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  that  they 
were  the  corrupters  of  architecture  in  Italy. 
Mr.  Eustace  quotes  a  passage  from  Cassiodorus, 
for  whi«A,  I  imagine,  he  is  indebted  to  Tira- 
boscbi, who  advances  it  in  support  of  his  theory. 
The  passage  is  this'':  **  Quid  dicamus  columna- 
mm  junceam  proceritatem  ?  moles  illas  subli- 
misnmas  fabricamm,  quari  quibusdam  erectis 
hastilibus  contineri,  et  substantia  qualitaite 
concavis  canalibus  excavatas,  ut  magis  ipsas 
^'  aestimes  fuisse  trans fusas  ;  alias  sens  judices 
fttctum,  quod  metallis  durissimis  videas  expoli« 

*  Lib.  vii.  Var.  form.  15. 
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turn/*  1  confess,  that  I  cannot  see  much  de« 
8oription  of  Gothic  architecture  faere»  and  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  pouited  arch.  The 
Abb^  Fea  however*^  has  entirely  destroyed  the 
weight  of  this  passage,  by  shewing,  that  Cassio- 
doms  was  speaking  of  the  ancient  Roman  build- 
ings, which  existed  in  his  time.  This  is  quite 
evident,  and  Tiraboschi  gives  up  the  passage, 
which  Eustace  ought  also  to  have  done.  Frisi, 
.a  writer  upon  this  subject,  says,  that  one  of  the 
first  examj)leaof  a  series  of  arches  upon  insuhited 
columns,  instead  of  these  columns  being  united, 
as  formerly,  by  horizontal  architraves,  is  in  the 
church  of  S.  Vitale  iu  Ravenna,  which  was  be- 
gun in  tlie  time  of  Anialasuntha,  Queen  of  the 
Qpths^  about  A.  D.  630.  But  this  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  prove  much  as  to  the  pointed  style; 
and  Tiraboschi  hiiiiiself  allows,  that  in  the  Palace 
of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  (which  was  built  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  third  century,)  there  are 
remains  in  the  same  manner  of  building.  So 
there  are  in  the  baths  of  this  emperor  at  Rome. 
To  which  may  be  added  two  other  instances : 
the  church  of  S.  Constantia,  by  some  called  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  near  to  Rome,  and  out  of 
the  Porta  Pia.  It  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Constantiue,  and  by  some  is  thought  to  be 
much  older.  The  other  is  the  church  of  S.  Ste** 
fano  Rotondo  on  the  Cselian  hill.  An  engraving 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Desgodetz,  who 
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afirms,  without  expremng  any  doubt,  that  it  was 

built  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  It  is  a  circular 
building,  with  two  concentric  rows  of  pillars. 
The  exterior  row  supports  a  series  of  arches. 
The  windows  also  are  curious,  and  might  almost 
be  thought  a  step  towards  those,  which  are  so 
common  incur  Gothic  churches.  The  work  ahove 
alluded  to  repiesents  them  thus,  [Ske  the  P/ale.] 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  terra  Gothic  has  in  Italy 
been  synonimous  with  German  or  Transalpine : 
and  if  the  taste  of  the  Roman  architects  may  be 
considered  as  important  in  the  question,  it  would 
appear  evident  that  tlicj  south  ot  Italy  had  taken 
no  part  in  producing  this  style  of  architecture, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  held  almost  in 
abhorrence,  and  considered  a  decided  proof  of 
the  bad  taste  of  those  nations,  who  had  not  drawn 
their  ideas  from  Itahan  models.  This  partly 
leads  me  buck  to  the  former  question,  how  the 
absence  of  all  Gothic  architecture  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  Rome.  And  here  I  take  the  term 
Gothic  in  the  same  extended  sense  as  the  Ro- 
mans do :  for  neither  the  pointed  style,  nor  that 
which  we  call  Saxon,  and  which  is  so  com  in  on 
in  Lorabardy,  is  to  be  found  there. 

Upon  this  subject  1  have  little  to  add.  One 
remark  howe?er  1  shall  venture  to  make,  which 
though  it  leave  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture 
unexplained,  or  rather  assumes  it  to  be  northern, 
may  perhaps  aft>rd  a  solution  to  the  oth^  ques- 
tion, why  no  specimen  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Rome.    Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  our 
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BOitbem  ilyles,  the  Italians  call  then  both  Qer- 

man,  and  at  Rome  they  apply  the  term  Gothic 
to  one  as  much  as  to  the  other.  Pisa  seems  to 
have  set  the  example  to  florenoe.  From  these 
several  drcomstances  it  appears  not  unraason- 
able  to  suppose,  that  as  Pisa  steadily  adhered  to 
the  Ghibelline  party,  and  Rome  was  the  head  of 
the  Guelphic,  the  cause  of  the  northern  styles 
being  adopted  and  united  at  Pisa  may  be  ascrSied 
to  the  connexion  of  that  city  with  Grermany  : 
whereas  the  hatred  between  the  Romans  and 
Germans  will  explain  the  opposite  Act  in  Rome* 
Whatever  valoe  may  be  attached  to  these  te- 
marks,  the  traveller,  who  has  examined  the 
churches  of  Rome  with  this  view,  will  agree, 
that  the  pointed  style  is  no  where  to  be  found 
there. 

The  Roman  architects  have  invariably  studied 
the  Grecian  models;  and  whatever  iault  may  be 
found  in  sqiarate  parts,  it  must  be  allowed,  thai 
the  churches  of  this  city  present  some  of  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  architecture,  which  can  be 
found  in  modem  times.  The  difference  between 
these  churches  and  our  own  has  been  before  ob- 
served to  be  very  considerable.  The  following 
may  be  some  of  the  principal  points  in  which 
they  differ.  In  England  we  know  but  little  of 
Italian  architects :  I  mean  those  of  the  school  of 
Palladio,  Borromini,  Sansovino  8an.  Michele, 
Fontana,  &c.  Some  of  our  houses  have  been 
constructed  after  their  directions,  but  with  vcfy 
few  exceptions  tbey  have  contributed  nothing  to 
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the  designs  of  our  churches.  The  whole  number 
indeed  of  churches  built  in  Eng:land  upon  the 
Gracitn  style  in  small :  and  most  of  them  are  of 
ble  date,  where  the  architects,  however  nnsno- 
cesgfal  they  may  have  been,  have  endeavoured  to 
copy  tlie  remains  of  antiquity,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  simplicity  of  their  originals  more  closely  than 
their  predecessors  in  Italy.   I  am  aware,  that  I 
shall  offend  many  by  underrating  the  merits  of 
Palladio,  and  what  may  be  called  the  Italian 
school  of  arcfaitectare :  for  I  d^ny,  that  it  is  to 
identified  with  the  Grecian,  nor  can  1  conceive, 
that  the  inventors  of  it  meant  that  it  should  be 
80.   They  undoubtedly  intended  to  strike  out  a 
rariety  of  their  own ;  and  as  snch,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  criticise  the  Italian  structures  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  without  being  accused  of  calling 
m  question  the  established  perfections  of  the 
Graciafi  orders.   Of  these  I  profess  to  be  a  most 
humble,  but  most  unqualified  admirer:  and  it  is 
my  admiration  of  their  simplicity,  which  leads 
me  to  censure  the  innovations  introduced  by  the 
Itafiam  architects. 

The  object  of  this  school  seems  to  have  been 
to  break  the  simplicity  of  the  Grecian  orders  into 
nomerous  parts,  and  to  overload  them  with  or- 
aasAent.  The  Doric  may  perhaps  be  heavy>  bnt 
the  Italian  variation  of  it  is  florid.  The  former 
may  present  too  great  a  mass  of  solid  masonry, 
bnt  in  the  latter  the  eye  finds  nothing  to  dwell 
upon :  all  is  overioaded  and  broken  into  parts  : 
every  column  must  be  ornamented :  every  pedi- 
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aaanl  most  be  divided,  aod  cbargied  with  some 
device :  nor  can  there  be  any  space  of  a  few  feel 

in  dimensions,  which  is  not  tilled  up  with  niches, 
urnsy  and  statues.  To  these  remarks  there  will 
of  course  be  many  exceptions ;  where  the  ancient 
models  have  been  strictly  followed,  they  will 
necessarily  be  iiiapplicable  :  but  my  meaning  is, 
that  in  many  of  those  buildings  which  the  Italians 
admire,  tliere  is  abundance  of  bad  taste  and  me- 
retricious ornament.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  many  ol  the  Roman  churches,  wl)ich  from 
an  English  eye  will  not  obtain  that  admiration, 
which  a  lover  of  Grecian  architecture  in  Italy 
thinks  them  entitled  to  command. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  would  be 
needless  to  mention  the  absence  of  any  part  of 
Gothic  architecture  as  another  point  of  differ- 
ence ;  but  few  English  travelleris  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  total  want  of  those  spires  and 
towers,  which  they  have  been  apt  to  class  among 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  their  own  towns.  I  say 
total  want ;  because  thougli  there  may  be  a  few 
towers  rising  above  the  other  buildings,  yet  they 
can  hardly  exceed  half-a-dozen  in  number,  are 
generally  of  brick  %  by  no  means  high,  and  aU 
together  much  more  disfiguring  than  ornamental. 
Of  spires  there  is  absolutely  not  a  single  speci- 
men: the  deficiency  is  made  up  in  cupolas,  of 
which  there  is  a  prodigious  number,  but  these  do 

*  One  disfigures  S.  Maria  Dtfaggiore^  tod  anothar  thit  dunclt 
built  near  the  Temple  of  Nerva. 
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not  make  nrnch  shew,  pftiticularly  when  viewed 
from  the  streets,  and  the  very  form  of  them,  as 
connected  with  rtjligious  buildings,  is  itself  a 
rarity  to  the  English  eye.  So  mach  for  the  ex- 
terior of  the  chnrches. 

In  the  interior  the  English  traveller  will  also 
find  many  points  of  difference,  when  be  compares 
them  with  similar  stnictares  in  his  own  couDtry, 
By  the  time  he  has  reached  Rome,  he  will  have 
become  tolerably  accustomed  to  the  singular 
^  appendages  upon  Catholic  worship :  at  first  he 
may  have  thought  these  ornaments  (for  they  are 
intended  to  be  such)  in  extremely  bad  taste,  if 
not  irreverent :  but  in  Rome  it  must  be  allowed 
that  a  much  better  taste  prevails.  The  interior 
of  the  churches  is  frequendy  splendid,  not  to  say 
superfluously  gorgeous:  but  even  Protestant 
scruples  will  find  little  to  be  ofl'ended  with, 
though  much  which  might  be  altered  or  re- 
tmicbed.  Rome,  formerly  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  for  some  centuries  the  capital  of  a 
new  empire,  that  of  superstition,  still  stands 
preeminently  distinguished  amongst  the  countries 
which  acknowledge  her  supremacy,  and  in  the 
pomp  and  circumstances  of  religion  far  eclipses 
them  all.  In  entering  a  Roman  church  I  have 
felt  an  awe  and  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  to  which  I  had  been  a  stranger 
in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  There  are  some 
points  indeed  peculiar  to  Rome»  and  which  not  only 
the  sacred  edifices  of  onr  own  country,  but  even 
those  of  the  rest  of  Italy  must  necessarily  want. 
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In  Rome  we  probably  see  cburches  of  a  greater 
antiquity  Iban  any  dher  counlry  can  boast ;  we 
have  there  a  kind  of  history  and  chronological 

series  of  religious  architecture  and  religious  cus- 
toms :  we  tind  churches,  wbicb  if  not  originaUy 
bttiit  for  heathen  temples  at  least  presenre  the 
form  of  them,  and  may  be  considered  as  supply- 
ing the  connecting  link  between  the  Pagan  and 
(/bristian  worship ;  in  those  of  a  later  date  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity  coiv- 
secreted  to  a  better  and  holier  purpose :  we  find 
whole  rows  of  columns,  and  marble  of  all  de- 
scriptions and  sizesy  taken  from  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient buildings,  and  serving  as  ornaments  to 
moi*e  modern  temples ;  and  sometimes  even  the 
actual  statues,  which  bad  borne  the  names  of 
heathen  deities,  transformed,  and  as  it  were  bap* 
tised,  to  suit  the  equally  numerous  catalogue  of 
Christian  saints.  The  astonishing  quantity  of 
these  remains  may  be  conjectured  from  a  cal- 
culation made  some  time  ago  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Rome,  that  there  were  14000  Granite  columns  iii 
tiie  city,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  considered 
ancioit:  and  I  find  in  Spence*s  Anecdotes  ^  that 
the  antique  columns  of  marble  amount  to  (S30(K 

The  pictures,  which  are  a  striking  feature  in 
all  Catholic  churches,  when  contrasted  wiUi 
places  of  worsbip  in  Protestant  countries,  com*- 
mand  peculiar  attention  in  Rome.  Some  of  the* 
finest  works  of  the  greatest  masters  were  painted 
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for  religious  societies,  and  some  of  them  still 
preserve  their  original  situatioiis.  But  heriAm 
the  pictares,  the  ceilings  are  frequently  painted, 
and  in  no  respect  are  the  churches  of  this  capital 
more  conspicuous,  than  for  the  frescos  which 
adorn  their  roab. 

The  English  traveller  will  also  observe  and 
probably  lament  the  absence  of  painted  glass  in 
the  Bomaa  churches.  Leo  111.  who  reigned 
about  the  year  800,  is  said  to  have  put  coloured 
glass  into  S.  John  Lateran  and  St.  Peter's^. 
But  there  is  none  now  in  the  whole  of  Rome| 
and  throughout  Italy  it  is  by  no  means  so  - 
common  as  in  the  north.  The  French  say,  thai 
the  Italians  learnt  what  tliey  know  of  this  art 
from  a  painter  of  Marseilles,  who  worked  at 
Rome  under  Julius  II. 

Having  premised  these  observations  with  re- 
spect to  the  churches  of  Rome  in  general,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  those, 
which  hold  the  principal  rank  for  size,  for  beauty, 
or  for  antiquity.  It  is  right  to  begin  first  with 
tlie  Basilicae.  These  are  a  kind  of  metropolitan 
churches,  having  other  parishes  subordinate  to 
them.  The  term  BasiUea  among  the  ancient 
Romans  signified  a  building,  where  causes  were 
heard,  ambassadors  received,  public  business 
transacted,  &c.  &c»  Shops  were  erected  round 
them,  in  which  various  articles  were  sold.  The 
form  wab  an  oblong  \  the  middle  ol  which  was 
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an  open  space  to  walk  in,  called  Testudo,  and 
which  we  should  now  call  the  nave.  On  each 
side  of  this  was  one  or  more  rows  of  pillars,  ac-> 

cording  to  the  scale  ol  the  building,  whicli  formed 
what  we  should  call  side  aisles,  and  which  the 
ancients  termed  partieus.  The  end  of  the  Tes- 
tado  was  finished  in  a  curved  form,  and  called 
T'ribufuU,  because  causes  were  heard  there*': 
hence  the  term  Tribute  is  applied  to  that  end 
of  the  Roman  churches  which  is  behind  the  high 
altar,  and  which  in  the  oldest  churches  generally 
preserved  the  curved  form.  Thus  we  find  in 
Prudentius, 

Frontc  sub  advcrsa  gradibus  sublime  Tribunal 
ToUitur,  Antistes  pfsedicat  unde  Deum. 

Hymn*  S.  HippoljrtL 

The  whole  plan  of  the  ancient  Basilica  may  be 

found  in  Vitruvius'.  After  having  mentioned  the 
above  particulars,  he  adds,  but  if  there  shall 
be  greater  room  in  the  length,  Ckakidiea  may 
"  be  added  at  the  extremities."  The  meaning 
of  this  term  Chalcidica  is  not  certain ;  but  the 
most  probable  interpretation  seems  to  be,  that 
tbey  answered  to  our  term  iransepii,  and  the 
custom  of  building  them  may  have  been  brought 
from  Chalcis*'.  These  transepts  however  seem 
not  so  much  to  have  produced  the  form  of  the 

*  Vid.  Quintil.  lib  xii.  c.  5. 

*  Lib.  V.  c.  1 . 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  we  dhould  read  Causidita. 
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Lolin  cross,  but  to  have  hem  added  at  the  cob* 
treority  of  the  boilding :  for  Baptista  Albertos 

says,  **  they  joined  these  two  [i.e.  the  Testudo, 
and  the  Chakidica]  so  as  to  form  a  resem- 
blaoee  to  the  letter  T/'  The  oM  Basibca  o< 
St.  Peter  was  exactly  of  this  fcrai.  The  pro-* 
portions  according  to  Vitruvius  were  such,  that 
the  breadth  equalled  thre^-fifths  of  the  length. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  is  the  Christian  Ba^ 
silicae  the  transepts  were  moved  lower  down  in 
the  building,  in  order  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
,  form  of  the  cross.  The  Italians  always  call  the 
transept  Croosla,  and  those  who  write  in  Latin 
call  it  Crux, 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  the  term  Bariliea  was  a[q>lied  to 
Christian  chnrehes.  For  of  the  sacred  ediCoe(» 
erected  in  Rome  by  Constantino,  that  of  the 
Lateran,  the  old  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  Paurs,  wer^ 
precisely  of  that  form.  Any  Roman  of  that  ixf 
who  saw  them  would  natnrally  apply  the  terni 
to  them :  for  they  were  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  the  heathen  Ba#iUcaB.  As  these  were  the  first 
churches  npon  a  large  scale,  and  legally  ackncvw* 
ledged  in  Rome,  the  term  Basilica  would  become 
identified  with  Christian  temples;  and  though 
the  other  churches  erects  by  Constantinie,  vis. 
S.  Crooe,  S.  Lorenaso,  and  S.  Agnese,  might  te*! 
be  of  the  same  form,  they  would  all  come  to  be 
called  Basilicae.  At  present  the  term  is  confined 
to  seven  churches,  as  mentioned  above ;  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  give  a  reason  for  this :  but  their  anti- 
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qnity,  and  the  celebrity  of  their  foimdatioiiy  (&ve 
of  them  being  the  work  of  Comttantine,)  may  liaYO 
given  them  this  distinction. 
.  Paocirolli  assigns  the  following  reason  for  the 
preference  being  given  to  these  seven^  Upon  a 
certain  occaooii  the  four  Patriarcbsof  Alexandria^ 
Antiodi,  Jemsalem,  and  Constantinople,  came 
to  Rome;  and  four  principal  churches  were  as- 
signed to  them  during  their  residence.  These 
were  S.  Paul's,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  8.  Lorenzo, 
and  8.  Petei^s.  The  Pope,  who  was  superior  to 
.  them  all,  reserved  for  himself  S.  John  Lateran, 
which  was  then  superior  in  rank  to  S.  Peter's. 
This  gave  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  five  churches, 
and  the  faithful  frequented  them  more  than  any 
other.  S.  Sebastian,  and  S.  Croce  were  subse- 
quently  added  to  the  number,  because  in  going 
from  S.  Paul's  to  the  Lateran  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  by  S.  Sebastian's™:  and  in  continuing  the 
visitation  from  the  Lateran  to  S.  Lorenzo,  S. 
Cffoce  also  came  in  the  way«  Such  is  the  reason 
assigned  by  an  antiquary  and  dignitary  of  the 
Romish  church,  which  perhaps  will  not  seem 
very  satisfactory. 

Of  these  Baailics,  four  are  within  the  walls,  S. 
Peter's,  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  John  Lateran, 
and  S.  Croce  in  Gierusalemme;  three  are  with- 
out, S.  Paurs,  S.  Lorenzo,  and  S.  Sebastian's. 

>  Tesori  Nascoiti  delV  aim*  Citto  di  Bonia.  Roms  1625. 
-  This  it  not  itrktly  tme. 
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S.  PETERS. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Peter,  1  feel  at  a  loss  for  adequate  terms  of  ad- 
miration. We  are  so  mach  in  the  habit  of  look-* 
ing  with  astonishment,  if  not  with  awe,  upon  those 
stupendous  monuments,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  as  the  works  of  the  ancients,  that  to  some 
it  would  seem  the  height  of  absurdity  to  compare 
any  modern  building  in  magnitude  or  magnifi- 
cence with  those  which  existed  in  former  ages. 
But  our  enthusiasm  must  not  carry  us  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth:  nor  when  we  allow  the 
ancients  to  have  far  exceeded  ourselves  in  the 
generality  of  their  public  works,  must  we  foi^et 
or  keep  back  those  points,  in  which  the  modems 
may  be  allowed  to  have  excelled.  If  we  could 
suppose  any  sudden  calamity  to  overwhelm  the 
city  of  Rome,  as  it  now  stands,  and  to  reduce 
the  buildings  of  modem  constraction  to  the 
same  indistinct  and  misshapen  mass  of  rains* 
which  the  ancient  structures  present,  the  tra- 
veller^ who  in  some  future  age  should  explore 
the  scene  of  desolation,  would  find  in  the  enor^ 
mous  pile,  which  was  once  S.  PetiBr^i,  a  monu-^ 
ment  much  more  vast  and  more  magnificent,  than 
any  which  Republican  or  Imperial  Rome  has 
left.  This  observation  will  perhaps  require  to 
be  proved  in  detail.  Of  those  temples,  which 
have  left  any  trace  behind  them  in  Rome,  there 
is  none  fit  to  be  compared  with  S.  Peters  in 
dimensions:  nor  is  there  any  building  of  any 
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kind,  which  can  be  considered  on  an  equal  scale 
with  it,  except  the  Colossenm.  But  the  two 
stractares  are  not  really  objects  of  comparison. 
The  Colosseum  incloses  an  immense  space  of 
groundi  but  being  an  uncovered  building,  and 
without  any  architectural  decorations  in  tbe 
interior,  it  can  hardly  be  ccmsidered  equal  to  S. 
Peter's  either  in  design  or  in  execution.  Even 
uncofered  as  it  is,  (and  consequently  no  great 
wonder  of  art,  though  a  prodigious  proof  of  the 
magnifioMice  of  him  who  planned  it,)  its  whole 
length  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  greater  than  that  of 
S.  Peter's;  as  they  come  so  near  to  each  other, 
^  that  the  form^^measores  §46  Roman  palms  in 

/      >  4    length,  the  latter  8d0 ;  so  that  the  modem  bnild- 
f''  -  \  ing  approaches  very  near  in  size  to  the  largest 
/laA'-'^f  structure  which  ancient  Rome  has  left  us,  and 
fl*'^' infinitely  surpasses  it  in  elegance  of  design  and 
ny        splendor  of  decoration. 

^  '  The  largest  temple  of  ancient  Rome  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol:  the 
\[  '  '  dimensions  of  which  may  be  collected  flrom  an*- 
cient  authors  to  have  been  only  200  feet  in  length 
by  185  in  width:  which  makes  it  quite  con- 
temptible,  when  compared  with  S.  Peter's ;  and 
scarcely  on  a  par  v^ith  the  principal  church  in 
most  of  our  large  towns. 

At  Athens  the  Parthenon  measured  only  230 
feet  in  lengthy  and  W  in  width.  The  temple  of 
Theseus  is  104  feet  long ;  and  these  two  seem  to 
have  been  the  largest  buildings,  which  Athenian 
devotion  and  Athenian  greatness  ever  reared. 
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The  temple  of  Jupiler  at  Elie  (which  might  be 
called  the  Metropolitan  church  of  Greece)  was 

230  feet  long,  and  95  wide".  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrigentum  was  larger  than 
any  of  these,  and^  as  Diodoms  saysS  might  hare 
vied  with  any  in  the  world :  he  calls  the  length 
of  it  340  feet,  and  modern  observation  makes  it 
345.  His  text  is  manifestly  corrupt^  where  it 
makes  the  width  only  60  feet,  it  is  really  165. 
This  however  was  not  the  largest,  for  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  £phesus  was  425  feet  long,  and  220 
broad'.  Pocock  makes  it  only  340  feet  long* 
and  IdO  wide«. 

The  platform  upon  which  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem stood  was  a  square  of  620  feet:  but  the 
temple  itself  must,  have  /Ibeen  much  smaller* 
Prideaux  says,  only  1 10  feet  long. 

From  what  has  been  stated  the  remark  will  be 
confirmed,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  our 
ideas  of  ancient  superiority,  that  modem  times 
have  seen  a  building  arise,  which  iar  eclipses  in 
proportions,  and  probably  in  decorations,  any 
which  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Greece  and 
Rome  could  boast. 

If  wfe  extended  the  comparison  to  Babylon  or 
Egyptian  Thebes,  the  balance  would  probably 
be  decidedly  against  the  modem  edifice.  Dio« 

«  FMiMtt.  lib.         •JJh.wi.      »  PHn.  lib.  aoeivi.  &  tl. 
*  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  reduced  all  these  measores  to  one 

scale.  Perhaps  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the  English  foot 
"will  be  found  to  have  been  used.  But  this  will  make  little  dif- 
ference. The  Enelish  foot  is  JIL  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the 
Greek,  and  ^  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  French  foot. 
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dotwi  compotes  the  circumferaice  of  a  temple  at 
Thebes  at  a  mile  and  a  half :  he  states  the  height 

to  have  been  45  cubits,  and  the  walls  24  feet 
thick.  Pocock  says,  he  found  a  temple  which 
was  1400  feet  long,  and  350  wide;  the  ruins  of  it 
extended  for  half  a  mile.  But  as  Greece  and 
Rome  are  the  usual  standards  to  which  we  ap- 
peal for  objects  of  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
I  was  anxious  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  their 
utmost  efforts  had  been  surpassed  by  a  people, 
who  are  called  their  degenerate  descendants,  in 
an  age,  Avhich  we  look  back  upon  as  scarcely 
emeiged  from  barbarism,  and  under  a  govem* 
ment,  as  destitate  as  possible  of  a  spirit  of  liberty 
or  national  exertion. 

In  the  above  statement  of  proportions  I  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  height:  but  in  this  8» 
Peter's  stands  even  more  preeminent.  Its  height 
is  perhaps  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the  enter- 
prise of  man  has  ever  yet  carried  any  structure : 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  building  of 
ancient  or  modern  date  ever  exceeded  the  height 
of  486  French  feet,  which  is  that  of  S.  Peter's. 
The' pyramid  of  Gyges  reaches  448,  that  of 
Chephren  306.  I  take  these  relative  heights 
from  a  German  work  upon  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne.  It  should  be  stated,  that  Greaves  makes 
the  height  of  the  largest  pyramid  490  feet'. 
Othar  accounts  say  466,  and  scarcely  any  two 
travellers  agree  as  to  the  height,  circumference, 

'  Vid.  Pocock, 
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or  (what  seems  still  more  extraordinary)  the 
number  of  steps.  We  therefore  need  not  be 
surprised,  that  Herodottts  makes  the  circnm- 
ference  of  the  largest  pyramid  800  feet,  Diodo- 
nis  700,  and  Strabo  less  than  000.  It  may  be 
mentioned  also,  that  the  spire  of  old  S.  Pauls 
(the  height  of  which  seems  to  have  varied  after 
diflbrent  repairs)  was  at  one  period  520  feet  high. 
But  e:reat  part  of  this  was  of  wood. 

After  one  more  remark  on  another  point,  in 
which  S.  Peter's  exceeds  any  other  building,  I 
will  proceed  to  its  history.  The  cupola  of  this 
church  is  the  largest  in  the  world :  nor  need  we 
here,  as  before,  appeal  to  any  edifice  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  or  Romans,  to  institute  a  com- 
parison: for  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  that  the 
cupola,  such  as  is  that  of  S.  Peter  s,  is  an  inven- 
tion of  more  modem  date.  It  was  the  boast  of 
Michael  Angelo,  when  he  contemplated  the  idea 
of  the  cupohi  of  S.  Peter's,  that  he  would  raise 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  aloft  into  the  air.  Nor 
is  this  a  bad  description  of  the  modem  dome, 
compared  with  the  ancient.  That  of  the  Pan- 
theon  may  be  described  as  merely  an  elongation 
of  the  walls,  which  instead  of  terminating  ab- 
ruptly, and  supporting  an  angular  or  horizontal 
roof,  are  continued  in  a  curve,  and  form  a  con- 
cave covering  to  the  building.  Such  are  all  the 
domes  which  the  ancients  seem  to  have  thought 
of  constracting:  but  the  cupola  of  S.  Peter's, 
supported  as  it  is,  not  upon  tkie  walls  of  the 
building,  but  upon  four  independent  columns,  it^ 
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sorely  a  nmcfa  greater  eflfort  of  skill ;  and  the 

architect  who  first  conceived  the  idea  deserves 
ai^suredly  a  grealer  share  of  praise,  than  all  those 
who  have  merely  copied  the  moddlB  of  the  aa* 
cientfl. 

Pansanias  mentions  six  temples  with  domes  to 
them  in  Greece;  viz.  at  Athens,  £pidauriis, 
SpMa^  M antineia,  and  Orchomenoe.  Cir« 
cular  temples  were  by  no  means  uncooiinon; 
and  if  the  term  Tholus,  which  is  what  Pausanias 
vses  in  describing  that  at£pidaanis,  always  meant 
a  ronnd  temple,  we  have  acconnts  of  the  Bilii*> 
ation  of  several.  But  a  circular  temple  with  a 
dome  is  evidently  not  the  same  thing  as  a  church 
sormoonted  by  a  cnpola»  like  that  of  S.  Peter's. 
Rou^d  temples  were  perhaps  more  common  with 
the  liomans  than  the  Grecians :  some  of  them 
>Viere  angular  on  the  outside,  and  circular  within^ 
as  is  the  case  with  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Btim. 
There  are  also  two  odier  round  temples  at  Baiie, 
one  of  which  receives  its  light  from  above,  like 
the  Pantheon.  At  Rome  we  have  another  spe- 
cimen, in  what  is  called  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Medica,  which  is  decagonal,  and  great  part  of 
the  dome  remains*". 

What  comes  nearest  to  the  modern  plan  of 
supporting  a  cnpola  is  the  church  of  S.  Steftno 

'  Sextus  Rufus  mentions  the  Pantheon  of  Minerva  Medica  in 
tliis  quarter  of  the  city.  It  has  been  called  also  the  temple  of 
Hercules  Callaicus,  and  tlie  Basilica  of  Caius  and  Lucius.  It 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Galluccio,  which  is  thought  to 
be  a  oorrupti(Hi  trom  Caius  and  Lucius. 
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Rotondo  on  the  Caelian  hill,  already  alluded  to 
at  p.  377 :  but  this  very  building  fumifibes  a  de* 
cisife  proof  that  the  ancients  were%nofantof  the 
medianisin  employed  by  BnineHeecht  and  M* 
Angelo.  In  this  temple,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
age  of  Claudius,  there  is  a  circular  row  of  tbiity<» 
firar  pOlafSy  with  arches  springing  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  sopporting  the  outer  wall  of  the 
building.  This  was  certainly  one  step  towards 
the  modern  cupola:  for  if  we  suppose  the  num« 
her  of  these  pillars  to  be  diminished,  and  the 
height  of  the  arches  increased,  the  principle  of 
construction  would  be  nearly  attained.  But 
Desgodets,  who  snnreyed  the  building  accu- 
ratdy,  says,  that  he  cannot  make  out  what  kind 
of  roof  there  was  originally,  as  the  walls  are  too 
weak  to  support  such  a  dome  as  would  have 
been  required.  And  in  the  area  in  the  interior 
of  these  pillars,  we  have  actually  two  colomas 
higher  than  the  rest,  supporting  a  cross-wall, 
which  must  have  been  intended  to  support  the 
foof ;  just  as  if  a  wall  extended  from  the  pillar 
of  S.  Veronica  to  that  of  S.  Longinos  in  S.  Pe^ 
ter's,  to  support  the  vaulted  cupola. 

The  church  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
(built  under  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century)  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  where  a  cupola  was  coi^- 
structed  on  the  principle  of  that  at  S.  Peter's. 
The  architects  were  Aothemius  and  Isidonis, 
whose  names  deserve  to  be  recorded.  The  dia- 
meter of  it  is  113  French  feet:  but  the  height 
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ftom  the  ^imd  is  only  180  te^K   The  art 

seems  to  have  been  preserved  during  the  ages 
which  we  call  barbarous;  and  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  wUcb  was  boiit  about  973^  and  the  ca- 
thedral at  Pisa,  a  work  of  the  eleventh  centary, 
contain  similar  domes.  M.  Angelo  made  his  at- 
tempt upon  a  dome,  which  was  the  largest  of  any 
ieft  to  UB  by  4he  ancients :  but  Bramante  must 
certainly  claim  the  merit  of  having  first  designed 
the  cupola  of  S.  Peter's:  and  BruncUeschi  had 
already  executed  one  at  the  cathedral  of  Flo* 
rence,  which  is  only  less  than  the  other  by  thir^ 
teen  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  M. 
Angelo  is  said  to  have  entertained  such  an  ad- 
miration tot  this  work  of  Brunelleschi  at  Floraice, 
that  be  expressed  a  wish  to  have  his  tomb  in  S. 
Croce  placed  in  such  a  situation,  that  the  cupola 
of  the  cathedral  might  be  visible  from  it.  The 
oldest  churdh  in  Rome  with  a  cupola  co  it  is  said 
to  be  that  of  S.  Agostino,  boilt  in  1483. 

Tliat  St.  Peter  (after  his  crucifixion  on  the  site 
of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio)  was  interred  on  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  Basilica,  which  bears  his 
name,  has  been  a  constant  tradition  of  the  Roman 
church.  An  oratory  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
over  his  remains  by  S.  Anacietus,  who  was  pope 
from  83  to  and  had  received  ordination  from 
St  Peter,   The  cathedral  which  preceded  the 

« 

*  Plant  tod  views  of  tliit  ehurdb  may  be  teen  in  the  IVavelt 
ef  Gfelot  Vm,  16S0. 
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pFBsent  stractnre^  was  erected  by  Conetaathie  hi 

324,  at  the  request  of  S.  Sylvester,  who  was  then 
pope.  Baronius  mentionft,  that  in  pulling  down 
part  of  the  old  church  some  bricks  were 
with  this  inscriptioB,  constantinys.  ato.  d.  n. 
and  on  the  tribune  of  the  old  church  was  this 
distich : 

Quod  (luce  te  Mundus  surrexit  in  astra  triumphans^ 
Hanc  CoiutaDtinus  Victor  tibi  oondidit  aulam. 

Corns  also  have  been  found  with  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  on  one  side,  and  of  Constantine  and  He- 
lena on  the  other.  In  the  order  of  time  this  was 
not  the  first  of  Constantine's  churches;  as  he 
bad  before  this  built  the  JBasilica  at-tbe  Lateran 
palace.  According  to  ancient  accounts,  the  em^ 
peror  himself  took  up  a  spade  to  dig  for  the 
foundations,  and  carried  on  his  shoulders  twelve 
baskets  full  of  soil,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  Apo- 
stles. 

A  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ele- 
vation and  the  plan  of  this  structure,  from  some 
paintings,  which  still  exist  in  the  GrotteVaticane, 
immediately  under  the  high  altar  of  the  present 
building.  They  were  executed  by  order  of 
Paul  y.  The  front  is  also  represented  in  the 
fresco  painting  of  Rafiael  in  the  Vatican,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  lire  of  Borgo  S. 
Pietro.  Some  portion  of  the  interior  is  also 
given  in  the  painting  of  the  same  series,  which 
represents  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne.  There 
wub  a  kind  of  square  building  in  front,  which 
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built  by  Coii8taiitiiie»  and  about  the  year  678 

was  flagged  with  large  stones  by  pope  Domnus, 
having  been  paved  in  mosaic  by  Canataniiae. 
It  was  called  Quadriporticus  because  Iheie  ma 
a  colonnade  round  each  aide  of  the  square.  The 
dimensions  of  the  sides  were  280  palms  by  256. 
The  ascent  to  it  on  the  east  side  was  by  thirty- 
fire  steps*  .  This  inclosure  was  sometimes  called 
Paradisus.  The  entrance  to  the  portico  from 
the  east  was  by  three  doors:  that  into  the 
church,  at  the  other  side  of  it»  was  by  five. 

The  architecture  seems  to  bavts  been  by  no 
means  handsome,  but  m  a  rude  and  degenerate 
Grecian  style,  which  may  be  seen  in  some 
churches  of  the  same  date  still  eBisting  heie. 
Fart  of  the  original  pavement  may  still  be  seen* 
which  is  composed  of  very  irregular  fragments. 
Tbis  portion  of  the  ancient  cathedral  is  said  to 
have  been  built  over  the  burial-ground  of  the 
Christians  who  suffered  in  tbe  early  persecutions, 
and  was  accordingly  preserved  in  building  the 
new  fabric,  which  was  raised  twelve  feet  above 
it  Copious  plans  and  desciH>tions  of  tbe  old 
church  may  be  seen  in  two  works  published  at 
Rome  by  Ciampini^  and  Bonanni".  The  whole 
length  to  the  end  of  the  tribune  was  528  palms : 
the  whole  width  285 :  the  length  of  the  transepts 
was  390,  the  width  of  them  70.    The  greatest 

'  Upon  the  buildings  of  Constantine. 

"  Numismata  Summorum  PoQtificum  Xempli  Vaticftni  £di)ri- 
cam  indicantiaf  Rom»  I696. 
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height  was  170.  The  middle  dsle  was  106  palms 
wide.  The  five  aisles  were  divided  by  one  hun- 
dred pillars,  in  four  parallel  rows:  those  in  the 
naye  were  40  palms  high,  the  others  were  lower. 
The  capitals  were  GorintfaisRi,  and  the  marble 
was  of  different  kinds.  It  was  all  built  of  brick; 
and  the  interior  was  entirely  covered  with  mo- 
saics and  paintiiigs.  The  roof  was  of  wood,  the 
teams  and  rafters  of  which  were  exposed  to  view. 
Great  part  of  the  materials  came  from  the  ad- 
joining Oiicasy  which  Constantino  destroyed. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  old  cboreh  did 
not  stand  east  and  west,  as  all  the  old  churches 
.  in  our  own  country  do ;  and  the  entrance  rather 
'!  faoed  the  west..' ^Other  examples  will  be  found 
^  of  this  in  Rome.  The  enstom  of  making  the 
fronts  of  temples  face  the  west,  existed  very  ge- 
nerally with  the  Pagans.  Yitruvius  mentions  it 
as  desiraUey  if  the  situation  would  permit,  so  that 
ft  person  walking  up  to  the  altar  may  look  to  the 
east.  The  contrary  custom  was  also  very  an- 
cient; and  Porphyry  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
it  was  80  with  nearly  all  the  ancient  temples ; 
and  we  know  that  it  was  so  with  that  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Christians  seem  at  first  to  have  made 
their  churches  fiace  the  west ;  and  some  of  the 
Fatbete  notice  an  apostolical  trsditioB  which  en- 
joined such  a  custom.  The  eastern  churches 
follow  the  opposite  plan,  making  them  face  the 
east.  There  was  a  good  reason  for  making  St. 
Pete/s  fiace  the  west,  because  the  approach  from 

'    «  De  anlro  Nymph. 
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the  citjr  natarally  reqnired  the  entnmce  to  be  on 

that  side ;  otherwise  a  person  would  have  had  to 
go  round  the  church,  before  he  could  get  into  it. 
S.  LeOy  in  one  of  his  sennons^»  mentions  with  re* 
gret,  that  people  were  accastomed,  as  soon  as 
they  had  ascended  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  to 
turn  round  and  bow  towards  the  rising  sun; 
whicb»  he  says,  gave  him  great  pain,  as  proceed- 
ing partly  from  ignorancot  and  partly  firom  a  sprit 
of  paganism. 

Gregory  the  First,  or  the  Great,  repaired  the 
roof  in  602,  and  some  accounts  make  him  to  have 
procnred  timber  'for  that  purpose  de  ParHhu 
jU)  itannorum.  But  Baronius  clearly  proves,  that 
Britain  is  erroueously  said  to  have  contributed 
towards  the  repair  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  that 
we  oagfat  to  read  BruHnarumf  as  the  timber 
came  from  Calabria.  Anastasius  in  his  Life  of 
Honorius  1.  tells  us,  that  that  pope  about  630 
removed  to  the  roof  of  &  Peter's  some  brazen 
tiles,  which  were  upon  the  temple  of  Venus  and 
Romulus.  Piatina  says,  that  they  came  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoiinus :  but  the  former 
account  is  more  probable.  In  1341,  Benedict 
XII.  put  on  an  entirely  new  roof;  on  which  oc-- 
casion  a  beam  of  extraordinary  size  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  down,  which  was  put  up  by  Con* 
stantine.  Birds  had  built  their  nests  in  it ;  and 
even  fuxes  were  found  to  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  it ! 

Pope  Nicolas  V.  has  the  merit  of  having  be- 

f  De  Nativ.  vii.  e*  4w 
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gun  the  new  structure  in  1450,  but  he  only  fi* 
nished  part  of  the  tribune,  which  at  his  death  was 
not  raised  more  than  44  feet  from  the  ground. 
His  arcliitects  were  Bernardino  Rosellini  and 
Leon  Battista  Albert],  both  of  Florence.  Under 
the  two  following  popes  the  work  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  continued.  His  immediate 
successor  was  Calictus  III.  who  is  said  to  have 
repaired  the  windows,  and  to  have  strengthened 
the  left-hand  wall,  which  was  in  a  falling  state. 
Bat  these  expressions  must  relate  to  the  old 
church,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  furthered 
the  design  of  building  a  new  one.  Paul  II.  who 
reigned  from  1464  to  1471,  went  on  with  it.  But 
Julius  il.  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  pre- 
-  decessors  to  the  furtherance  of  this  immortal 
work.  It  is  asserted  by  Vasari%  that  he  was 
animated  to  the  undertaking  by  the  magnificent 
design  for  his  own  tomb,  which  Michael  Angelo 
had  just  completed. 

The  celebrated  Bramante  Laaszari  was  his 
architect,  to  whom  the  original  idea  of  the  cu- 
pola is  to  be  ascribed.  He  commenced  his  la- 
bours in  1503,  and  half  the  old  church  was  at 
once  palled  down  to  enable  him  to  execute  hia 
plans.  It  is  said,  that  M.  Angelo  (who  was  then 
29  years  old,  and  employed  upon  the  tomb,  as 
mentioned  above)  regretted  the  precipitancy 
with  which  this  demolition  was  carried  on\  Ja- 

*  VoL  il     S&  end  vol.  iii,  pb  Sil» 

*  There  it  eetae  difficulty  ai  to  the  yesr  whtn  M.  Angelo 
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lius  laid  the  first  stone  himself  on  the  Idth  of 
April,  1506,  and  marked  it  with  appropriate  in- 
Bcriptiona.   It  was  deposited  under  one  of  the 
four  pillars  which  support  the  cupola,  where  is 
now  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica.  In  the  following 
year  two  of  the  other  pillani  were  begun  upon ; 
and  Bramante  lived  to  see  all  the  four  raised  ae 
high  as  the  cornice,  and  the  arches  completed, 
which  spring  from  one  to  the  other.    £ach  of 
the  pillaiB  was  69  leet  in  diameter.   It  would 
seem,  however,  that  there  was  some  defect  in 
Bramante's  work ;  for  Serlio  says  of  it,  "  It  may 
be  perceived,  that  Bramante  in  forming  a  de* 
sign  was  bolder  than  he  was  circumspect :  be* 
cause  so  vast  and  massy  a  work  should  have 
an  excellent  foundation,  on  which  it  might  stand 
secure,  and  not  be  built  upon  four  bows  or 
arches  of  such  an  height.   In  confirmation  of 
my  remark,  the  four  pillars  and  also  the  arches, 
**  without  any  other  weight  upon  them,  have  aU 
«  ready  settled  and  sunk,  and  in  some  places 
even  cracked."   Serlio  wrote  Ms  book  about 
1544,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  M.  Angelo  found 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  these  pillars.  M.  An- 
gelo has  also  the  credit  of  having  supplied  Bra- 

• 

first  c.ime  to  Rome.  Condivi  says,  (p.  l6.)  that  it  was  in  1503, 
the  first  year  of  Julius'  Pontificate,  lloscoe,  in  his  admirable  iit'e 
of  Leo  X.  vol.  iv.  p.  298.  decides  this  to  be  wrong,  but  says,  tliat 
it  certainly  was  not  later  than  1505.  Vet  if  Bonanni  (whom  I 
have  followed)  is  right  in  saying  that  Bramante  commenced  in 
1503,  and  if  the  two  aneodotoa  mentioned  of  M.  Angelo  in  the 
tut  an  also  true,  1m  muit  hsfe  been  m  Rone  in  1603. 
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mante  with  an  improved  plan  for  the  wooden 
machinery  to  support  the  arches,  before  they 
were  finished. 

Bramante  did  not  live  to  see  the  cupola  com- 
pleted according  to  his  original  design;  but  dying 
in  1514,  was  buried  with  honourable  solemnities 
in  part  of  the  new  building.  Two  cofais  were 
struck,  one  of  Julius  II.  the  other  of  Leo  X.  on 
the  reverses  of  which  the  front  of  the  Basilica  is 
represented  according  to  the  plan  of  Bramante. 
There  was  to  have  been  a  projecting  portico  of 
six  columns,  with  a  dome  at  the  top  of  it.  At 
each  extremity  of  the  front  there  was  a  high  nar- 
row tower  of  four  stories.  He  intended  to  have 
adopted  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross :  and  in  Ser- 
lio's  Book  upon  Architecture  ^  may  be  seen  the 
ground  plan  of  it,  as  designed  by  Raffael  after 
firamante's  death.  The  interior  would  have 
consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  two 
semicircular  projections  in  lieu  of  transepts. 

Leo  X.  who  succeeded  Julius  in  1513,  inherited 
his  zeal  for  promoting  the  fine  arts,  and  under 
him  the  .buildhig  of  St  Peter's  was  continued 
with  increased  energy.  It  is  well  known,  that 
both  Julius  and  Leo  carried  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  any  of  their  predecessors  the  sale  of 
indulgences.  The  justification  of  such  a  measure 
was  principally  taken  from  the  desire  enter- 
tained by  the  Roman  pontiff  for  rebuilding  the 
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chiircii  of  St.  Peter:  and  as  Ae  Reformalieii  w 
certainly  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to  the 

offence  raised  by  this  scandalous  traffic,  we  may 
say  without  aiming  at  a  paradox,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Catholics  to  beantify  their  Metropolitan 
chnrrh  eontribated  in  some  degree  to  produce 
the  Reformation 

Leo  s  iirst  architects  were  Giuliano  da  San- 
Gallo  and  Giovanni  da  Verona:  to  whom  was 
added  the  celebrated  painter,  RafAiel.  That 
this  s;reat  man  excelled  in  architecture,  as  well 
as  in  bis  favourite  study,  is  [)erhaps  not  generally 
known.  But  at  the  revival  of  the  art  of  painting, 
and  for  some  time  after,  there  were  few  profes- 
sors of  it,  who  did  not  also  employ  themselves  in 
giving  arcliitectural  designs.  Raffael  acquired 
not  a  little  fame  in  this  department  of  ait:  and 
the  chapel  of  the  Chigi  family  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  w  hich  was  built  upon  his 
designs,  is  cona^red  a  fine  specimen  of  hia  ta- 
lents that  way.  Leo  X.  among  hia  other  magni- 
ficent projects,  had  thoughts  of  rebuilding  Rome 
upon  a  scale  suitable  to  its  former  grandeur,  and 
{lafiael  was  employed  by  him  to  collect  designs'^. 

'  Since  writing  this  sentence,  I  find  the  same  sentiment  in  the 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  written  by  PaUavidni,  c.  i, 
p.  49. 

.  '  Vide  a  Lcrtter  firom  C.  Calcagnini  to  J.  Ziegler,  which  is 
ameng  eome  letters  published  together  with  the  two  Epistles  of 
Clement,  London^  1687.    From  an  expression  in  this  Letter, 
Raffael  leemi  to  have  had  the  chief  directioa  of  the  building  of 
St.  Peter^i. 
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A  Letter  or  nitber  Bepoorly  addraned  by  Raffael 
talbe  Pope  upon  this  subject,  is  still  extant  ^ 

It  was  ill  the  year  1515  that  he  was  employed 
by  Leo  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  having  been 
ianiorlaUsn^  himsielf  by  bis  paintings  in  the  Var 
tiean*  since  *  1608.  An  original  letter  of  his  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  appointment 
being  still  preserved,  T  may  perhaps  be  excused 
in  tmnslating  part  ol  it  ^     His  Hokness  in  con* 
^*  ferring  an  honour  upon  me  has  placed  a  great 
"  load  upon  my  shoulders :  this  is  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.  I  hope, 
that  I  shall  not  sink  under  it :  and  the  mom  so, 
**  as  the  plan,  which  I  haTO  itede  for  it,  pleases 
"  bis  Holiness,  and  is  commended  by  many  men  of 
genins.    But  I  raise  my  thoughts  even  higher. 
I  ooold  wish  to  reach  the  beantifnl  forms  of 
the  ancient  buildings ;  nor  can  I  tell  whether 
my  flight  will  be  like  that  of  Icarus.  Vitruvius 
affords  me  great  lights,  but  not  enough.'*  Two 
lettem,  addressed  to  him  by  Cardinal  Bemho  in 
the  name  of  Leo,  are  also  extant    from  which  it 
appears,  that  Bramaiiteon  his  death-bed  pointed 
him  out  as  a  fit  successor ;  that  he  was  to  receive 

■  ^ 

*  It  is  published  in  the  AppendisL  to  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X. 
Ko.  ccxi. 

'  I  take  this  from  a  Collection  of  original  Letters  from  Paint- 
en,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  published  by  Bottari,  in  seven 
volumes :  a  very  interesting  work,  and  generally  qooted  under 
the  name  oiLdtere  PUtoriche,  vide  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

'  These  are  published  by  Roscoc,  A|qpendiz,  Na  eciX*  md 
CCS.  firam  Bonbi  EpiBl.  Pttitif.  lib.  is.  epp.  18  ct  51. 
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300  gold  crowns  {aurei)  a  year;  and  any  marble 
dug  up  within  ten  miles  of  Rome  was  to  be  pot  at 

his  disposal. 

From  this  and  the  other  works,  which  were 
more  immediately  suited  to  his  genius,  Ra&el 
was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death  in  1520,  at  the 
age  of  37.  San*Gallo  had  died  three  years  be- 
fore him,  in  1517.  Neither  he  nor  his  colleagues 
did  much  more  than  strengthen  the  lour  pillars, 
which  had  been  raised  by  Bramante ;  but  the 
plan  which  Raflbdi  conceived  may  be  seen  in 
the  work  of  Serlio 

After  this,  Leo  committed  the  work  to  Baldas- 
sar  Peruzzi,  who,  despairing  of  money  or  time  to 
complete  Bramante's  plan,  intended  to  adopt  the 
Greek  cross.  Peruzzi's  plan  is  also  engraved  by 
Serlio,  and  by  fionanni.  It  would  have  been  a 
perfect  square:  at  each  angle  there  was  to  be  a 
square  tower;  and  between  each  of  these  angles 
was  a  semicircular  projection.  The  diameter  of 
the  cupola  in  its  widest  part  was  to  be  188  palms. 
Leo  died  in  1521,  and  for  twdve  years  after  his 
death  little  or  nothing  was  added  to  the  work. 
His  successor  Adrian  VI.  did  not  live  two  years 
after  his  elevation ;  and  Clement  Vll.  saw  the 
city  entered  and  pillaged  by  the  German-Spanish 
army,  which  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  V. 
Peruzzi  however  finished  the  tribune  during  bis 
reign. 

Paul  III.  (a  Famese,  who  reigned  from  1534 

^  Lib.  ill.  c.  4. 
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to  1549,)  employed  Antonio  San-Gallo,  nephew 
to  Giulianuy  who  again  changed  the  plan  to  a 
Latin  cross.  His  design  may  still  he  seen  in  the 
church:  but  its  rejection  seems  to  have  been 
ineritcd.    Tlie  pillars  were  much  too  large  and 
the  aisles  too  small  to  produce  a  pleasing  efiect. 
The  front  was  crowded  to  excess  with  colamps 
and  windows.   The  two  towers,  which  were  to 
rise  from  the  extremities  of  it,  were  still  more 
overloaded ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  fond  of 
little  pinnacles  or  pyramids,  which  concealed 
the  bnilding  behind,  and  could  not  in  themselves 
produce  any  effect  of  grandeur.    Bramante's  de- 
sign for  the  cupola  was  much  more  simple;  it 
was  to  have  been  surrounded  with  one  row  of 
Corinthian  pillars  at  the  lowest  part  of  it,  but  the 
rest  of  the  curvature  was  to  be  plain.  Antonio 
had  two  tiers  of  pillars  and  arches,  one  above  the 
otber»  the  lower  Ionic,  the  upper  Corinthian :  at 
the  top  of  the  cupola  were  two  more  successive 
rows,  and  over  all  was  a  pyramid  or  cone  ending 
in  a  ball ;  so  that  the  simple  majesty  of  the  dome 
was  entirely  lost.  The  length  of  the  church  was 
to  have  been  1040  palms;  the  whole  height  6S6. 
Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  edifice,  San- 
Gallo  did  not  live  long  enough  to  ejiLecute  his 
plans.   He  strengthened  the  supports  of  the  cu- 
pola still  further,  and  died  in  1546.   He  was 
buried  in  the  Basilica. 

Upon  his  death  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the 
immortal  M.  Angelo.  He  was  now  about  72 
years  of  age.  The  brief,  by  which  the  pope  en- 
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ini^ted  M*  Angelo  with  tbe  iMiilding,  is  still  ill 

existence.    The  pope  had  been  charmed  with  a 
model,  which  that  great  architect  had  executed 
for  the  Basiiicay  and  in  this  letter  he  gives  him 
thefttllest  powers  to  alter  and  pnll  down  what 
his  predecessors  had  done,  to  command  and 
control  all  the  other  persons  employ ed,  in  short 
to  be  .^tirely  absolute  in  following  his  own  de- 
signs.  In  1649  Pabl  III.  died.   His  saccess<hr 
was  Julius  III.  who  was  soon  assailed  with  com^ 
plaints  from  all  sides,  of  the  overbearing  temper 
of  M.  AngelOf  and  of  his  opposition  to  the  plans 
and  labonrs  of  the  most  experienced  artists.  It 
sliould  be  mentioned,  that  this  great  man  was 
working  all  the  time  witliout  pay,  having  refused 
the  repeated  offers  of  Paul  iU.  who  would  have 
given  him  .100  gold  crowns  a  month,  Julius 
however  was  sensible  of  the  merits  of  the  archi- 
tect»  and  of  the  envious  malignity  of  his  calumr 
nialofs.    In  January  1662  he  sent  him  a  new 
diploma,  confirming  him  in  the  entire  and  un- 
controlled management  of  the  fabric.  Notwith- 
standing this  countenance  given  .him  by  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  his  enemies  seem  to  have  cob- 
tittued  their  clamours  and  impediments ;  and  he 
would  willingly  have  retired  to  end  his  days  at 
Florence,  where  his  presence  was  most  eagerly 
desired,  if  he  had  not  postponed  every  consider- 
ation of  private  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  im* 
portance  of  the  work,  on  which  he  was  engaged. 
.  Several  of  bis  letterii  to  bis  friends  are  extant, 
ill  which  he  speaks  these  sentiments.  An  extract 
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maj  te  given  from  one  of  them,  which  fleems  to 
liave  been  written  iboot  the  year  1566.   It  is  to 

G.  Vasari,  and  begins  with  these  words :  **  My 
dear  friend  Geoi^ge,  1  call  God  to  witness,  that 
I  was  engaged  against  my  will  and  with  very 
great  relnctance  by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the  boild- 
**  ing  of  St.  Peters  10  years  ago  :  and  if  the  con- 
"  struclion  of  that  building  liad  been  followed 
np  to  the  present  day  in  the  manner  it  was 
then,  I  should  now  be  arrived  at  such  a  point 
in  the  building,  that  1  should  turn  to  it  with 
delight :  but  from  want  of  money  it  has  pro- 
ceeded  and  still  proceeds  very  slowly»  jast  as 
Jt  is  come  to  the  most  laborions  and  difficult 
**  parts ;  so  that  by  abandoning  it  now,  the  only 
consequence  would  be,  that  with  excessive 
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ward  of  the  fatigues,  which  I  have  endured 
*'  these  ten  years  for  the  love  of  God."  He  con- 
cludes, To  make  you  understand  the  conse- 
V  qnence  of  abandoning  the  said  buildings  in  the 
"  first  place,  1  should  satisfy  several  scoundrels, 
"  and  1  should  be  the  occasion  of  its  falling  to 
"  Tttha,  and  perhaps  of  its  being  shut  up  for  ever 
Vasari  also  in  a  letter  to  M.  Angelo  alludes  to  the 
cruelties  exercised  upon  the  works  of  that  great 
man,  and  advises  him  to  fly  from  tlie  ungrateful 
Babylon,  which  could  not  appreciate  his  merit''. 

The  sublimity  of  his  genius  is  to  be  seen  more 
than  the  success  of  his  execution  in  the  designs 

'  Lett«r6  I'ittoriche,  vol.  i.  p.  5.      ^  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 
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wliich  he  followed.  These  principally  consisted 
io  alterations.  He  returned  to  Peniazi's  plan  of 
a  Greek  cross,  widened  the  tribone  and  transepts, 
and  gave  a  much  freer  area  than  his  predeces- 
sors had  projected.  The  cupola  also  was 
erected  by  him  on  a  design  di^rent  from  that 
which  had  been  intended  by  the  former  archi- 
tects. It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  in 
detail  his  execution  of  this  wonderful  work. 
Bonanni*s  book  may  be  consulted  by  those,  who 
interest  themselves  in  such  histories.  The  prin* 
cipal  diflerence  consisted  in  his  constructing  two 
domes,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one.  The  latter 
gave  a  greater  majesty  to  the  fabric  wh^  viewed 
from  the  exterior;  and  in  the  body  of  the  church 
the  eye  is  more  gratified  with  having  the  cupola 
apparently  nearer  to  it.  With  respect  to  the 
elevation  of  the  front,  his  plan  was  far  more 
simple  than  that  of  Antonio  San-Gallo ;  but  stilt 
it  bears  that  striking  characteristic  of  the  Itahan 
architects,  a  multiplicity  of  ornaments  alternately 
advancing  and  receding.  About  two*thirds  of  it 
project  out  from  the  rest ;  and  from  this  there 
was  still  another  projection  in  a  portico,  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns.  The  architect 
tore  was  Corinthian.  In  consequence  of  the 
Greek  cross  being  adopted,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  dome  would  have  been  visible  whenever  the 
front  was  examined.  M.  Angelo  died  in  1603, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  having  been  employed 
nearly  18  years  in  the  building.  He  completed 
what  the  Italians  call  the  Tamburo  of  the  dome. 
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!•  e.  the  cylimirical  part,  which  rises  from  the 
four  {HllaiB  to  the  spriiig  .of  the  tach  of  the 
dome. 

Many  persons  still  lament  that  his  ideas  were 
ever  departed  from,  and  the  Latin  cross  substi- 
tuted for  the  Greek.  It  is  difficult  to  deny,  that 
a  greater  idea  of  space  and  grandeur  is  raised  by 
the  latter  than  by  the  former.  When  all  the 
four  members  of  the  cross  are  equal,  a  person 
.standing  in  the  centre  is  likely  to  be.  more  im- 
pressed with  the  proportions  of  the  building, 
than  when  one  limb  being  so  much  longer  than 
the  rest,  the  others  appear  less  than  they  really 
are.  The  churches  of  S*  Maria  degli  Angioli 
and  S.  Agnese  in  Rome,  and  La  Trinita  Mag- 
giore  at  Naples,  may  be  mentioned  as  hue  spe- 
cimens of  the  Greek  cross,  but  especially  the 
first^. 

The  four  pillars  supporting  this  enormous 
cupola  are  stuf>endou3  masses  of  architecture; 
but  from  the  admirable  proportion  observed  in 
all  the  parts  of  this  building,  they  are  not  so 
much  observed,  as  they  otherwise  would  be.  No 
better  notion  can  be  conveyed  of  their  prodigious 
dimensions,  than  by  stating,  that  there  is  a 
church  in  the  Via  delle  4  Fontane,  called  S. 
Carlo^  which  is  exactly  the  same  size  as  one  of 

'  Burke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  (part  ii. 
§.  9.)  objects  to  the  Greek  cross,  and  indeed  to  any  kind  of 
cro«s,  because  it  breaks  the  extension  of  the  building.    But  he. 
h  speaking  of  the  effect  only  from  the  outside. 
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these  pillars;  nor  does  it  appear  particalarlj 
smal  in  the  isiiide.  It  was  built  in  1640  by 
Borromim*.  By  a  rough  meaanrement  of  one 
of  these  pillars,  they  are  near  240  feet  in  circum- 
ference. M.  Angelo  inaisted  earnestly,  that 
BodiiBg  abould  be  added  or  akerod  in  hia  design. 
Bernini  afterwards  undertook  to  make  a  staircase 
within  each  of  the  columns.  Just  as  they  had 
hollowed  and  prepared  the  inside  of  one  of 
them,  (that  in  frdnt  of  which  the  statue  of  S. 
Yeronica  now  stands^)  the  whole  building  gave  a 
crash,  and  the  Italian  tradition  says,  it  was  as 
loud  as  thunder.  They  put  up  the  stairs  in  that, 
bat  would  not  attempt  any  mate  of  them.  Some 
aceounts  say,  hon^Tor,  that  there  existed  origi- 
nally  a  well  ibr  a  staircase^  and  that  Bernini  only 
put  the  steps  in  it*^* 

The  work  went  on  during  the  Pontificate  of 
8.  Pins  V.  (1Me-72)  under  Gincomo  BaroEti  da 
Vignola  and  Pio  Ligorio,  who  were  charged  by 
the  Pope  to  follow  in  every  thing  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Giaoomo  deUa  Por|a  conti- 
nued it  nnder  Gregory  XIII.  (1672-85,)  and 
under  Sextus  V.  completed  the  cupola.  Dome- 

■  This  is  the  account  of  the  Roman  guides.  Ramsay  (in 
Spencc's  Anecdotes^  §.  L  p.  41.)  says,  *•  each  of  the  four  columns 
'*  takes  up  as  much  ground  as  a  little  chapel  and  convent,  (S. 
'*  Silvestro  by  the  4  Fontane,)  in  which  one  of  the  architects 
'*  employed  in  that  work  lived."  This  must  be  a  mistake. 
There  is  no  church  of  S.  Silvestro  by  the  4  Fontane,  and  the 
church  of  S.  Carlo  was  evidently  built  BubeequeDtly  to  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's. 

TJiU  ttwodote  it  ftom  Spenoe. 
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aico  FoUtaaa  wm  noiled  wilh  faim  m  tfte  woik» 
and  the  wM  of  Sexlos  hemg  as  great  if  not 

grreater  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  600 
worknea  were  employed  night  and  day,  and  the 
money  expended  was  at  the  rate  of  100000  gold 
cfowne  per  iniiniii.  Tim  inoessant  laboar  com- 
pleted the  cupola  in  the  short  space  of  twenty- 
two  mootbSy  it  being  iiaished  by  May  1690^  all 
except  tbe  oater  coVermg  of  iead.  It  was  cat* 
Gulated,  that  500  pounds  weight  of  rope  was  ^oeed 
in  the  finishing  of  this  dome,  and  30000  pounds 
weight  of  iron.  Above  1100  beams  were  em- 
ployed  in  one  etovy  only  of  tbe  dome,  100  of 
wldeh  vfere  so  large  that  two  men  cduld .  not 
embrace  them.  The  architects  traced  their  de- 
sign on  the  floor  of  St.  Paul's,  part  of  which  may 
still  be  seen. 

Paid  y.  (Borgbese)  ascended  tbe  papal  throne 
in  1005,  and  pursued  the  work  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  any  of  liis  predecessors.  The  most 
aiitotiisbing  port  of  the  fabric,  tbe  cupola,  was 
now  finished.;  but  great  part  of  tbe  original 
church  was  still  standing  at  the  east  end,  or 
near  the  entrance ;  so  that  there  were  in  a  man* 
nor  two  separate  churches :  one  fiibewing  the 
taste  of  the  fourth  centiny,  and  the  piety  and 
magnificence  of  Constantine:  the  other  exhibit- 
ing, by  way  of  contrast,  what  was  the  state  of 
the  afte,  and  What  were  the  resources  of  the  ca^ 
tholic  church,  thirteen  hondred  years  afterwards. 
Paul  V.  was  animated  with  a  desire  of  seeing 
the  new  fabric  completed  in  his  reign;  and  being 
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aiBUied  from  various  quarters  that  the  old  walls 
W»6  in  a  most  mmous  condition,  he  lost  no  time 
in  ordering  thm  demolition.  Gario  Mademo  was 

the  principal  architect  employed :  preparations 
were  made  for  erecting  the  front  or  grand  en- 
tiance»  and  the  Pope  laid  the  first  stone  in  per- 
son the  18th  of  Febraary,  ]d08.  Mademo  re- 
turned to  the  original  plan  of  the  Latin  cross, 
and  finished  the  whole  in  1612.  The  portico 
was  completed  in  1614* 

The  colonnade  was  added  by  Alexander  VIL 
(1655-67,)  with  the  architecture  of  Bernini.  Pius 
VI.  (1775-800)  built  the  sacristy,  and  gilded  the 
ceiliog  of  the  interior.  So  that  to  bring  St.  Peter's 
to  its  present  form  required  three  centuries  and  a 
half;  and  up  to  1694  it  was  calculated,  that 
forty-seven  millions  of  scudi  (upwards  often  and 
a  half  millions  sterling)  had  been  expended  upon 
it 

I  have  said,  that  the  front  erected  bv  Carlo 
Mademo  is  the  least  successful  part  of  the  whole 
fiibric.  This  is  a  remark  which  is  made  by  many, 
indeed  by  most  foreigners.  All  come  to  Rome 
with  their  expectations  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
from  the  accounts  which  they  have  read  of  St. 
PeterVi,  and  many  are  disappointed  wilh  the  first 
▼lew.  If  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  was 
not  far  exceeded  in  the  splendor  of  the  interior, 
I  should  perhaps  dwell  more  upon  this  disap- 
pointment in  the  first  view  of  the  exterior:  but  it 
is  surely  not  merely  national  prejudice,  which 
prefers  the  front  of  St.  Paul  s  in  London  to  that 
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of  St.  Peter  s.  I  speak  merely  of  architectural 
desifD;  for  in  dimensioDS  it  is  well  kBOwn  that 
our  English  cathedral  is  far  inferior;  though  this 
perhaps  is  not  much  thought  of  in  viewing  either 
building,  because  the  other  cannot  be  compared 
with  it  at  the  time.  The  black  and  dingy  aspect 
of  St.  Paul's,  affords  a  melancholy  contrast  to 
the  whiteness  of  St.  Peter's;  but  in  noticing 
some  of  the  defects  of  the  latter,  it  may  perhaps 
be  allowed,  that  a  decisive  bahince  may  be  drawn 
in  favour  of  St.  Paul's.  It  must  again  be  re- 
peated, that  I  am  now  only  talking  of  the  fronts 
of  the  two  buildings.  As  to  the  approach  to  each 
of  them«  and  the  points  of  view  from  which  they 
are  first  seen,  both  labour  under  great  disadvan- 
tages :  but  the  association  of  ideas  is  perhaps  in 
favour  of  our  own  cathedral.  Both  of  them 
want  an  open  space,  in  which  their  beanty  and 
magnificence  may  have  room  to  display  them- 
selves ;  and  the  approach  to  both  of  them  is  by 
narrow  streets;  but  in  London  it  is  merely  the 
closeness  and  narrowness  of  the  way  which  is 
disadvantageous:  the  approach  to  St.  Pauls  is 
certainly  close  and  crowded,  but  still  in  arriving 
at  it  we  have  been  led  through  a  line  of  industry 
and  opulence,  through  a  succession  of  objects 
which  attest  our  present  greatness,  to  this  monu- 
ment of  the  wealth  and  zeal  of  our  predecessors. 
Whereas  the  approach  to  St.  Peter's  is  not  only 
narrow,  but  mean :  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Christendom  not  only  stauclis  in  a  remote  and 
dirty  part  of  the  city,  but  in  one  which  peculiarly 
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shews  the  poverty,  and  wratcbeduess  of  the  uiha* 

The  objections  which  I  make  to  the  firont  itself 

are  these.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  project- 
ing portico  to  break,  the  long  line  of  buikiing 
whnih  this  ironA  presents;  and  the  multiplicity 
of  pilasters,  windows,  and  recesses,  which  Italian 
taste  has  so  liberally  bestowed,  produces  an  ef- 
fect by  no  means  imposing.  In  the  centre  is  the 
fanleonyy  from  which  the  pope  deKvers  his  bene* 
diction  at  Easter;  and  many  will  perhaps  agree, 
that  the  faults  liere  mentioned  are  principally 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  such  a  re- 
eess^   In  faety  the  fyont  is  not  at  all  m  the  style 

» 

*  Some  penoiis  may  be  grutified  by  aeeuig  the  form  of  this 
Benedietkm.   "  &  S.  ApoitoK  Petnu  et  PaiiIii^  de 

ppleilalB  et  aufltsntate  eonfidtmasj  ipd  iatetce^t  pio  nobb 
"  ad  Domioam.  Aman. 

Pfedbiia  et  meritia  Beatas  Marie  semper  Viigtnb^  Beati 

Micbaelia  Ardumgeli^  Beat!  Joannu  Baptists  et  S.  S.  Aposto- 

k»mn  Pletri  et  Patdi,  et  omnittm  Ssnctoram^  misereatar  vestri 
^  Ommpotens  Daus,  et  dimissis  omnibus  pecostts  vestris  per* 
"  dqest  vof  Jssos  ChristusadTitunflMemsm.  Amen. 

Indn]gentiam»  Absslutionem  et  Bemissimm  omnium  pec- 
**  catoriwi  Testranun,  spatium  vera  ft  fimctoosse  poenitentue^  * 

ear  semper  pcenitens,  et  emendationem  vit»,  gratiam  et  con- 
^  salalkiicm  Sanoia  Spiritas^  et  finakm  perseverantiam  in  bonis 

ifieribus  tribnat  voUs  oosnipotsns  et  mteieors  Dominus. 
"Amen, 

"  Et  Benedkstio  Dei  Omnipotentis,  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritos 
"  Sancti  desoendat  super  vos,  et  maneat  semper.  Amen." 

Not  a  syllable  of  this  can  be  heard  by  the  thousands  below : 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered,  a  cardinal  deacon  reads  two  ple- 
nary indulgences^  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Italian,  and  the 
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usually  assigned  to  a  religions  building,  but  gives 
more  the  idea  of  a  palace.  As  there  is  no  pro- 
jecting portico,  the  pediment,  which  is  over  tiie 
four  centre  pillars*  is  rather  unmeaning;  and 
being  out-topped  by  the  attic  story,  it  is  only  a 
triangle  let  into  the  wall,  without  forming  a  finish 
to  the  whole,  as  a  pediment  is  usually  expected 
to  do.  The  general  efiect  would  perhaps  be 
much  improyed,  if  the  whole  of  this  attic  were 
away,  by  which  means  much  more  of  the  dome 
would  be  seen.  As  the  building  is  at  present, 
this,  which  is  the  most  wonderfbl  and  majestic 
part  of  the  whole  fabric,  makes  very  little  shew 
from  this  point  of  view.  Had  the  Greek  cross 
been  adopted,  more  of  it  would  probably  hai^e 
been  seen :  and  from  these  two  causes,  tiz.  the 
length  of  the  nave,  and  the  height  of  the  fronts 
the  dome,  which  ouglit  to  astonish  the  spectator 
at  the  ftrst  view,  presents  but  a  small  portion  to 
the  eye ;  and  hence  no  doubt  is  great  part  of  thti 
disappointment  which  is  so  generally  complained 
of.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  eight  half- 
pillars  in  this  facade  are  nearly  nine  feet  (£nglish) 
in  diameter,  wfcich  is  greater  than  that  of  Ae 
pillars  in  any  modern  building.  Fragments  be- 
longing to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Gii^rati,  shew  the  half-pillars  there  to  have  been 
eleven  feet  in  diameter. 

After  having  passed  the  long  narrow  street 

ptpen  containing  them  are  thrown  down  and  caught  with  tbr 
^ifrteil  engetiwat  by  tbe  people. 
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meatiooad  above,  the  spectator  finds  himself  in 
the  Piazza  de'  Rosticucci*  an  irregular  open 
space,  246  feet  long  by  204  wide,  which  leads 
him  into  another  open  space  immediately  in  front 
of  St.  Peter  Sy  and  almost  inclosed  by  a  colon- 
nade, which  stretches  out  in  a  curved  line  from 
each  extremity  of  the  building.  Objections  may 
be  brought  to  the  taste  and  to  the  design  of  this 
colonnade;  but  we  must  be  scrupulous  indeed 
to  deny  it  the  effect  of  grandeur.  A  semicircnlar 
or  rather  a  semielliptical  colonnade  on  each  side, 
inclosing  a  space  of  728  feet  by  606,  with  four 
rows  of  pillars,  through  the  centre  of  which  two 
carriages  may  pass,  and  of  which  pillars  there 
are  in  all  256,  besides  48  pilasters,  surmounted  on 
the  top  with  192  statues  of  saints,  each  eleven 
feet  high,  must  at  least  produce  the  effect  of 
much  magnificence.  Nearly  at  the  entrance  of 
the  colonnade  stood  the  house  of  Raflael,  de- 
signed by  Bramante ;  but  this  and  several  other 
buildings  were  removed  in  1660,  to  improve  the 
approach  to  St.  Peter's. 

If  the  whole  stood  in  an  open  unconfined 
space,  with  an  approach  through  a  wide  hand- 
some street,  the  colonnade  would  perhaps  be 
more  approved  of  than  it  is  at  present.  It  was 
built  by  Bernini,  as  stated  above,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  He  chose  a  mix- 
txtre  of  orders,  which  some  critics  may  object  to, 
but  it  is  as  little  offensive  as  any  union  of  different 
styles  can  be.  The  bases  of  the  pillars  are  Tus- 
can, the  capitals  are  Doric,  and  tJie  shafts  and 
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cornices  Ionic.  The  carved  colonnades  do  not 
cotnnience  immediately  firom  the  cathedral,  but 

are  a  continuation  of  two  straight  lines  of  co- 
lumns of  equal  breadth,  which  go  off  from  each 
extremity  of  the  front,  but  not  at  right  angles,  for 
a  distance  of  298  feet.  The  area  within  this  co- 
lonnade  is  the  place  from  which  the  front  of  St. 
Peters  must  be  examined  ;  not  that  the  effect  of 
it  from  this  spot  is  altogether  happy,  as  has  been 
complained  of  above,  but  because  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets  leading  to  it,  no  view  can 
be  obtained  of  it  before.  The  motley  and  in- 
congruons  buildings  of  the  Vatican  form  also 
another  great  eye-sore.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
is  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite,  for  an  account 
of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  232,  where 
was  stated  that  it  does  not  stand  exactly  in  the 
centre.  On  either  side  of  it  is  a  fountain  of  pe- 
culiar elegance  and  simplicity.  The  whole  width 
of  the  front  is  396  feet,  the  height  159. 

There  are  five  open  entrances,  which  lead  into 
a  covered  portico,  extending  along  the  whole 
front,  and  continued  beyond  it  al  either  end ;  so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  portico  is  468  feet 
by  40  wide.  The  true  magnificence  of  St.  Peter  s 
begins  here.  At  either  end  is  an  equestrian  sta« 
tue ;  that  on  the  right  is  of  Constantine,  that  on 
the  left  of  Charlemagne  :  the  first  the  founder  of 
the  old  cathedral,  the  latter  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the,  holy  see.  There  are  five  doors 
leading  into  the  church  :  the  principal  one  in  the 
centre  is  not  generally  used,  except  on  great  ce- 
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remonies.  The  bronze  doors  belonged  to  tlie 
old  cathedral,  and  were  executed  in  1445,  in  the 
pODtificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  who  employed  Au- 
tooio  Filarete,  and  Simone,  brother  of  Donalo. 
The  bas-reliefs  represent  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Some  circumstances  at- 
tending the  Conncil  of  Florence,  which  was  held 
by  this  pope,  are  ako  introduced.  Near  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter  are  some;  old  buildings, 
which  existed  in  Ibe  time  of  Eugenius.  Some 
profane  suligecta  are  also  introduced.  .  Honoriua 
I.  in  630,  bad  placed  eiilTer  doors  here,  but  the 
silver  was  carried  off  by  the  Saracens  in  846. 
Leo  IV.  replaced  it.  Three  curious  inscriptions 
may  be  seen  near  this  door-way :  1,  the  bull  of 
Bonifaoe  VIII.  in  1300,  granting  an  indulgence 
for  every  year  of  jubilee:  2,  elegiac  verses,  com- 
posed by  Charlemagne  in  796,  upon  Pope  Adrian 
1. :  and  3»  the  donation  made  by  St.  Gregory  II. 
of  many  eshMrns  to  the  Basilica.  We  may  men* 
tion  here  that  there  was  a  stone  near  the  silver 
gate  of  the  old  church,  under  which  the  venerable 
Bede  was  said  to  be  buried^.  Bede  died  in  735, 
but  the  tradition  of  his  being  buried  here  is  pro-* 
bably  felse.  The  stone  was  afterwards  used  lor 
the  pope  to  stand  upon  when  he  received  the 
horse,  which  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Naples. 

OppoMte  to  this  entrance  is  a  re{nesentatioQ. 
in  Mosaic  of  the  Navicella,  as  it  is  called,  painted 
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by  Giotto  in  IdOO;  the  Driginai  drawing  for 

which  may  be  seen  over  the  entrance  door  of  tlie 
church  of  the  Capucins  in  the  Piazza  Barberini. 
It  was  executed  by  the  order  of  Cardinal  Giacomo 
•Gaetano  Stefaneschi*  wbo  paid  2200  gold  florins 
for  it.  It  represents  St.  Peter  walking  upon  the 
sea,  and  Christ  supporting  him.  This  is  one  of 
the  omaoientfi  which  came  from  the  old  church, 
having  stood  over  the  east  entraace  to  the  Qoar 
driporticus.  When  this  bailding  was  destroyed, 
the  Mosaic  was  removed,  and  it  changed  its 
situation  two  or  three  times»  tall  Cardinal  Barbe- 
rini bad  it  fixed  in  its  piesent  situation.  Giotto 
was  also  emph)yed  by  Benedict  XII.  in  repairing 
the  Mosaics,  which  were  upon  the  arch  of  the 
tribune  of  the  old  Basilica. 

Another  of  these  five  doors  is  called  the  Porta 
Santa :  it  is  blocked  up  with  brickwork,  and  omlj 
opened  by  the  pope  himself  in  the  year  of  jubilee. 
It  was  Boniface  VIII.  who  hrst  established  a 
year  of  jubilee  in  1300,  in  imitation  of  an  ima* 
ginary  precedent  100  years  before;  and  it  was 
intended  to  have  it  celebrated  every  100  years. 
But  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  century^ 
(Sement  VI.  oelebraied  it  again  in  1350 ;  upon 
wbidi  occasion  Matteo  Yillani  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  throog  in  Rome.  In  1380  Urban 
VI.  again  celebrated  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  ob- 
served every  30  years;  is  1475  Seztus  IV. 
changed  it  to  every  35  years,  which  custom  has 
been  observed  ever  since :  the  last  solemnization 
of  it  having  been  by  Pius  VI.  in  1800.  Upon 
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this  occasion  the  Porta  Santa  is  opened  by  Ihe 
Pope  himself.   On  the  eve  of  Christmas-day  he 

commences  the  operation  of  pulling  down  the 
brickwork,  by  giving  three  blows  with  a  silver 
hammer.  Over  the  door  is  a  block  of  red  and 
white  marble,  which  is  rather  rare,  and  from  its 
situation  here  this  sort  is  known  at  Rome  by  the 
name  of  Porta  Santa.  Three  other  Basilicae 
have  a  Porta  Santa,  where  the  same  custom  of 
opening  it  is  observed;  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria 
.  Maggiore,  and  St.  FauFs.  The  dates  of  the  two 
last  Jubilees  are  always  preserved  over  the  door; 
when  a  new  one  is  put  up,  the  oldee^t  of  the  two 
Others  is  removed. 

It  is  impossible  to  undertake  a  task  of  greater 
difficulty,  than  to  describe  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter's:  whatever  disappointment  may  have  been 
felt  upon  the  first  view  of  the  outside,  every  thing 
within  is  transcendent  and  astonishing.  It  is 
highly  ornamented,  without  being  gaudy:  it  is 
vast,  but  yet  the  different  parts  can  easily  be 
sepmted:  every  thing  is  grand,  costly,  and 
magnificent.  Nor  can  we  ever  sufficiently 
wonder,  that  a  building,  which  required  three 
centuries  to  finish  it,  and  which  must  consequently 
have  fellen  into  the  hands  of  so  many  Pontifib 
of  difierent  views,  and  so  many  architects  of  dif- 
ferent tastes,  should  bear  no  marks  of  the  pre- 
cipitate vanity  of  the  one,  anxious  to  complete 
the  edifice  in  their  own  re^,  nor  of  the  dissimi« 
fair  and  discordant  designs  of  the  other.  This, 
which  is  the  greatest  building  of  luodern  times. 
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and  greater  than  any  temple  which  ancient 

Greece  or  Rome  could  boast,  does  not  appear  at 
the  first  sight  to  be  8o  prodigious  in  its  dimen- 
sions. This  is  indeed  the  principal  excellence  of 
the  whole:  it  is  the  heantiftil  adaptations  of  the 
proportions,  which  distinguishes  this  edifice  from 
every  other.  Accordingly  .tliere  are  many  ob- 
jects which  seem  small,  or  only  of  the  common 
size,  which  are  really  far  above  it.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  the  two  angels  may  be  mentioned, 
which  support  the  fonts  on  the  first  pillars  of  the 
nave;  they  have  the  appearance  of  representiBg- 
children,  but  are  really  larger  than  the  natdMil 
size  of  a  man.  So  also  the  dove  with  an  olive 
branch  in  its  mouth,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  this  cathedral,  (being  the  arms  of  Innocent  X. 
Pamfili,)  and  forms  an  ornament  on  each  of  the 
pillars  of  the  nave,  seems  to  be  easily  within 
reach  of  every  person,  but  can  witli  difficulty  be 
reached  by  the  hand  of  the  tallest. 

In  the  nave  there  are  only  three  arches,  and 
only  one  in  the  tribune,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish  what  is  at  the 
end  of  the  church,  so  prodigious  and  at  the  same 
time  so  correct  are  the  proportions.  The  whole 
}  length  is  609  feet,  the  width  of  the  nave  91 :  the 
length  of  the  transepts  is  445.  Upon  the  floor, 
which  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  marble  of 
singular  beauty,  and  disposed  in  various  devices, 
are  marked  the  lengths  of  some  of  the  principal 
churches  in  Europe :  that  of  8t.  Paul's  in  London 
comes  next,  being  521  feet  long;  then  that  of 
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and  lastly  that  of  S.  Sophia  at  Comtantiiiopley 

which  is  only  357. 

Nothing  fortns  so  striking  an  ornament  in  this 
cathedral,  aa  the  profusion  of  marble,  which  is 
introduced  into  every  [)art ;  much  of  this  is  an- 
cient, and  the  varieties  are  of  the  greatest  rarity 
and  beauty.  This,  together  with  tiie  gilded  roof, 
the  statues,  the  monuments,  the  Mosaic  ceilings 
and  pictures,  forms  a  display  of  brilliant  and 
uiiexainpled  iDaiiinticence,  which  re<|uires  weeks 
and  almost  years  to  contemplate.  The  only 
thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  great  pilasters 
between  the  arches  of  the  nave  are  not  in  marble» 
but  stucco :  this  however  ifl  little  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  and  requires  perhaps  to  he  jminted  out, 
before  it  would  be  complained  of.  These  pilas- 
,teis  are  d3.feet  high,  and  in  them  are  statues  of 
the  foundeHi  of  various  religious  orders,  taneny  of 
them  executed  by  great  artists,  and  of  singular 
beauty  :  there  are  more  of  them  in  the  transepts, 
and  the  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  them, 
with  a  short  account  of  their  lives. 

ii^MiLiANUs.  Bom  in  l  l-Sl  at  Venice.  He  was  at 
first  u  soldier^  snii  eftablifiluKi  his  order  for  the  bene- 
fit ol'  orphan*  at  Somaseo,  a  village  beiween  Milan 
and  Bergamo,  about  the  year  1531.  Augustlns. 

Benkoictus.  Born  in  480,  or,  as  «ome  say,  458,  at 
Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinea.  He  first  took 
to  a  religious  life  nt  Snblacum  (Subiaco) :  he  esta- 
blihhed  a  monastery  at  Monk  Cassiiio,  where  he  died 
Mai  eh  21,  512,  ami  was  bui  icd  there. 
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•  Bruno.  Born  in  1021  at  Cologne.  He  founded  the 
Carthusian  order  in  1080.  The  name  was  taken 
from  a  place  called  Chartreuse  in  Dauphine,  to 
which  he  retired.  He  died  liOi»  and  wm  canoniied 
1514.  Benedictines. 
CAmixus  DE  LEixie.  Bora  in  1550  at  Bucchianico  in  . 
Abrasso.  He  wm  at  first  a  aoldier,  and  having  been 
twice  cared  in  an  hoi|iital»  be  ftmnded  his  order  fiyr 
rdieving  the  tick  in  1581.  He  died  July  14, 1614» 
•I  Rone. 

Caietanus.    Ordo  Clericorum  Regularium. 

Calasanctius  Josbphus.    Ordo  Scholarum  Piarum. 

DoMiNicus.  Born  in  1170  at  Calaurega  in  Spain. 
He  encouraged  the  Crusades  against  the  Albigenses, 
and  founded  the  ln<)ui8ition.  He  died  Aogust  5, 
1223,  at  Bologna»  and  was  canonized  by  Gregory  IX* 
Attguitias* 

EuAB.  The  Oarmelltes  say,  that  they  were  the  first  to 
erect  a  chapel  to  the  Tirgin  Mary,  which  they  did 
A.  D.  S3  on  Meant  Caraiel,  and  claim  the  Prophet 

Elias  OS  founder  ui  ilicir  society.  They  had  no  written 
rules  till  1122. 

Falconieri.  Born  1270  at  Florence.  In  1317  she 
was  elected  superior  of  an  order  of  Servites^  and  esta- 
blixhed  a  new  one^  which  wis  confirmed  in  1434. 
She  died  1941. 

FBAMCifcoa.  Bom  1182  at  Asaisnm  near  Spolelo. 
Innocspt  III.  confirmed  the  order  of  Friars  Minor  it 
1209.  He  died  October  4, 1226^  and  was  buried  St 
Assisum.  Augustins. 

Franciscus  DE  Paola.  Born  HI  (J  at  Paola  near 
Cosenza  in  Calabria.  The  order  of  Minims  was  con- 
firmed in  1 173.  Louis  XI.  sent  lor  him  into  France, 
and  his  son  Francis  was  called  after  turn.  He  died 
in  1507  at  Tours.    August  ins. 

IftMAnua  Loyola.   Bom  in  149^  at  Loyola  in  Biscay: 

E  e  4 
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CiUblished  the  order  of  JeMiiU  in  1640:  died  m  16A6: 

cwoiiized  id  lOSS. 
JoANMSB  OB  Dio.   Boni  io  1495  at  Monte  Bligor  in 

Portugal:  founded  the  order  of  Hospitality:  died 

1550.  Augustifis. 
Neri  FiLipro.    Born  al  Florence  in  1515:  founded 

the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory:  died  at  Home  in 

1595:  canonizecl  in  1622. 
NoLASco.    Born  nt  Lauraguais  in  Languedoc:  torined 

a  society  in  Spain  for  the  redemption  of  captives  in 

1218.   He  hioiself  was  a  layman,  and  died  io  1S$6: 

canonized  in  1668.  Angoatins* 
NoRBBBTo.   Bom  in  1089  near  to  Clefet:  retired  to 

Premootrey  in  the  Bishopric  of  Laon»  and  founded 

the  Pmnonttratensian  order  in  llfO:  died  in  1134: 

canonized  I58!2.  Aagustins. 
Petrus  de  Alcantara.    Born  in  1499  at  Alcantara  in 

Estremadura.    His  reform  was  approved  of  in  1554: 

died  in  1562:  canonized  in  1669. 
TuBBESA.    Bom  in  1515  at  AviJa  in  Spain.  Though 

a  woroaBy  the  was  at  the  head  of  an  order  of  men, 

which  was  coofimied  in  I562t  and  called  No?a  Re- 

fonnat.  Ordo  IKscalc  B.  M»  de  Monte  Garmele. 

She  died  1589. 
ViNcmnuB  A  Paulo.  Congrcg.  Miseionia. 

The  object,  which  commands  most  attention 
from  its  Biiuation  as  well  as  its  costlioess,  is  the 
BiMaeckmo  or  canopy,  immediately  tinder  the 
dome  and  over  the  high  altar.  It  is  entirely  of 
bronze,  and  the  ornaments  are  mostly  gilt :  the 
four  pillars,  which  support  it,  are  twisted*  and  in 
other  respects  it  is  by  no  means  in  good  taste, 
nor  in  unison  with  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the 
rebt :  but  from  itb  vabt  bize  and  the  richiie&b  of 
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the  wol4  it  can  hardly  fiil  to  be  admired.  The 

height  of  it  is  almost  incredible :  some  accounts 
making  it  122  feet  from  the  floor;  and  it  is  a  , 
common  saying,  that  it  is  as  high  as  the  Famese 
palace,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Rome.  ^ ' 
This  is  anodier  proof  of  the  admirable  proportion 
which  prevails  in  all  the  parts :  for,  standing  as 
it  <ioes,  in  the  centre  of  this  stupendous  edifice, 
ito  height  appears  by  no  means  extraordinary. 
It  was  made  in  1633  under  the  direction  of  Ber* 
nini,  and  the  Bees  dispersed  about  in  all  di- 
rections attest  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  of 
tlie  Barberini  family,  who  bear  this  device.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  100000  scmii  (£22727,)  the 
gilding  alone  cost  40000  (1*9091.)  It  is  generally 
said,  that  it  was  made  of  the  bronze  taken  from 
the  Pantheon  by  Urban  Vill.  but  this  is  denied 
by  Fea,  who  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  books 
now  existing,  that  all  the  metal  was  bought  iu 
Venice.  This  has  been  already  alluded  to  at 
p.  156. 

Under  this  canopy  is  the  high  altar,  which  is 

only  used  on  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  and 
beneath  it  repose  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
PauL  That  of  St.  Peter  lies  in  the  place  where 
it  was  first  buried.  It  is  said  that  Pope  Anacle- 
tus,  while  he  was  only  a  priest,  constmcted  a 
chapel  here  in  lOii,  which  was  called  the  Confes- 
sional of  St.  Peter,  and  inclosed  the  body  of  the 
apostle  in  a  marble  urn.  Constantine  is  reported 
to  have  covered  the  um  with  metal,  so  that 
it  can  never  be  seen,    iu  the  painting  iu  the 
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HaU  ^  CmuUuUmiB^  wliicfa  tapretents  the  do- 
Datkm  made  by  that  emperor  to  Pope  Sylvester 
of  the  city  oi  Home,  the  Tribune  of  the  old 
church  is  introduced,  and  the  Confessional  over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  roimd  which  aie  twelve 
flpiral  oolamiM,  eight  of  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  great  pillars  supporting  the  cupola.  The 
descent  to  the  shrine  is  by  a  double  flight  o4' 
steps,  8mI  112  lamps  are  kept  con^taotlj  bom- 
ing  romd  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  it  k 
intended  to  place  the  statue  of  Pius  VI.  which  is 
being  executed  by  Canova.  The  Pope  is  to  be 
represented  i^neeliug*  and  looiung  towards  the 
tomb  of  the  apostle :  an  appropriate  attitude  for 
a  Roman  pontiff:  but  considering  the  peculiar 
sanctity  of  the  i)Iace,  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
fitter  that  no  other  monument  should  occupy 
the  spot:  at  least  there  seems  na  reeraa  why 
Pius  VI.  should  have  an  honour  conlierred  upon 
him,  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since 
St.  Peter  himself. 

Opposite  to  each  arch  of  the  na?e  is  a  chapel 
recessed  back  IVom  the  side  aisles.  These  dmpefe 
are  each  of  them  well  worthy  of  observation,  from 
the  splendid  decorations,  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Mosaio>wotk  and  the  rich- 
est marbles  are  scattered  about  them  widi  the 
greatest  profusion,  and  almost  all  of  them  con- 
tain a  specimen  of  that  wonder  of  the  art, 
pictures  execuCed  in  Mosaic.  There  are  al- 
together 29  altars  in  St.  Peter's,  over  each  of 
which  is  one  of  thetie  Mosaic  pictures^  of  which 
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some  description  may  be  here  introduced.  Se- 
veral tine  paintings  were  at  different  times  exe- 
cuted for  this  chnrch  by  the  greatest  masters, 
and  for  a  thne  occupied  the  stations  appointed 
to  thera  :  but  it  being  found,  that  the  walls  of  the 
church  were  too  damp,  it  was  very  judiciously 
determined  to  remove  the  paintings  to  a  safer 
place)  and  have  copies  taken  of  them  in  Mosaic, 
Consequently  there  is  only  one  painting  of  any 
size  or  excellence  iu  St.  Peter's,  and  that  is  in 
oils  upon  the  wall,    it  represents  the  fail  of  Si- 
mon Magus,  painted  by  Francesco  Vanni»  and 
as  the  story  is  not  canonical,  it  was  not  ordered 
to  be  copied  in  Mosaic.    Such  is  the  reason 
given;  but  if  true,  the  government  must  after- 
wards have  become  less  scrupulous,  as  another 
ptctnre  of  the  same  subject  by  Battobi  has  been 
copied  :  the  Mosaic  is  now  in  St.  Peters,  and 
the  original  painting  is  in  the  Certosa.  Simon 
Magus  having  gone  to  Rome  before  St»  Pete 
arrived  •  there,  presched  very  heretical  and 
moral  doctrines.    He  pleased  Nero  exceedingly, 
and  gave  out,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  should 
ascend  into  heaven.    The  coniederate  dflemona 
assisted  him  in  rising  from  the  earth,  bnt  at  the 
prayers  of  St.  Peter,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
fractured  bis  legs ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
died  in  the  year  tki  or  67.    So  says  tradition  t 
The  fiakitings  that  vrere  removed  are  mostly  to 
be  SI  en  in  the  church  of  the  Certosa,  S.  Maria 
degU  Angioli.   Copieh  were  also  tai^eu  of  the 
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niosl  celebrated  paintings  in  other  churches,  and 

all  of  them  are  now  in  St.  Peter's. 

The  building  where  this  Mosaic- work  is  car- 
ried on  is  not  far  from  the  cathedral,  and  Ibrms 
part  of  that  which  was  (and  I  am  afraid  is  still) 
used  for  the  office  of  the  Inquisition.  The  small 
pieces*  which  when  put  together  compose  the 
pictufe*  are  a  fitrified  snbetanee  called  SmaUtt 
compounded  of  glass,  lead,  and  tin;  and  I  was 
assured,  that  there  are  15000  different  shades  of 
colour.  When  Urban  Vlll.  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  substituting  Mosaics  for  the  paintings, 
the  substance  used  was  marble :  and  Gio.  Bat- 
tista  Calendra  of  Vercclli  copied  the  painting  of 
Michael  the  archangel  by  Arpina.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  there  was  too  great  a  glare  pro- 
duced by  the  polish  of  the  marble,  and  it  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a  material  for  Mosaic. 

Of  the  skill  of  the  ancients  in  Mosaic  we  have 
many  proofs  remaining,  which  have  suffered  but 
little  from  time,  besides  the  testimony  of  Pliny, 
who  mentions  the  excellence  to  which  the  art 
had  attained.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  in- 
duce us  to  believe,  that  the  ancients  at  all  ap- 
proached to  the  perfection  which  the  modems 
may  boast.  The  art  seems  never  to  have  been 
lost  in  Rome;  and  we  have  spt  cimtns  remaining 
of  almost  every  period  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
painting  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed. 
Tiraboschi''  shews,  that  under  the  Goths  and 
4  Tom.  iii.  part  1.  p.  bO>  149. 
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Lombards  Mosaic-work  was  not  neglected  :  and 
we  may  see  a  specimen  of  the  eighth  century  at 
the  Scala  Sanki^  near  the  Lateran.  This  at 
least  may  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  arts,  in 
which  the  moderns  have  excelled  the  ancients : 
indeed  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  effect  produced,  without  seeing  these 
master-pieces  in  St.  Peter's.  At  a  distance  and 
in  certain  lights  even  an  experienced  eye  might 
fancy  them  to  be  paintings  ;  and  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  colours  are  as  durable 
as  the  substances  themselves,  after-ages  will  have 
to  appeal  to  these  pictures  as  a  proof  of  the  con- 
ception of  a  Uaffael  or  a  Domenichino,  when 
the  originals  of  those  great  masters  have  been 
totally  obliterated.  These  Mosaic  pictures  cost 
about  20000  crowns  (£4546)  apiece.  The  best  is 
said  to  be  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Petronilla,  the 
original  of  which  is  now  in  the  Capitol.  The  Mo- 
saics, which  ornament  the  cupolas  of  the  several 
chapels,  and  likewise  the  great  cupola  itself, 
(the  whole  interior  of  which  is  covered  with 
themi)  produce  a  most  brilliant  eifect :  but  when 
viewed  near,  they  are  found  to  be  executed  in 
the  roughest  style,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  seen. 

The  chapel,  where  the  mass  is  daily  celebrated, 
is  on  the  left-hand  upon  entering  the  church. 
There  is  nothing  particular  to  make  it  observ- 
able :  the  organ  is  a  good  one,  and  at  vespers 
on  Sunday  evening  there  is  always  a  great  con- 
Gonrse  of  people,  particularty  of  foreigners,  to 
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hear  the  mamc,  which  is  g:eii«rally  extroinely 

beautiful.  Sermons  are  preached  here  upon  the 
customary  occasions. 

lo  the  first  chapel  on  the  right  band,  called 
that  of  the  Crucifix,  is  a  6gure  of  the  Vir^n  aup- 
porting  a  dead  Christ,  whicli  is  called,  as  such 
subjects  always  are,  a  Pieid,  It  is  the  work  of 
Alicbael  Angelo»  and  is  considered  one  of  bis 
earliest  performances,  having  been  executed  by 
him  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  at  tlie  expence  of 
John,  Cardinal  of  S.  Denis,  ambassador  from  the 
King  of  France.  Some  have  found  fault  with  it» 
because  the  son  is  represented  as  an  older  per* 
son  than  his  mother.  Several  copies  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Rome  and  elsewlierc.  Marini  has 
these  lines  upon  it,  which  have  been  much  ad- 
mired': 

SaMO  BOT  ^  oottei 

Che  Tcstinto  figliol  frcddo  (|ual  gluaccio 
Sosticn  pictosa  in  braccio : 

Sasso  piu  presto  sei, 

Tu,  chc  nan  piangi  alia  pieta  di  lei, 
Anzi  sei  piu  ciie  sasso^ 
Che  suor  ancg  ds'  sasa  il  piaoto  atcire, 
£i  asMi  ai  apemro  al  $uo  morlre. 

She  is  not  stone,  who  bears 
Her  lifeless  Son,  with  icy  stifibess  cold. 
In  her  arms*  tenderest  fold : 

But  thou  art  atooy  grown,  . 

'  Madrigalu,  151. 
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Thou,  who  at  grief  like  this  hast  shed  no  tears : 
Nay  thou  art  more  than  stone, 
For  rocks  will  weep,  and  pour  a  trickling  tide, 
And  rocks  were  rent  in  twain,  when  Jesus  died. 

A  liat  of  some  of  the  relics  preserved  in  thb 

chapel  may  be  considered  curious;  nucIi  as  some 
wood  of  the  true  cross;  part  of  the  cradle,  the 
bay,  and  the  manger,  connected  with  the  nati- 
Tity;  part  of  the  Teil  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  some 
of  her  hair ;  part  of  Joseph*s  cloak  and  girdle ; 
some  ashes  of  John  the  Baptist ;  one  finger  of 
St.  Peter;  le  aniiehissime  imagini  (whetlier  in 
painting  or  sculpture  is  not  stated)  of  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul ;  St.  Luke's  head ;  one  finger  and 
one  shoulder  of  St.  Stephen.  The  pillar  also  is 
in  this  chapel,  against  which  Christ  leaned  when 
he  preached  to  the  people.  It  is  one  of  the  twelve 
which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  as  having 
stood  round  the  high  altar  in  the  old  church. 

In  mentioning  the  curiosities  of  this  church, 
the  statue  of  St  Peter  should  not  be  omitted, 
which  stands  against  tbe  last  pillar  of  the  nave, 
near  to  the  Baldacchino.  A  Roman  antiquary* 
informs  us,  that  this  was  made  by  order  of  St. 
Leo  out  of  the  bronze  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus ;  and  that  it  was  intended  as  an  oflering 
for  St.  Peter  having  liberated  Rome  from  the 
fury  of  Attila.  There  was  a  marble  statue  of  St. 
Peter  outside  of  the  old  church  over  a  gate  in 

*  Tmrigiii*  de  Cfypt.  Vat  p.  1^. 
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the  portico,  which  was  held  in  great  veneration, 
and  is  now  in  the  Grotte  Vaticane.  The  work- 
manship of  the  present  one  is  extremely  rude; 
and  though  it  is  called  a  bronze  statae,  it  has 
mnch  more  the  appearance  of  iron.  It  is  the 
figure  which  is  so  frequently  kissed  by  the  faith- 
ful: no  Catholic  will  pass  it  without  going  through 
the  ceremony ;  and  the  nsoal  form  is  to  kiss  the 
foot  two  or  three  times,  pressing  the  forehead 
against  it  between  each  salutation  :  some  will  re- 
peat each  ceremony  much  oftener.  The  right 
foot  projects  for  this  purpose,  and  great  part  of  it 
is  worn  away  by  the  operation. 

The  tribune  is  extremely  rich,  but  in  bad  taste, 
from  a  large  glory,  which  forms  the  principal 
feature^  and  which  is  remarkable  for  being  al- 
most, if  not  absolutely,  the  only  piece  of  stained 
glass  in  Rome.  The  bronze,  which  is  used  so 
plentifully  in  its  decoration,  is  said  to  have  come 
from  the  Pantheon,  as  well  as  that  of  which  the 
Baldacchino  is  composed.  Within  a  large  chair 
of  bronze,  raised  a  considerable  height,  is  the 
identical  seat  which  St.  Peter  and  many  of  his 
successors  used ;  but  it  is  completely  cased  in  its 
outer  cohering,  which  was  made  in  ld67 ;  and 
this  precious  relic  can  only  be  seen  by  mounting 
an  internal  staircase.  It  is  reported  to  be  of 
wood,  with  ornaments  of  ivory  and  gold.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  temerity  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  this  chair  after  what  Bonanni  has 
said  upon  the  subjects  The  reader  may  perhaps 

*  C.  xzui  p.  131. 
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wish  lo  see  the  passage,  but  he  must  not  expect 
me  to  incur  the  penalties  of  it  by  attempting  to 

refute  it.  **  This  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which 
*'  he  occupied  as  universal  pastor,  till  he  suffered 
**  death  for  Christ's  sake.  This  fact  has  been  so 
**  ftilly  proved,  that  the  few  sectaries  who  deny 

it  must  be  most  barefaced,  or  a  set  of  children, 
*'  and  silly  children  too,  such  as  Velcinus,  whom 
**■  Roflensis  has  refuted,  Sebastian  of  France,  and 

some  obscure  Englishmen  to  be  found  in  Saun* 
**  ders."  Besides  the  danger  of  classing  our* 
selves  amongst  these  our  unfortunate  country- 
men, it  would  be  lost  labour  to  dispute  the 
question,  after  the  arguments  which  are  adduced 
by  Bonanni.  In  the  first  place,  the  miracles  that 
faaye  been  wrought  by  it  fully  attest  its  apostoli- 
cal antiquity.  Secondly,  Calvin  doubted,  because 
it  was  made  of  wood,  so  perishable  a  material. 
"  But  if  this  were  a  true  ground  for  doubt,** 
says  the  honest  Bonanni,  ''the  true  cross  and  the 
**  cradle  of  our  Saviour  are  made  of  wood,  as  are 

several  statues  of  the  saints,  and  nobody  doubts 
"  about  them." 

The  chair  is  supported  by  two  fathers  of  the 
Latin  Church,  Augustin  and  Ambrose,  and  two 
of  the  Greek,  Chrysostom  and  Athanasius.  St. 
Augustin  was  bom  in  354,  at  Tagasta  in  Nu- 
midia,  and  died  in  430.  St.  Ambrose  was  bora 
in  333  or  340,  at  Treves,  and  died  in  397.  St. 
Chrysostom  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  347,  made 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  397,  and  died  in 
407.   St  Athanasius  was  bora  about  294,  in 
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Egypt;  was  made  patriarch  of  Alexandria  ia 
326*  and  after  being  several  times  expelled  and 

reinstated,  died  in  373.  These  men  were  worthy 
of  supporting  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  deserve 
much  ampler  mention  than  this  dry  ofaroiiiGle  of 
their  births  and  deaths.  It  wUl  be  found  in  some 
accounts,  that  all  the  four  supporters  are  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  that  the  two  others  are 
St.  Jerom,  who  was  bom  in  340,  at  Stndon  m 
Dalroatia,  and  died  in  4S0;  and  St.  Crregory, 
who  was  a  Roman,  and  pope  from  590  to  his 
deatli  in  (i04.  But  the  former  account  is  the 
true  one.  The  steps  which  lead  up  to  tins 
church  are  of  porphyry,  and  served  for  tfaemns 
purpose  in  the  old  church. 

Of  the  monuments,  though  much  deserves  U) 
be  said,  I  cannot  attempt  a  detailed  descriptioii. 
From  the  instances  being  so  few  where  works  of 
this  nature  command  general  and  unmixed  ap- 
probation, it  would  seem,  that  to  design  a  goad 
monument  is  among  the  most  difficult  branehes 
of  the  art.  J^ven  where  a  tomb  alone  is  to  be 
executed,  w  ithout  any  ligures  real  or  allegorical, 
success  is  but  rarely  obtainefi;  and  the  difficulty 
must  be  considerably  inereased,  where  figures «or 
groupes  of  figures  are  to  be  represented.  The 
ancients  and  the  modems  seem  to  have  had  dif- 
lerent  ideas  upon  this  subject.  From  the  momi- 
ments  which  remain  to  us  of  former  times,  it 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  customary  in  an- 
cient Greece  or  lipme  to  consider  statues  as  part 
of  a  sepulchral  ornament:  they  were  satisfied 
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with  a  sarcophagus,  ar  some  other  tomb,  sculp* 
tftted  ki4eed  odcasionaUy  with  bae-reliefs  or 
busts,  %a!t  very  <Uffer0iit  from  the  modem  taste, 

wl^ich  m  all  moniuncnts  to  s^reat  characters  re- 
presents figures  as  large  as  lite,  aad  sometimes 
nothing  else  but  'figures.  Oar  own  St.  Paul's 
and  Westminster  Abbey  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  remark  :  and  perhaps  what  has  been  said 
above  of  the  few  successful  specimens^  will  also 
be  borne  out  in  tiiese  two  collections. 

Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction,  whirfi 
so  frequently  arises  in  viewing  these  works,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  want  of  any  fixed  rales  and  prin* 
ciples  of  criticism  to  guide  us  in  contemplating 
them  :  and  this  comes  immedialely  from  the  fact 
mentioned  above  of  the  ancients  having  left  no 
models  of  this  kind.  In  Ghrecian  buildings  of 
modem  erection  we  praise  the  architect  not  for 
the  originality  of  his  genius,  but  for  the  correct- 
ness of  his  taste ;  and  according  as  he  has  ad- 
hered to  or  departed  from  the  stnct  rules  fm- 
scribed  to  him  from  antiquity,  is  the  degree  of 
praise  which  we  bestow  upon  him.  In  painting 
w.e  have  no  ancient  standards  left  by  which  we 
can  judge ;  but  who  wiU  deny,  that  in  forming 
onr  opinion  of  a  modem  picture  we  go  back  as 
far  as  we  can,  and  we  always  compare  it  with 
the  productions  of  the  early  masters  !  Even  in 
poetry,  a  wildness  of  imagination  (which  is  oaly 
originality  under  different  forms)  Is  censured  as 
a  fault ;  and  all  branches  of  composition,  whether 
epic,  dramatic,  or  pastoral,  are  submitted  to  pre* 
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scribed  laws  and  canons  before  judgment  is 
passed.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I  presume 
to  condemn  what  1  allow  is  practised  by  all.  It 
is  perhaps  inherent  in  our  nature  to  look  up  to  au- 
thority in  forming  an  opinion:  those  who  have  no 
taste  of  their  own,  either  natural  or  acquired, 
must  adopt  the  sentiments  of  others,  unless  they 
submit  to  being  either  silent  upon  such  subjects, 
or  to  expose  themselves  to  constant  ridicule : 
and  even  those  who  are  said  to  have  the  finest 
taste,  must  have  imbibed  such  notions  before 
they  were  capable  of  judging  for  themselves  :  so 
that  insensibly,  and  without  being  conscious  of 
it,  they  are  speaking  what  they  have  learnt  from 
their  predecessors,  while  they  fancy  that  they  are 
tittering  tlieir  own  sentiments.  In  fact,  taste  may 
be  defined  an  habitual  and  extemporaneous 
agreement  with  the  majority  of  mankind  upon 
subjects  which  were  at  first  arbitrary. 

For  sepulchral  monuments  no  rules  seem  to 
have  been  laid  down,  nor  are  any  particular  mo- 
dels appealed  to.  In  inscriptions  there  are  cer- 
tain turns  of  expression  which  are  considered 
classical ;  and  in  these  it  is  generally  reckoned 
better  to  follow  precedent,  than  to  adopt  new 
phrases :  which  again  confirms  the  observation 
made  above,  that,  whenever  we  can,  we  form 
our  judgments  upon  the  most  ancient  authority 
which  remains  to  us.  But  in  the  fashion  of  our 
monuments  we  have  adopted  designs  which  the 
ancients  seem  not  to  have  countenanced ;  and 
as  yet  we  are  by  no  means  agreed  amongst 
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ourselves,  as  to  what  is  to  be  held  classical  in 
this  way. 

If  these  remarks  contain  any  truth,  they  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  different  opinions  which 
are  expressed  as  to  the  monuments  in  St.  Petei's. 
The  finest  are  those  erected  to  the  popes.  The 
deceased  pontiff  is  generally  represented  as  large 
as  liie ;  and  the  attitude  of  benediction,  which 
is  commonly  assigned  to  them,  as  well  as  their 
official  robes,  are  by  no  means  the  best  suited 
for  sculptural  effect.  The  statue  of  Clement  X. 
by  Ercole  Ferrata,  is  an  instance  of  this.  He  is' 
sitting,  and  the  whole  attitude  is  extremely 
formal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Innocent 
VUl.  in  bronze,  by  Ant.  Pollajolo.  That  of 
Gregory  XIII.  is  much  better,  which  was  ex* 
ecuted  in  phiister  by  Prospero  of  Brescia.  Leo 
XI.  by  Algardi  is  also  sitting,  and  extremely  like 
Clement  X.  but  his  eyes'  not  being  tamed  in  an 
unmeaning  way  upon  the  spectator,  or  rather 
upon  nothing,  the  effect  prodnced  is  not  so 
formal ;  which  shews  how  very  little  is  sufficient 
tagife  a  character  to  a  picture  or'  a  statue ;  for 
the  two  figures  are  in  every  way  similar,  and  the 
drapery  equally  inelegant.  The  figure  of  Alex- 
ander YIl.  is  kneeling,  which  might  be  thought 
a  becoming  posture  for  a  Christian  monument: 
but  sculpture  has  more  to  do  with  gi*andeur  and 
animation,  than  with  piety  and  humility.  These 
virtues  are  delightful  when  practised,  but  there  is 
nothing  ]>leasing  or  edifying  in  immoveable  and 
inanimate  devotion.   Besides  which,  the  mass  of 
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drapery  is  (ar  too  heavy,  and  we  waul  to  sea  Ae- 

sculptor  s  skill  displayed  in  something  more  tliaa 
tl)e  mere  face  and  hands.  , 

Figures  of  aUegoncal  design  are  often  iatvo*^ 
duced.  In  the  moamnent  to  the  rifblr  of  St. 
Peters  chair,  two  figures  wiH  be  observed  at  tlie 
foot  of' the  pope,  Paul  III.  which  represent  Pru- 
dence and  Justice*  The  figure  of  Justice  has 
ber  drapery  p.irtly  eomfiosed  o£  bronast  whick 
accords  extremely  ill  with  llie  marble.  The  rea- 
son of  this  iDcongruity  arose  from  ike  delicate 
scrapies  of  one  of  the  popes,  who»  beingsboeked  at 
the  naked  figure  which  Giacomo  della  Porta  had 
placed  upon  the  touib  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Angelo>  ordered  it  to  be  covered  in  the 
way  which  we  now  see  by  Bernini. 

The  monument  corresponding  to  this  on  the 
other  sidt^  of  St.  Peter's  chair  is  to  Ui  ban  VHI. 
akso  by  Bernini.  The  stalue  of  the  pope  is  in 
bfonze,  and,  like  the  otbens^  not  pleasing.  06 
the  allegorical  figures  below.  Charity  on  the 
right  is  beautifully  designed  and  executed.  1 
should  almost  prefer  it  to  those  on  the  tomb  e€ 
Paul  III.  which  are  so  anoch^  admired.  There-  is. 
too  much  formality  and<  study  in  time  beinig 
placed  back  to  back,  and  turning  round  to  look 
at  each  other.  The  figure  of  Charity  is  perfect 
nature.  She  seems  wholly  intenil  upun-  ibe  two' 
children,  without  appearing  to  study  an  attitude 
for  tlie  artist ;  which  is  what  all  painters  and 
sculptors,  should  endeavour  to  avoid.  Dealh  is 
represented,  as  iaseribing  Urbun's  aame-  in.  a 
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book,  upon  wfakb  Cardiml  Rapacciblio  wrote 
tbi»  epigram : 

Bernin  si  vivo  il  grantle  Urbano  ha  finto, 
E  si  ne*  (luri  bronzi  e  ralma  impressa, 
Che  per  torgli  la  fo,  la  Morte  stcssa 

Sta  su'l  Sqiolcio,  k  dimoitmiio  estiDto. 

Soch  life,  such  warmth,  Bernini's  touch  can  shed. 
So  stamp'd  in  bronze  the  very  soul  appears. 
That  o*er  the  tomb  the  grisly  tyrant  reanf 

His  form,  to  tell  us^that  the  soul  is  fled. 

Amoiigst  these  monunenCs,  which  have  ei&- 

pleyed  some  of  the  best  sculptors  in  Italy,  that 
tO'Ciemeot  XIII.  by  Canova  challenges  a  com- 
pttison^  witii  any.  The  genkis  of  Death  is  one  q6 
tiw  ineet  eoiice|itioDe  of  the  art,  and  as  finely 
executed.  A  similar  tigure  may  be  seen  at 
Vienna  in  the  momunent  to  the  Archduchess 
GiuriatinB^  in  tfie  ehench  of  the  Aiigustins»  which 
ie  also  the  wot k  of  Canova.  The  corresponding 
figure,  that  oi'  Religion,  is  certainly  not  so  success- 
ful, and  may  be  called  disproportioned  and 
eluwj.  Two  Ikms,  bowerer,  one  sleeping^  the 
othsv  with  a  fevocioiM  air»  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  stamp  the  sculptor's  fame:  they  are 
amongst  die  finest  speciniene' of  aculptare  whick 
Roimcatt' boast 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  dome, 
something  may  be  said  of  the  subterraneous  part, 
er  GvMc  Vatieam$9  tmder  the  high  altar.  No 
wennan'  ia*  allowed  to  enter  this  part  of  the 
church,  except  on  the  second  festival  of  Pente- 
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cost,  and  then  the  same  prohibitioii  is  extended  to 

men.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  this  is 
part  of  the  original  church,  and  is  said  to  be 
that  which  was  built  over  the  burial-ground  of 
the  Christians,  who  suffered  in  the  early  perse- 
cutions. The  old  paveraent  is  still  preserved, 
eleven  feet  below  that  of  the  present  church,  and 
the  antiquary  will  be  interested  with  some  paint- 
ings, which  represent  views  of  the  former  Basi- 
lica. The  tombs  of  the  early  popes  are  curious, 
as  are  some  old  bas-reliefs,  and  some  very  an- 
cient statoes  of  St.  Peter.  Upon  a  stone  here 
are  the  words  of  the  grant,  by  which  the 
Countess  Matilda  bequeathed  her  possessions  to 
the  papal  see.  It  is  dated  1102.  Adrian  IV. 
the  Irish  pope,  is  buried  here,  and  several  charac- 
ters distinguished  in  history.  Amongst  other 
tombs  are  those  of  the  Stuart  family,  with  in- 
scriptions to  James  III.  Charles  III.  and  Henry 
IX.  (Cardinal  of  York,)  who  are  all  styled  kings 
of  Great  Britain,  France^  and  Ireland.  In  the 
church  above  there  is  a  handsome  monument  to 
Maria  Clementina,  Queen  of  Charles  III.  erected 
at  the  expence  of  the  cathedral,  which  cost  4091 
pounds.  She  is  also  presented  with  the  crown 
of  France  among  her  other  titles.  Opposite  to 
this  a  monument  has  lately  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Cardinal  Yoric,  which  is  executed  by 
Canova.  The  present  King  of  England  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  expence  of  it,  but  it  is 
represented  as  being  no  very  successful  specimen 
.of  that  great  sculptor's  talents. 
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What  principally  makes  St.  Peter's  the  wonder 

of  the  world  is  the  cupola.  The  enormous  size 
of  the  four  supports  of  it  has  been  already  mea- 
tioned.  They  sre  about  240  feet  in  circum^ 
ference,  and  178  in  height.  Each  of  the  four 
has  two  niches  in  front,  one  above  the  other.  In 
the  lower  ones  are  statues  of  saints,  and  some  of 
the  most  precious  relics  are  preserved  in  them. 
S.  Veronica  has  her  veil  or  sudarium :  S.  Helena 
has  part  of  the  true  cross :  8.  Andrew  (whose 
statue  is  the  best  of  the  four,  and  is  the  work  of 
Fiammingo)  takes  chai^  of  his  own  head :  and 
the  fourth  statue  is  that  of  S.  Lonjrinus,  the 
soldier,  who  pierced  our  Saviour*s  side.  Some 
remarks  may,  be  made  upon  these  statues  and 
relics. 

It  is  unfortunate,  or  at  least  suspicious,  for  this 
.sudarium  of  S.  Veronica,  that  there  are  no  less 
than  six  rival  ones  shewn  in  different  places, 
viz.  Turin,  Milan,  Cadoin  in  Perigort,  Besancon, 
Compeign,  and  Aix-la-Cliapelle.  That  at  Cadoin 
has  fourteen  bulls  to  declare  it  genuine ;  that  at 
Turin  has  only  four°:  what  credentials  the  other 
churches  may  be  able  to  produce^  1  have  not 
learned.  Perhaps  however  all  our  suspicions 
may  be  removed  by  an  explanation  given  to  me 
by  a  person  at  Rome,  that  the  linen,  which  & 
Veronica  applied,  consisted  of  diflferent  folds; 
consequently  the  impression  of  the  countenance 
went  through  all  of  them,  and  each  successive 
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Md  mint  lie  m  gemiine  aa  the  other.   Thm  is 

alsa  another  way  of  reeonciling  these  eonfiicting 

claicDS.  The  authentic  accounts  make  three 
folds  iaihe  oogiual  handkerchief;  but  the  cloth, 
whieh  ime*  wrapped  round  oiu  Saiiowr'e  heed,  ior 
the  sepulchre,  reoeured  the  same  miraculous  im- 
pression of  his  features;  and  it  is  said,  that  this 
ifl  the  treasure  preserved  at  Turin.  After  all  it 
8MBM  dodbt£iil»  wliether  we  are  to  take  Veronica 
for  the  name  of  a  woman,  or  of  the  sudaiium' 
iteelf.  Marianas  Scotus,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh 
ccatory^ia  the  first  who  makes  any  mention  of 
such  a  pevaoa  having  exiated.  Hetellaus^iipoathe 
authority  of  one  Methodiu!<,  that  Tiberius  being 
ill'Of  a  leprosy,  and  having  heard  much  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  sent  ambassadors  into  Judea. 
Accordingly  a.  woman,  named  Berenice,  came 
to  Rome,  and  cured  the  i^uiperor  by  an  appli- 
catinn  of  the  sudarium,  which  was  in  her  posses- 
aiott.  She  had  offered  it  to  our  Saviour  as  .  be 
was.  going  to  be  erucified,  and  was  labouring 
under  the  weight  of  the  crubs :  his  features  re- 
mained impressed  upon  it ;  and  engravings  may 
be  bought  in  Bome,.  which  are  copied  from  this 
selic.  The  fourtb  of  February,  is  saesed  to  thid 
saint;  and  however  the  question  may  be  decided 
as.  to  her  i&d  or  fabuious  eiuatence,  she  receives 
tbe  iMMtycffs.  of  bar  vetariea  as.  regularljr  aa  her 
conipeiiieaft  in  the  calendar. 

The  Volto  Santo  was  placed  in  707  by  John 
VII.  in  an  altar  erected  by  him  within  an  oratory 
of  the  old  Basiliea*.  Aftsi  being  removed  sue- 
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emmly  to  the  chuicb  of  Si  Spirito  m  Sansiav. 

and  to  the  Rotoiida,  it  waa  finally  deposited  in 
ita  preaoat  aituatioa  in  1 606.  It  was  formerly 
ktpt  wubf'  six  keysv  encdi  o£  which  was  in  tha 
caBto'df*  oi  4Mk9eoM  ftMsHwa*:  U  ia  now  seeimd 
by  three  keys,  one  ot  wliich  is  kept  by  the  pope. 
Tlie  frama  was.  ipvea  by  (liree  Venetians  in  13^0. 
t  saw  Ihia  premoa  adie  eidiihiled  at  Eaalnr;  but 
the- height  waa  sa  great,  whera  the  person'  stood 
who  displayed  tt^  that  notliing-  satisfactory  could 
be  seen ;  it  certmnly  had  the  figure  of  a  human, 
countemnoe. 

S»  Hslena;  as-  iat  kao!wn>  wa»  naother  o£ 
the  Emperor  Coustaitdue,  and,  as  some  have 
Ittbouoed  to  pro^,  of  English  birth;  Among  the 
rest  Baronius  aaaerte  this  story».  making  Hekmir. 
<Oi  be  daughter  of  Coel,  a  Brittsh  Prince.  But 
Gibbon  contraciicts  if,  and  apparently  with  rea- 
son, was  canonized  for  bnoging  the  tnas^ 
moas  to.  ltd]!  from  Jerusalem:  the  histoiiy  06 
which  evewt  is  this.  The  empress,  he^iri&g  a  great 
wish  to  discover  the  true  cross,  made  a  journey 
to  Jenttslem  for  that  purpose,  where  there  seems 
to  hsM  been,  a  tradition  tfaaife  it  had  been  baned, 
and  the  spo^  was  known.  Nicephorus  Callistus' 
says^,  that  she  had  »  speciaJ  revelation  from^ 
God  asi  to  the  place  o£  its  cemeaknent.  But 
SKCording  lo  the^  BMian-  Imvkiry  her  snecesa. 
was  nol  so  miraculously  obtained.  liavin;<  con»- 
veoed  a.grea^  number,  of  Jews».and.  demanded  o£ 

'  C.  14.      '  Lib.  viu.  c.  96. 
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them  the  desired  infonnation,  they  refused  lo 

impart  it ;  upon  which  she  threatened  to  put  them 
to  death;  and  they  at  length  confessed,  that 
Judas,  one  of  their  number*  cou&d  disclose  the 
secret.  He  however  was  equally  obstinate,  until 
he  had  passed  several  days  without  food  in  a 
dry  cistern,  where  the  empress  had  placed  him 
to  break  his  silence.  Hunger  at  length  prevailed 
over  religious  obstinacy,  and  he  led  the  impa- 
tient empress  to  the  spot.  Search  was  imme- 
diately made,  and  three  crosses  were  dug  up. 
Still  however  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  was  the  cross  that  had  borne  our  Saviour; 
for  though  the  superscription  was  found,  it  was 
not  attached  to  any  of  them.  The  faith  of  the 
empress  soon  hit  upon  an  expedient.  A  woman, 
who  laboured  under  some  sickness,  was  made  to 
touch  successively  each  cross ;  two  of  them  pro- 
duced no  efiiect,  but  the  third  cured  her.  This 
was  of  course  the  true  cross.  Part  of  it  was 
put  ia  a  silver  chest,  and  left  where  it  was  found : 
the  rest  with  the  nails  and  superscription  was 
sent  to  Constantine,  who  was  at  Rome.  Fie 
placed  one  of  the  nails  in  the  helmet  which  he 
wore  in  battle,  and  another  in  the  frontlet  of  his 
horse :  the  other  came  by  some  means  into  the 
possession  of  the  King  of  France.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  on  the  third  of  May,  3M,  and 
the  event  is  still  commemorated  by  the  Romish 
church  on  that  day*.    Fragments  of  this  cross 

*  Vid.  Ruffinus,  lib.  i.  c.  8 ;  lib.  z.  c.  20.  Socrates,  l>b.  i. 
c.  17*   Sozom.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 
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have  been  dispersed  all  over  Christendom,  at 

least  several  churches  pretend  to  have  portions 
of  it.  Indeed  as  it  was  said  miraculously  to 
increase,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  faithful,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  multiplied  speci- 
mens of  it. 

The  head  of  St.  Andrew  was  sent  from  Greece 
lo  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pius  V.  His  body 
^whether  headless  or  no  1  cannot  learn)  rests 
under  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Amalphi, 
which  was  dedicated  to  him  in  1208,  by  Cardi- 
nal Capuano,  who  brought  his  remains  thither 
from  Constantinople. 

The  most  extraordinary  canonization  is  that 
of  lionginus,  the  soldier,  who  pierced  our  Sa- 
viour*s  side  *.  Tradition  says,  that  having  been 
baptized  by  the  apostles,  he  became  a  monk,  and 
converted  great  numbers  to  Christianity  in  Cap- 
padocia,  where  at  length  he  suflered  martyrdom 
onder  Octavius.  This  happened  at  Cssarea. 
His  tongue  was  cut  out  and  his  teeth  extracted, 
notwithstanding  which  he  held  a  long  conference 
with  the  Grovemor;  all  which  is  preserved  by 
the  Catholic  historians.  At  length  his  head  was 
cut  off.  The  inhabitants  of  Mantua  tell  a  very 
different  story.  They  maintain,  that  be  preached 
there,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  second  year 
after  Christ's  death.    It  certainly  seems  to  be 

*  Perhaps  that  of  the  good  thief  would  equal  it:  for  he  also 
it  in  the  catalogue  of  Bomiah  aainta. 
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the  orlfiodox  opinion,  tbnt  bin  ho4j  was  fovad 

near  Mantua  in  the  year  804,  and  with  it  n.  chest 
containing  some  of  our  Saviour  s  blood.  Tbis 
saint  is  confounded  even  by  CatboKc  'writevs 
witb  the  Centurion,  also  chrisfefied  Lenginus, 
who  bore  testimony  to  our  Saviours  divinity  at 
the  cracifixion.  The  latter  lias  also  been  canon- 
ized, together  with  two  of  bis  fellow-soldkvSi  who 
refused  the  money,  with  which  the  chief-priests 
bribed  the  guard  at  the  sepulchre. 

The  sacred  lance,  which  pierced  our  Sarioiir's 
side,  was  formerly  preserved  witb  this  statue,  but 
it  is  now  kept  in  tlie  t^eneral  repository  for  relics 
over  the  figure  of  S.  Veronica.  In  the  liistory  of 
the  first  cmsade  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  we 
read,  that  after  the  army  bad  taken  Antiocb  in 
1098,  a  Proveiiciil  or  a  Lombard  clerk,  named 
Peter  Barthelemy,  saw  St.  Andrew  in  a  vision, 
who  carried  him  through  the  air  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  shewed  him  the  very  lance  which 
had  |)ierccd  the  side  of  Christ.  Raymond  Count 
of  Tholouse  embraced  the  story :  search  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Barthelemy,  and  at 
length  he  himself  descending  into  the  excavation 
found  the  precious  relie.  The  sacred  lance  was 
carried  before  the  army  in  battle,  and  the  efiect 
it  had  upon  the  soldiers  was  really  nuracolom. 
Still  however  many  were  incredulous;  and  the 
unfortunate  Barthelemy  actually  fell  a  victim  to 
tiis  enthusiasm,  being  consumeil  in  a  fire^  to 
which  he  voluntarily  exposed  himself  bb  an  or- 
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deal.  This  event  was  probably  fatal  to  the 
lance  \ 

That  which  is  preaerved  in  St.  Peter^s  laitB 

upon  very  different  testimony.  It  is  said,  that 
St.  Helena,  besides  finding  the  true  cross  at  Je- 
nmaieni,  discovered  also  the  iron  of  the  lance, 
which  was  carried  to  Constantinoiple.  It  wae 
subseqiu iitly  divided  into  two  parts:  the  point 
'was  kept  in  the  imperial  palace,  the  other  di- 
vision in  the  chnrch  of  St.  John  of  the  rock.  It 
eeems  to  be  uncertain,  whether  the  divisioa  wis 
made  by  Constantine  II.  who  wished  to  i»ive  the 
point  to  Charlemagne  ;  or  whether  Baldwin, 
while  be  was  king  of  Coosl8Dtinople»  patvned  it 
to  (he  Venetians ;  from  whom  it  was  recovered 
by  S.  Louis,  Kinc:  of  France.  However  in  1492, 
Bajazet  the  Second,  Sultan  of  ConstantinopU^ 
sent  the  part,  which  did  not  contain  the  point,  as 
a  present  to  Po[)e  Innocent  VIII.  to  induce  him 
not  to  protect  his  brother  Zizim,  who  disputed 
ihe  throne.  The  Pope  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
mdve  it,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  preserved  in 
the  Vatican.  In  1600  it  was  placed  in  a  magni- 
ficent chapel,  where  was  the  statue  of  Longiniis. 
But  whan  this  cbapel  was  destroyed  by  Julius  II. 
it  was  removed  to  the  care  of  St.  Veronica, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Benedict  XIV. 
in  one  of  his  works  S  assures  us,  tliat  while  he 
was  canon  of  this  Basilica,  he  bad  the  exact 

Vide  Mill's  History  of  the  Crusades, vol.  i.  p.  21 1. 
^  De  Beatific,  et  CanonuL  I V.  p.  2.  c  xxxi.  a.  13. 
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measure  of  the  point  sent  hioi  from  the  Cliapel 
Royal  at  Paris;  and  thai  after  comparing  the 
two  together,  they  corresponded  so  exactly*  that 
no  manner  of  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  iden* 
tity  of  the  two  relics.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
thai  another  lance  is  preserved  in  Nurembeiig^, 
which  makes  similar  pretensions :  bnl  the  ortho- 
dox give  the  preference  to  this  in  St.  Peter's.  It 
would  be  curious  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  the 
Nuremberg  lance  up  lo  that  which  was  found  at 
Antioch»  and  for  which  poor  Barlhelemy  was 
burnt. 

These  rehcs  are  exhibited  on  Grood-Friday 
and  other  days.  No  one  is  allowed  to  visit  the 
place  where  they  are  kept,  unless  he  has  the  rank 
of  a  canon.  And  those  sovereigns  or  illustrious 
persons,  who  have  sought  this  privilege,  have 
first  the  honorary  dignity  of  canon  conferred 
upon  them. 

In  each  of  the  upper  niches  are  two  twisted 
Ci)lunins,  apparently  of  white  marble,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  Titus  from  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  or,  according  to  some  ''^  from 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Their  antiquity 
is  probably  considerable  ;  and  Rafiael  seems  to 
have  copied  them  in  his  cartoon  of  the  healing 
of  the  lame  man  in  front  of  the  temple.  The 
four  pillars,  which  support  the  Baldacchino,  are 
also  taken  from  them.  There  were  twelve  of 
these  twisted  pillars  in  the  old  church,  which 

f  Turrigius  de  Crypt  Vat 
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stood  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  Two  others 
stand  in  ihe  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament :  an* 
other  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  and  the 
twelfth  was  broken  in  the  removal.  Anastasiiis, 
in  his  Lile  of  Gregory  III.  mentions,  that  that 
Pope,  in  740,  placed  six  vohdnkf  (or  nohUUes) 
eolumnas  round  the  altar,  and  that  he  had  them 
from  the  exarch  Eutychius.  Six  others  were  al- 
ready there.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  pillars 
in  the  present  church  are  those  mentioned  by 
Anastasius. 

The  concave  part  of  the  cupola  is  filled  with 
mosaics,  executed  in  the  time  of  Clement  VIIL 
and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Lateran  is  another  mo* 
saic  of  God  the  Father.  Some  of  the  propor- 
tions are  as  follows  From  the  cornice  imme- 
diately above  the  pillars  to  the  aperture  of  the 
lantern,  170  feet :  from  thence  to  the  top  of  the 
cross  110;  which  added  to  the  height  of  the 
supporters  (178)  makes  the  whole  distance  from 
.the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
458  feet.  The  internal  diameter  of  the  cupola  is 
140  feet,  which  is  two  feet  less  than  that  of  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon.  But  at  St.  Peter's  there 
is  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall  to  the  cupola,  be> 
tween  which  is  the  staircase :  so  that  the  diame- 
ter of  the  whole  is  195  feet. 

•  The  cHmenBions  of  all  the  parts  of  this  building  may  he 
seen  at  the  foot  of  the  staircaae  leading  up  to  the  cupola.  This 
in  probably  the  most  accurate  account  of  all,  and  aiisuch  1  liave 
followed  it. 

•         •  •  • 
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The  ascent  Co  the  top  is  tolerably  ea^y.  Il 
comrtiences  by  a  meceaaicM  <of  wdiMd  ftmm 
without  any  steps,  up  which  it  is  said  thai  n 

carriage  might  be  driven.  From  the  roof  of  the 
chnrch,  the  cupolas  (of  which  there  are  six  ovai 
and  lour  octaugular,  besides  the  gneat  ooe)  give 
it  more  the  appearance  of  a  town  than  any  thing 
else,  so  astonishing  is  the  size.  A  great  crack 
may  be  observed  in  the  roof  of  the  nave,  which 
probably  toolt  place  in  the  origins!  settling  of  tho 
building.  From  hence  by  different  staircases, 
and  at  length  between  the  two  walls  of  tlie  cu- 
pola, we  come  to  the  ball,  which  is  Maid  to  c<m* 
tain  sixteen  persons,  and  is  84  feet  in  circumfe. 
renee.  From  the  balustrade  outside  of  the  ball, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  mount  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cross  by  an  iron  ladder,  which  is  in  part  quite 
perpendicular,  and  perhaps  fomidable.  The 
cross  is  13  feet  high. 

Alarm  has  frequently  been  felt  for  the  strength 
rad  safety  of  the  cupola,  and  at  -differaMi  ^mes 
it  has  been  asserted  to  be -ribout  to  Ml.  Between 
the  inner  and  outer  curves  several  bands  of  iron 
may  be  observed :  two  of  these  were  affixed 
l«1ien  'the  building  was  first  raised,  and  the  others 
have  been  added  subseqaently.  The  Matqaie 
Poleni  published  a  work  upon  the  subject,  and  in 
the  Lettere  Pitioriche  are  some  original  letters 
of  his^  dated  1744,  .De  stales,  that  the  bvidSvOf 
iron,  which  wese  pinoed  in  bis  tinei,  wiejjghed 
148407  pounds.  The  cupola  of  the  Duomo  at 
Florence  has  cracked  even  worse  than  that  of 
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St.  Pefei?*,  h«t  M  ibm4s  of  im«  .bMPe  been 
used.    It  may  be  meniiotted,  diat  the  lead  in 

the  /Capola  is  obliged  to  be  considerably  re- 
^medt  if  «ol.  «e0e«i^,  ^about  eve^ry  l^n  years^ 
frott  fhe  comoitMe  .cifiafijt  of  the  .An^nwea,  wifiicb 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  .called  Euranoius.  The 
heat  of  tlie  sun  is  abo  said  to  be  sometimes  so 
ioiense,  tibai  it  fid«Aeft  mfHtfi  tbe  flo^^.  1  have 
Iward  it  meiiliMfd,  an  W  fiimefvt^ion  the  late 
professor  Playfair,  that  this  immense  building 
absorbed  so  much  heat  during  the  summer,  that 
it  msf^t  wM\j  discharged  it  (hrougbout  the 
mnter :  and  icentaiiily  tbe  waiw  Ampenatace  d 
this  church  dwng  jtbe  .cold  weather  at  JElonie 
Ar«ary  remarkai^le. 

This  holds  the.second  rank,  as  a  Bas9ica»  and 
•  it  is  bere  that  the  popes  are  crowned.  Its  name 

is  said  to  be  derived  from  its  being  built  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Piautius  Lateranus,  who 
was  named  for  consnl  in  W»  bat  was  put  tp 
death  by  Nero,  for  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso  ^  It  has  also  been  called  Aurea,  from 
the  splendor  of  its  decorations,  and  Constanti* 
fiiana,  from  its  founder.  The  buildings  to  be 
noticed  are  the  Chnrdi  itself  with  the  Palace  an- 
nexed, the  Baptistery,  and  the  Scala  Santa.  Of 
these  the  Baptistery  is  the  oldest,  and  is  said  to 


'  Tadta^  An.  av.  c.  SO. 
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have  been  erected  by  Constantine,  when  he  wasr 
baptized  by  St.  Sylvester. 

Guicciardini^,  noticing  the  tradition  of  Con- 
stantine  having  given  to  Pope  Sylvester  the  city 
bf  Rome  and  other  towns  and  districts  of  Italy, 
adds,  that  so  far  from  this  being  generally  be- 
lieved, it  was  argued  by  some,  that  all  the  stories 
about  Constantine  and  Sylvester  were  untrue^ 
and  that  they  lived  at  different  times.  We  know 
for  certain  (at  least  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  ecclesiastical  histories  in  this  particular)  that 
Pope  Sylvester  reigned  from  314  to  335;  and  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  Constantine  gained  his 
victory  over  Maxentius  in  312,  and  reigned  till 
337,  80  that  he  undoubtedly  might  have  been 
baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester.  The  remark  of 
Guicciardini  would  lead  us  to  carry  our  scepti* 
cism  too  far  :  and  with  respect  to  Constantine's 
celebrated  donation  to  the  papal  see,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Protestants  is  surely  weakened  biy 
denying  the  two  personages  to  have  been  con- 
temporary. For  if  we  can  shew,  that  the  em- 
peror might  have  given  tlie  temporal  sovereignty 
of  Rome  to  the  Pope,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
his  great  zeal  for  Christianity,  he  did  not  so  be- 
stow it,  this  surely  makes  more  against  the  uaiou 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  than  if  we 
labour  to  prove  by  dates  that  they  did  not  live 
at  the  same  time.  With  respect  to  this  question, 
which  has  excited  so  much  controversy,  thus 

B  Ub.  it. 
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much  U  certauiy  that  Coustantine  and  Sylvester 
were  conteroppraries :  it  is  also  now  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  the  pretended  deed  of  donation  is 
spurious.  Hincmar  Bishop  of  Rheims  is  the 
iirst  to  mention  it,  and  iie  did  not  write  till  850 ; 
the  style  is  excessively  barbarous^  and  the  date 
is  undoubtedly  false;  for  the  year  assigned  is 
315,  and  the  deed  makes  mention  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Constantine  as  having  taken  place  then ; 
which  is  certainly  not  correct.  But  what  is 
stronger  than  all,  Rome  for  a  long  time  after  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  the 
popes  acknowledged  their  sovereignty. 

The  baptism  of  Constantine  was  also  once  a 
subject  of  controversy.  Baronius  positively 
asserts,  that  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester, 
assigns  .to  it  the  year  324,  and  refutes  ail  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  maintain  the  contrary. 
Eusebius  however  who  wrote  in  the  following 
reign,  expressly  says,  that  he  was  baptized  for 
the  first  time, immediately  before  his  death  :  and 
this  opinion  is  now  entertained  by  all  Protestant 
writers,  and  by  some  Catholics  K  There  was  a 
mosaic  in  the  old  ciiurch,  which  represented  the 
circupastance,  under  which  was  written. 

Rex  baptizatur  et  leprse  sorde  lavatur. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Bap- 
tistery, which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Con* 
stantine.   It  js  octangular,  and  ornamented  with 

*  life  of  Constantine,  lib.  iv.  c.  6l.     '  Vide  Gibbon,  c.  20. 
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seviersrl  anctent  eolumiiB:  two  of  porphyry  «viib 
the  tMiiee  ot^p  thm  tffef  pftMieuldrly  oteervaUcF 

at  the  door,  which  leads  W  the  BnMieti.  the 
interior  is  certainly  cdrioas,  and  the  arcWtectore 
be^aks  an  age,  when  ia^  had  dad)y  dege* 
lie^ated :  but  it  Mfis  Hot  6li  ther  iHieie  tbttt  ^pp^^ 
ance  of  antiqrtity,  lthi*fe  I  hafd  attached  fo  «• 
building  of  the  foarth  centui*y.  I  hate  since 
discoveredt  fhftt  PaHadio  considered  it  to  be 
modeM,  9^  inad«  6f  the  ^oib  oiMtieai  binM- 
ings"*.  The  font  is?  erWefttly  intended  (of  ira^ 
mersion,  and  occupies  a  great  proportion  of  the 
building.  Anastashta  ^  describeff  the  font  as^ 
being:  of  porphyry,  tufd  covered  efitlteiy  both 
.  \^ithin  atid  withoat  with  ^Iker,  of  which  the 
weight  was  3008  pounds.  In  the  middle  of  the 
font  ^BB  a  colnmn  of  porphyry.  It  vi  only  iMed 
on  the  Saftirday  befofe  EtaffSt,  tot  baptisring 
Jews  or  other  infidels,  who  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  The  custom  of  having  a  bap- 
tistery diBtitict  from  the  ehureh  is  to  be  found  in 
many  Itatfain  townir.  They  are  generally  fohikd. 

At  Florence  and  at  Pisa  baptisms  could  only  be 
performed  in  one  public  font.  At  Parma  also 
the  Baptistery  is  detached  from  the  Duonio; 

The  Basilica,  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  be  dated 
from  the  time  of  Clement  V.  as  the  old  church, 
(said  also  to  have  been  baill  by  Conslantiiie,) 
was  burnt  in:  1806;  Nioephdiweatplmftfy  says"*^ 

*  Vide  bis  work  upon  architecture^  lib.  iv.  c.  l6.        *  Vita 
Sylvest        Lib.  vil.  c  34,  46. 
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tbat  CoMlMiliiie  built  il,  and  took  the  spade 
ialo  Iris  own  hands  to  turn  up  the  soil  for  a  be-* 

ginning.  This  is  commemorated  in  the  morning 
prajrers  for  the  ninth  of  November.  The  found- 
ation waiB  probably  about  the  year  333.  Leo  HI. 
about  800  had  added  very  much  to  the  old  chorch, 
and  Sergius  III.  in  903,  almost  rebuilt  it,  as  it  had 
suffered  by  an  earthquake  ten  years  before.  Se- 
veral of  the  succeeding  popes  added  to  and  orna- 
mented the  new  church,  which  Clement  V.  began, 
and  the  magnificent  portico  was  added  by  Sextus 
V.  In  this  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Constantine,  found 
in  his  baths.  This  perhaps  should  not  be  called 
a  portico,  as  there  is  no  projection  from  the  build- 
ing: but  I  use  the  term  rather  in  its  ancient  sense 
of  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  whole  front» ' 
and  forming  the  entrance  to  the  chnrch. 

Here,  as  at  St.  Peter  s,  it  might  be  thought  de- 
sirable, that  there  had  been  a  projecting  portico: 
but  the  designs  of  the  two  buildings  are  consi- 
derably different;  and  if  we  complain  of  a  want 
of  simplicity  in  St.  Peter's,  we  shall  do  so  much 
more  at  the  Lateran,  where  the  fondness  of  the 
Italian  architects  for  overloading  their  buildings 
with  ornaments  and  breaking  them  into  minute 
parts  has  been  most  luxuriantly  displayed.  Here, 
as  at  St.  Feter's,  some  part  of  the  bad  effect  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  constructing  a 
balcony  for  the  papal  benediction :  a  recess  of 
this  kind  in  the  front  of  a  building  is  not  oma- 
mentalyand  other  similar  niches  have  been  added 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity*  On  the  top  are  fifteen 
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statues  of  our  Saviour  and  Yarious  saints.  From 
the  colonnade  there  are  five  entrances  into  the 

church  ;  in  tlie  middle  one  is  a  bronze  door, 
which  came  from  what  is  calied  the  Temple  of 
Peace  in  the  Forum.  That  to  the  right  of  it  is 
the  Pcria  SmtUt. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  five  aisles,  and  in 
the  pillars  of  the  nave  are  colossal  statues  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  some  of  which  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  sculpture.  The  high  altar  contains  the 
heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  At  the  altar  of  * 
the  sacrament,  in  tiie  north  transept,  are  two 
bronze  columns,  which  are  asserted  to  be  the 
same  which  Augustus  bad  constructed  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  from  the  beaks  of  the  enemy's 
*  ships,  and  which  Yii^g^l  is  supposed  to  allude  to^ 
when  he  says, 

 navali  surgentes  aere  coiumnae.   Georg.  iii.  29. 

One  of  the  richest  chapels  in  Rome  is  in  this 
church,  that  of  the  Corsiui  family.  The  tomb  of 
Clement  XII.  who  reposes  here,  is  formed  of  a 
noble  antique  urn  of  porphyry,  brought  from  the 
Pantheon".  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  that  in  the  Tribune  there  are  four 
pointed  arches;  and  an  inscription  states,  that 
this  part  of  the  church  was  erected  by  Nicolas 
IV.  who  reigned  from  1288  to  1292;  so  that  this 
must  be  a  portion  which  escapedithe  fire  in  1308, 

■  This  rrnot  the  only  instincc  of  a  Pagran  sarcophagus  being 
consecrated  to  tho  renniins  of  a  pope.  The  tomb  oC  Innoceat 
II.  was  formerly  that  of  Adrian. 
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and  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  whole.  Some  mo- 
saics in  the  concave  part  of  the  Tribune  are  cu- 
rious from  their  antiquity,  but  otherwise  ex- 
tremely rude  and  ugly. 

The  adjoining  palace  was  built  by  Constiintine, 
and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  popes 
made  it  their  residence.  Sextus  V.  rebuilt  it  in 
its  present  magnificent  form ;  and  in  1693  Inno«* 
cent  XII.  turned  it  into  a  hospital  for  the  poor. 

Very  near  to  the  Basilica  is  the  Scala  Santa, 
Part  of  this  belonged  to  the  original  church,  and 
escaped  the  fire  of  1308.   Sextus  V.  added  the 
portico  and  five  staircases.    It  is  that  in  the 
middle  which  gives  the  name  to  the  building. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Pilate's  house 
in  Jerusalem  to  Helena,  apd  people  are  allowed  * 
to  ascend  it  only  on  their  knees.  It  is  comppsed 
of  twenty-eight  steps  of  marble;  but  they  were 
wearing  away  so  fast  from  the  devotion  of  the 
fiiithfuU  that  long  ago  they  were  cased  with 
wood.   This  covering  has  been  twice  renewed, 
and  the  third  already  gives  great  proofs  of  the 
efiect  of  constant  attrition.  Whoever  stops  a  few 
minutes  \iear  this  place  may  have  abundant  op- 
portunities of  seeing  this  operation  performed: 
people  of  all  ranks  and  ages  may  be  observed 
ascending :  and  as  it  takes  about  three  minutes 
to  complete  the  task,  it  must  be  extremely  dis- 
agreeable and  fatiguing.    They  return  by  one 
of  the  lateral  staircases,  which,  not  having  the  < 
same  sanctity  as  the  first,  may  be  descended  in 
the  ordinary  way.   I  never  passed  *by  the  place 
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witiMiiil  nemg  Mme  peroont  cliiriiiny  m  thflir 

kneeSr  and  geiiferaUy  a  considerable  nnmbtr* 
To  a  Catholic  no  doubt  there  is  merit  in  tlie  act 
itself ;  but  there  is  also  at  the  lop  a  very  m&ted 
painting  oi  our  Savioiur  to  attract  hb  dev<4ton, 
and  to  encourage  him  in  the  task»  berides  s^eral 
relics  of  peculiar  sanctity".  As  this  picture  is 
coBsideied  to  have  claims  to  being  a  correct  re- 
proBcatotion  of  our  Saviour,  it  laay  be  mentioned^ 
that  it  is  five  feet  eight  inches  high.  It  repre- 
sents our  Saviour  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  was 
begun  to  be  painted  by  St.  Luke^  but  be  found 
it  miraciddaBly  finished  for  him. 

On  one  of  the  sides  of  this  building  is  a  cu- 
rious mosaic,  preserved  since  the  time  of  Leo 
liL  or  a  little  earlier,  jirho  commenced  bis  reign 
m  795.  In  design,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is 
extremely  rude;  but  it  is  valuahle  from  its  an- 
tiquity, and  as  proving  in  some  degree,  if  we  may 
aigne  firom  this  art  to  that  of  painting,  that  in  the 
nintb  ^ntury  the  letter  art  roust  have  been  in 
some  state  of  progress  towards  the  perfection 
which  it  afterwards  attained.  We  are  not  wholly 
without  materials  for  tracing  the  history  *of  paint- 
ing through  the  darkest  ages,  aad  its  existence 
seems  never  wholly  to  have  ceased.  Anastasius 
tells  us,  that  Pope  Synunacbus  ornamented  St. 

*  Of  the  relics  preserved  in  the  church,  the  most  remarkable 
ere,  (lert  of  the  cradle,  of  the  vest  without  lettn,  of  the  barley - 
kaves  aikd  fishes,  the  lible  of  the  last  supper,  peit  ef  Upe 
pwple  sebe,  lad  of  the  leed  wiib^  wiiich  Chriit  wm  slHtteD. 
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Feter*fi^  miCb  Ifi6s&ics,  Paulas  with  pmnt^ 

illgtf :  i^gi&ed  Aom  40^  to  6U.  Wci  ter« 
mettfioir  d#  li  itoimiifg'  of  the  TratidfigumtioD^  ex* 
etnted  at  Naples  irt  the  tiine  of  Justinian,  (527- 
05.)  So  that  under  tbe  Ooths  thie  an-t  was  Mt  . 
wholly  exfebcit)  aii«l  ufldcr  thdt  MioiMMOtB^  llie 
LombifcY^,  we  tvate  sitiU  mme  traces  of  it.  The 
same  Anastasius  mentions  several  churches  being 
ornamented  with  mosaic  work  in  the  seventh  dnd 
eighth  distifaridStf  ahd  8ap(»Ues  u6  mtk  move 
direct  evidence  as  to  painting* :  for,  according  to 
him,  John  VII.  (705)  had  several  pictures  exe- 
cuted in  the  churches  of  Rome:  Gregory  111. 
(73])'6mameDted  many  churches  in  this  mamier; 
and  he  makes  particular  mention  of  a  painting  in 
the  Latefan  in  the  time  of  Pope  Zacharias  (741) 
and  Paul  1.  (757).  Adrian  I.  (76B)  also  em- 
ployed painters,  and  he  was  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Leo  III.  in  whose  time  the  mosaic  at 
the  Scala  Sdnta  was  executed.  The  portraits  of 
Hiie  pop^  in  St.  Pauls  are  dome  of  the  oldest 
specimens  of  painting  now  existing  in  or  neaf 
Rome:  b\it  on  a  large  scale  there  is  nothing  so 
ancient  as  some  frescos  on  the  wall  of  a  chapel, 
which  stands  on  the  left  of  the  Appian  Way.  It 
is  calYed*  by  some  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  was 
dedicated  by  Urban  Vlll.  to  St.  Urban  I.  Lanzi 
thinks  them  as  old  as  1011.  There  is  a  consi- 
delrabfe  degree  of  spirit  in  the  design^. 

This  mosai<5  has  also  been  cited  with  a  very 
differeiH  view  by  the  authors  of  L'Ari  de  verifier 
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les  Dates^,  and  Miiratori*«.  It  represents  our 
Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  a  standard  to  a 
crowned  prince,  bearing  the  inscription,  Con- 
stautine  V.:  from  which  it  has  been  argued,  that 
tlie  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors  over  Home 
had  not  entirely  ceased  at  that  time.  Ck)nstan- 
tine  V.  began  his  reign  in  780. 

The  Egyptian  obelisk,  which  stands  in  fnmt  of 
this  BasiUca,  and  is  the  highest  in  Rome,  has 
been  abready  mentioned. 

S.  MARIA  MA66IORE 

is  so  called,  because  it  was  the  hirgest  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  ranks  third  among 
the  Basilica.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
S.  Maria  ad  Nives,  from  a  vision  which  Pope 
Liberius  and  John  Fatricius  had  of  a  miraculous 
fall  of  snoWy  which  extended  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  the  present  church.  This  story  is  represented 
in  one  of  the  chapels. 

Those  who  express  disappointment  at  the  front 
of  St.  Peter  s,  and  object  to  the  architecture  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  will  probably  be  equally  dis- 
satisfied with  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  Without  en- 
tering into  a  detail  of  the  building,  or  repeating 
what  perhaps  has  already  been  considered  im- 
pertinent in  an  account  of  Roman  edifices,  I 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  whole  effect  pro- 

p  Tom.,  i.  p.  9SS.      «  Aniudi  dltatia^  «n.  799* 
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duced  by  this  church  is  by  no  means  proportioti^ 
ate  to  the  grandeor  of  its  Hize  and  the  labour  of 
the  execution.    A  boilding  of  these  dimenrions 
in  stono  must  always  command  some  degree  of 
admiration:  but  the  ^reat  difference  between  the 
simple  architecture  of  ancient  Greece^  and  the 
overloaded  alterations  introduced  by  modem 
Italy,  is  this,  that  the  former  does  not  always 
•fcMTcibly  strike  the  eye  at  the  first  view,  and 
sometimes  even  conveys  an  idea  of  lieaviness; 
but  every  succeeding  examination  discloses  new 
beauties;  the  eye  is  never  weary  with  contem- 
plating it,  and  a  perfect  recollection  of  its  parts 
remains  upon  the  memory.   The  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  such  buildings  as  S.  Maria  Maggiore: 
at  the  first  approach  a  great  idea  of  grandeur  is 
raised  by  such  a  prodigious  edifice :  the  multitude 
of  parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  the  variety 
of  ornaments,  furnish  the  eye  with  such  a  rapid 
succession  of  objects  for  a  few  minutes,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  any  feeling  but  that  of  admiration: 
but  this  very  abundance  of  ornaments  soon  de- 
stroys the  effect,  which  it  had  itself  raised :  for 
.impressions  to  be  lasting,  there  must  be  an  unity 
and  a  distinctness  in  them;  whatever  distracts 
the  attention,  prevents  the  mind  from  enjoying 
pleasure;  and  whenever  we  have  no  definite  idea 
of  an  object  which  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible 
•that  we  can  be  anxious  to  repeat  the  contempla- 
tion of  it.   Few  persons,  who  have  made  a  sin- 
gle visit  to  Paestum,  would  be  unable  to  give  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  temples;  after  residing  some 
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JilontbB  in  Rome,  who  cow\4  draw  bom  meoMvy 
$ke  Acmt  of  S.  Maria  Maggion?  ? 
U  WW  this  which  infide  «nt  ditatlfcitied  ^wMi 

ibin  Basilica  whenever  I  passed  it,  and  deters 
fne  at  |>re8ent  jrom  attempting  a  doscrii^tiQiiiUfito 
architeptim.  Whether  ihis  abof«  ncamrlu  imqr 
be  aUowed  to  |o«l  or  new  «  caivow  brick 
tower,  which  rises  above  thti  vvliole^  must  by  all 
be  cojiBider^  eacAoemely  ugly.  1  should  ima^- 
it  io  be  a  ffcmnaotiofithe  former  edifice;  but 
as  the  whole  hae  been  faoik  aft  varieiiB  timee,  it  it 
difficult  to  assign  a  date  to  ^ny  particular  part. 
The  church  is  said  to  bge  as  old  as  J3^,  the  poa- 
^i&cale  of  JLiberias^  kmng  been  fonmled  bj 
Joannes  Patricius :  but  k  has  been  reatored  end 
ornamented  by  several  succeeding  popes.  Sex- 
tU8  UL  rebuilt  it  in  432.  and  the  fona  of  the 
interior  >has  firobaUy  centiiwed  the  aane  eaer 
«iace  ithat  time,  fiugeiiine  IH.  added  the  povtico 
in  front,  A.  D.  1150;  and  Gregory  XIII.  repaired 
it  in  157i5.  Sextus  V.  jiad  Paul  V.  conicibttted 
much  towards  the  ornamenle  of  the  exAerior. 

The  interior  has  (three  aielea,  and  isAong  the 
middle  one  are  36  Ionic  pillars  of  >white  marble, 
which  have  .a  beautiful  effect.  Tliey  are 
doubtedlif  ancient,  and  perhapa  «aime  fima  the 
tiemple  lof  Juno  iLadna,  ^whicb  eftood  here. 
There  is  a  good  opportunity  at  Rome  of  viewing 
the  three  xlifierent  orders  of  architeeture  iuan- 
-cicot  eohimnt  appropriated  io  modem  .cbnrches. 
In  the  one,  which  we  are  now  describing,  we 
bave  the  Ionic;  at  St.  Paurs  there  ia  a  do.tibte 
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DOW  of  Coriotbian  pillars,  unrivalled  in  beauty 
and  proportioii';  mod  at  &  VietM  in  VincMiw, 
Ihowgli  Uie  fSUMiB  of  the  nave  ane  not  im  «o  per" 
feci  a  state  as  in  the  two  former,  we  are  enaUed 
to  admire  the  simplicity  of  the  Doric.  At  S.  ' 
Maiia  BlaggioM  tiie  raof  wiU  ffobMj  he  eoB- 
flidered  as  toe  low,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
this  double  row  of  Ionic  columns  is  diminished 
from  this  cause.  The  roof  itself  deserves  to  be 
nentioMd,  as  being  gflt  im  15W  miA  ihe  firaft 
gold  wMch  eame  irom  Peru,  and  ^ich  was  si 
present  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  to 
tine  Pope.  The  mosaics  which  ane  over  the  fiii- 
lBt8>af4heiiave»  «id  in  die  Inbune,  aise  as -old  as 
Among  the  chapels,  ihBt  of  the  Borghese 
family  deserves  to  be  examined  for  the  richness 
of  its  decorations. 

Over  the  altar  4»f  -the  Vkgki  is  one  of  ttbose 
wMBeisiM  pictares,  whirii  ase  eaid  4o  have  been 
the  work  of  St.  Luke ;  and  on  the  wall  near  to  it 
be  oread  a  popes  bull,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
work  of  St.  Luke  .ike  Eoamgeimi.  Netwitb* 
staadwig  Jhis  bigh  awtbority,  and  the  Botkm  pre- 
valent in  Italy  of  St.  Luke  having  be^n  a  painter, 
as  weU  Bs  a  physician,  it  is  not  now  considered  a 
matter  of  faith.  It  is  allowed  .by  all,  who  jue 
oampeteat  to  judge,  that  the  mistake  esose  Isom 
confounding  a  painter  of  the  twelfth  century  with 
the  Ev-sagelist.   haam,  himself,  aa.ecGl6siastiC'Of 

*  Another  series  of  Corintliian  columns  may  be  seen  m  the 

church  of  Acs  C<sU».biit  very  infienor  in  eHegmofJU^  ttum  of  St 
Pftula. 
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high  rank,  wlio  lias  so  ably  written  the  history  of 
paiatiag,  asserts  tiiis  as  undeniable,  and  ridicules 
the  absurdity  of  those,  who  are  credulous  enough 
to  hold  the  other  opinion.  Lanzi  had  peifaape 
never  seen  the  pope's  biil!  in  Santa  Maria  Map^- 
giore.  In  the  church  of  .SS.  Domenico  and  Sisto 
is  another  picture  of  the  Viigin,  also  declared  by 
papal  authority  to  be  the  work  of  Luke -the 
Evangelist.  The  popes  are  perhaps  not  infalHble 
as  connoisseurs.  Monttkucon  says',  that  there 
aie  seven  paintings  with  these  pretensions  in 
Rome.  Dnpin  and  Tillemont,  the  French  eccle- 
siastical historians,  totally  rf'ject  the  notion:  but 
Cave  seems  inclined  to  attach  some  credit  lo  an 
inscription  dug  up  near  the  church  of  8.  Maria  ii^ 
Via  Lata,  where  were  the  words  ....  una  e  VIL 
a  B.  Luca  depictis.  The  tirst  writer,  who  at  all 
alludes  to  St.  Luke's  professional  talent,  is  Mice* 
phorus  .CallistiS  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  which  alone  is  enough  to  invalidate  the 
notion,  if  we  could  otherwise  have  been  so  cre- 
dulous as  to  entertain  it.  The  academy  of 
painting  at  Rome  is  called  that  of  St.  Luke»  and 
was  founded  in  147B. 

In  front  of  this  church  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
Corinthian  pillars  any  where  to  be  seen.  It 
came  from  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Forum,  and 
was  placed  here  by  Paul  V.  in  1513.  It  is  47 
feet  liigh  without  the  pedestal  and  capital.  Not 
far  from  this  is  another  little  pillar  of  very  mean 

*  Dkm.  Ital.  p.  lOft       *  Lib.  ii.  c.  45. 
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arebhectim,  rarmoimted  bj  a  cro88»  erected  kt 
memory  of  the  absolatkm  given  by  Clement  YIII. 
to  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1595,  upon  his  con- 
version to  the  Romish  religion.  Henry  IV.  bim- 
eelf  bad  the  pillar  eraded,  wiib  tbia  inscription 
dft  the  principal  part  of  it,  In  hoc  signo  vinces. 
thh  passed  at  first  for  very  Catholic,  until  it  was 
observed,  that  the  part,  on  wbicb  tbe  inscription 
was  placed,  is  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  cannon; 
and  that  he  had  really  attributed  to  his  artil- 
lery what  they  had  taken  to  be  addressed  to 
heaven  "i. 

S.  CROC£  IN  GlERUSALBMME, 

though  not  the  next  Basilica  in  point  of  size,  yet 
comes  next  ni  order,  as  being  within  the  walls* 
A  church  was  erected  here  i)y  Constantino,  and 
in  his  time  this  part  of  Rome  was  undoubtedly 
much  more  inhabited  than  it  is  at  present.  S. 
Croce  now  stands  qmte  alOne,  with  no  bniUinga 
near  it.  That  the  case  was  diflbreht  formerly  is 
evident  from  the  ruins  close  to  it,  one  of  which 
has  been  called  the  Sessorium,  and  the  church 
fimn  thia  cause  is  styled  Basilica  Sessoriana.  It 
bad  its  present  name  ftom  a  third  part  of  the  true 
cross  being  deposited  here  by  Helena.  There 
were  also  placed  here  two  of  the  thorns,  one  of 
tbe  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  soperscription,  and 
part  of  the  cross  of  the  good  thief.   In  the  year 

1  Spence's  Anecdotes,  p.  90. 

Hh 
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1402  a  Utile  cheat  was  found  in  one  of  Ihe  walb^ 
which  contained  the  inscription :  it  was  in  red 

letters,  and  much  decayed,  hiesvs  nazarenvs 
REX  ivDAEOR.  The  church  was  also  called  in 
Oierutakmme,  because  some  soil  was  brought 
from  the  holy-land  at  the  same  time,  part  of 
which  was  placed  underneath  the  church,  and 
part  over  the  roof. 

It  was  repaired  by  Gregory  II.  who  reigned 
716-3 1 »  when  it  is  stated  to  have  been  without  a 
roof,  and  in  a  great  state  of  dilapidation.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Lucius  II.  in  1144,  and  the  facade  was 
added  by  Benedict  XIV.  It  is  small,  and  in  no 
respect  deserving  of  much  attention  ;  nor  should 
I  have  mentioned  it  at  all,  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
rank  of  a  Basilica.  It  was  in  this  church  that 
the  Pope  used  to  consecrate  the  golden  rose» 
which  he  sent  annually  to  some  sovereign  or 
other  great  person.  Some  other  relics  preserved 
here  are  curious ;  such  as,  the  finger,  which 
Thomas  put  into  our  Saviour's  side;  part  of  the 
sponge,  on  which  the  vin^ar  was  put';  part  of 
the  vest  without  seam ;  part  of  the  veil  and  hair 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  some  earth  from  Mount 
Calvary,  stained  by  Christ's  blood  ;  part  of  the 
stone,  on  which  the  angel  stood  when  he  saluted 
Mary ;  some  of  the  manna ;  part  of  Aaron's  rod, 
•  which  budded  ;  a  tooth  of  St.  Peter;  part  of  the 
stone,  where  Christ  was  iiorn ;  and  some  bones 
of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
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The  three  remaining  Basilicae  are  without  the 
walks.  That  of  St.  Paul  is  much  the  finest,  and 
would  be  amoDg  the  bandsoqnest  of  tbe  Romw 
cbufches,  if  it-  were  in  better  conditioo.  Before 
the  Reformation  the  King  of  England  was  pro- 
tector of  it,  as  the  Emperor  is  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
King  of  France  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  tbe 
King  of  Spain  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  It  is  about 
li  mile  out  of  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  it  is  per- 
haps owing  to  its  situation  that  it  has  been  so 
much  neglected.  There  was  formerly  a  portico 
from  tlie.  gate  to  tbe  cbarcb,  which  is  now  en- 
tirely  removed.  Procopius  mentions  this  portico 
and  other  buildings  contiguous  to  the  church, 
and  says  it  was  distant  13  stadia  from  Rome. 
Bnt  the  interior  and  exterior  present  a  sad 
appearance  of  inattention,  and  in  the  midst  of 
our  admiration  for  such  a  magnificent  structure, 
we  ate  disgusted  with  the  damp  and  dirt  which 
disfigure  it 

The  first  thing  which  struck  me  in  approach- 
ing it  was  a  series  of  Gothic  windows  in  the  side 
facing  the  city;  the. only  instance  of. the  kind 
which  I  bad  seen  about  Rome.  These  have  al- 
ready  been  mentioned,  when  it  was  stated,  that 
they  were  an  addition  of  the  tenth  century.  I 
find  mention  of  two  periods,  when  the  church 
underwent  considerable  repair.    Leo  IIL  who 
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reigned  from  796  to  816,  restored  the  roof»  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and 

built  the  arch  near  the  tribune.  In  H38  Inno- 
cent II.  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls,  as  the 
former  ones  were  in  a  ruinous  condition.  In  the 
hiterior  there  is  no  appeafance  of  these  windowAy 
as  they  are  completely  blocked  up,  and  those 
which  give  light  to  the  church  are  square,  in 
the  spaces  between  the  pointed  ones.  The  two 
exterior  aisles  are  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
church,  and  eridently  of  a  later  date. 

The  Basilica  itself  is  in  point  of  antiquity  one 
of  the  most  curious  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  It  was  begun  by  Theodosius  in  386^  and 
finished  by  Hoiiorius  in  395 :  but  there  was  a 
Basilica  here  before,  built  by  Constantine.  Ba- 
ronius"^  quotes  an  original  letter,  as  still  existing, 
which  ValentinianuB,  Theodosius^  and  Arcadiutt 
wrote  to  Sallustius,  prefect  of  the  city,  exhort- 
ing him  to  enlarge  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  which 
had  been  built  by  Constantine,  but  was  conlined 

♦ 

in  its  dimensions  by  the  road  and  the  river. 
Some  verses  of  Prudentius  deserve  to  be  tnseried 
upon  this  subject 

Fttte  alia  titulaiD  PanH  via  sarvat  Qstisoiit, 

Qaaitringh  snmit  Mpiteni  iiiibtnuD* 
Regia  pompa  loci  eit.  Friaeeft  bonui  has  sacfarit aroiiy 

Osmitqae  awgaifi  siatiittun  tslentik 
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>  Bracteolas  trabibus  sublevit,  ut  omnU  aurulento 
Lux  esset  intus,  ceu  jubar  6ub  ortu. 
Subdidit  et  Pariaa  fuWis  Jaqueahbuft  colBmnnij 

Distiiigiiit  illic  quas  quatcrnus  ordo» 
Tunc  camurus  hyalo  imigni  varie  cuaimt  areas: 
Sic  prata  wnb  floribut  renident* 

Ifif)        1%  45. 

The  last  couplet  alludes  to  a  mosaic  over  the 
arch  of  the  nave,  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  We 
can  ha?e  no  doubt,  that  this  is  the  aneieDt  edi* 
fice,  or  at  least  great  part  of  it,  from  the  circamo 
btaiice  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave,  which  I  shall 
shortly  mention.  The  portico  was  erected  by 
Benedict  XIIL  and  the  bronze  gate  in  the 
middle  was  cast  in  1070,  at  Constantinople. 
This  front  is  not  made  use  of  at  present  as  an 
entrance^  and  can  with  d^cuity  be  seen.  There 
ave  some  corions  mosaics  over  it. 

The  view  of  the  interior  would  be  magnificent 
beyond  description,  if  it  had  not  been  so  shame- 
fully neglected.  No  church  in  Rome,  except 
St.  Peter's,  exceeds  it  in  dimensions,  this  being 
MO  feet  long  without  the  tribune,  and  136  wide: 
and  even  St.  Peter's  can  produce  nothing  equal 
to  the  forty  Coriuthian  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
nat e.  These  are  all  the  work  of  ancient  Rome, 
though  the  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
building  from  whence  they  came.  Some  have 
said,  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Adrian;  bat  this  is 
certainly  not  true.  Others  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  Basilica  iEroilia  in  the  Forum.  The 

H  h  3 
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pillars  are  not  all  of  the  same  marble,  and  con- 
sequently not  of  equal  beauty ;  but  their  heights 
accord,  being  52  palms,  and  as  age  has  made  a 
great  impression  upon  the  colour  of  all  of  them, 
the  difference  is  not  apparent  on  a  general  view. 
Twenty-four  of  them  are  of  the  marble,  called, 
from  its  variegated  colour,  Pavonazzo ;  the  rest 
are  of  Parian .  marble.  Perhaps  the  marble 
called  Pavonazzo  is  what  Pliny*  calls  Alabandi- 
cuSt  from  Alabanda  in  Caria,  where  it  was.foundi 
as  .well  as  at  Miletus.  He  callii  it  black,  or  rajther 
approaching  to  purple.  He  adds,  that  it  could 
be  liquified  by  fire,  and  run  into  glass.  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  these  the  finest  as- 
semblage of  columns  which  Italy  can  boast. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  five  aisles,  which  con- 
tain  in  all  ei'^hty  pillars,  and  the  whole  number, 
which  the  church  contains,  is  said  to  be  138, 
most  of  which  are  ancient. 

The  pavement  contains  several  fragments  of 
ancitiit  inscriptions ;  but  it  has  evidently  been 
taken  up  at  some  time  or  other,  and  put  down  in 
jan  irregular  manner,  without  regard  to  the  former 
position  of  the  stones.  This  must  have  been 
6ince  the  time  of  Sextos  V.  for  the  architects 
employed  by  him  to  build  St.  Peter  s,  Giacomo 
•della  Porta  and  Fontana,  made  use  of  the  floor 
of  this  church  ,  to  draw  their  designs  for  the  cu* 
pola,  there  being  no  other  place  so  convenient 

*  Lib.  acsxv.  c.  13. 
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for  tracing  so  vast  a  work.  The  antiquaries  of 
the  present  day  aay,  that  it  was.  Michael  Angelo 
wbo  made  this  use  of  the  floor,  in  order  to  give 
the  people  of  Rome  an  idea  of  his  plan ;  but  a« 
it  is  Fontaiia  himself  who  gives  the  accounts 
which  have  been  stated  above  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  dates  and  persons  have  been  con- 
founded. Several  curved  lines  are  still  to  be 
seen  upon  the  stones,  but  so  broken,  and  inter- 
rupted by  a  subsequent  alteration  in  their  po- 
sition, that  little  or  nothing  can  be  traced  of  the 
general  design.  Over  the  arch  of  the  nave  is  a 
mosaic  as  old  as  440. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  are  portraits  of  the 
popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Pius  VII.  Though  we 
may  not  agree  with  the  Catholics  'as  to  the  aii- 
thentiqity  of  the  earliest  of  this  series,  yet  as  being 
nearly  the  oldest  paintings  extant,  (I  mean  with 
reference  to  the  middle  ages,  and  as  preserving 
likenesses  of  most  if  not  all  the  popes  since  the 
fifth  century,  they  certainly  may  be  considered 
valuable.  Leo  I.  who  began  his  reign  in  461, 
commenced  the  series,  and  had  all  his  predeces* 
sors  np  to  bis  own  time  painted.  These  I  am 
afraid  we  must  allow  to  have  been  works  of  ima- 
gination; but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
after  his  time  they  would  be  continued  by  each 
pontiff;  though  as  it  is  atated,  that  S.  Symma- 
chus  in  oi4,  uiul  Benedict  XIV.  in  1740,  conti- 

*  Lib.  V.  c.  1 6. 
H  h4 
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asad  the  work,  there  nay  perbapt  have  been  oe- 

canonal  interruptions.  Perhaps  they  only  re- 
stored the  paintings,  which  had  suffered  from 
time.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  a  wretched  con*' 
dition«  and  almost  entirely  deiiM:ed*  It  is  sinr 
(^ular,  that  with  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
pope  the  series  had  in  a  manner  terminated,  as  it 
bad  gone  all  round  the  church,  and  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  Pios  VI.  was  immediately  next  to 
that  of  St  Peter.  It  was  a  saying  at  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  this  circumstance,  that  they  were 
to  have  no  more  popes :  a  prediction  whjch  seemed 
at  one  time  very  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Pios 
VII.  has  however  recovered  the  pontifical  throne, 
and  having  placed  his  own  portrait  under  that  of 
St.  Peter,  he  has  commenced  a  new  series,  which 
may  be  continued  to  the  same  length  as  tbe 
former. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  possess  in  anticipation  a  list 
of  all  the  popes  who  are  to  reign  till  the  end  of 
the  world.  A  countryman  of  our  own  has  the 
merit  of  having  drawn  up  this  prophetic  cata- 
logue. St.  Malachy  was  born  at  Armagh  in 
1094,  and  became  archbishop  of  that  see  in  1 1^: 
he  resigned  his  honours  in  1135,  and,  after  work- 
ing many  miracles,  he  died  in  1 148  at  Ciairvaux 
in  France.  It  may  be  remarked,  tliat  be  was  tbe 
first  saint  regularly  canonized  by  the  Romish 
Church.  Among  other  proofs  of  his  superna- 
tural powers,  he  left  a  list  of  all  the  popes  irom 
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Celestm  II.  1143,  to  the  end  of  time.  The  thet 

is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  this  was  an 
inventioQ  of  the  cardinals  assembled  in  conclave 
to  elect  a  pope  upon  the  death  of  Urban  VII.  in 
1590.  The  partisans  of  Cardinal  Simoncelli,  af- 
terwards  Gregory  XIV.  brought  forward  this  list 
as  a  prophecy  of  St.  Mai  achy;  and  the  words 
which  were  considered  indicative  of  his  election 
were»  **  de  Antiqaitate  Urbis,"*  as  the  Cardinal 
was  a  native  of  Orvieto,  the  Latin  name  of  which 
was  Urlfs  Vetus.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  prophecy  till  1000,  when  it 
was  published  by  Arnold  de  Wyon,  a  Benedic* 
tine  of  Douay  :  and  if  we  look  to  each  prediction 
and  its  completion  before  the  time  of  Gregory 
.XIV.  we  shall  see  very  clearly,  that  the  framers 
of  it  went  upon  good  historical  grounds;  but 
after  his  time  the  application  of  the  prophecies 
is  extremely  forced.  To  make  this  clear,  I  will 
give  the  three  popes  who  succeeded  each  other 
immediately  after  the  death  of  St.  Malachy,  and 
then  the  three  who  followed  Gregory  XIV. 

1 148.  £x  caatris  TIberis.     Ceiesdo  II.  Bom  st  a  eaide 

on  the  liber. 

U4ir  biiaucniacpiiliiii.     LuciQilL  QfthafiuaUyof 

Caccianemici 
in  jBologna. 

1 145.  Exmagnitudinemontis.  Eugcoiyslll.  Of  Grandimont 

near  Pisa. 

In  these  cases  the  agreement  is  very  evident: 


■ 
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but  in  the  three  cases  wbicli  itdinediately  fol- 
low  Gregory  XIV.  there  is  a  striking  ilifier- 
^ice. 

1591.  Pia  Civitas  in  Belio.  Innocent  1X»  A  native  of  Bo- 
logna. 

1598.  Crux  Romolea.      Clement  VIIL  Of  the  Aldo- 

brandmi'  fib- 
mily,  said  to 
be  descended 

firom  the  first 
Roman  Chris- 

■ 

tian :  they 
bear  a  crossed 
branch  in 
their  arms.  . 

1606.  Undoftus  Vir.         Leo  XI.        He  was  tossed^ 

as  a  <  wav% 
only  reigntng 
96  days. 

The  last  pope,  Pius  VI.  had  the  symbol  Pei^ 
grimu  ApoHoUcuBf  which  of  course  was  accom- 
I)lished  by  his  journey  to  Vienna.   His  Holiness 

now  reigning  is  designated  l)y  Aquiia  rapiix; 
and  though  his  own  character  would  deserve  a 
mach  more  amiable  description^  yet  the  rapacity 
of  the  French  Eagle  has  certainly  made  his  his- 
tory singular  among  that  of  all  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter;  and  it  is  well  if  the  rapacity  of  the 
double  eagle  of  Austria  does  not  make  it  more 
so*.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  that  our  country- 
uiaa  did  not  anticipate  more  Uian  iburteen  popes 
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from  the  present  time,  who  are  predicted  under 

the  following  emblems. 


S.  De  Balneis  Hetnute*        10.  PaaCor  eC  Naata. 


The  concluding  words  of  the  prophecy  are  these: 
In  the  last  persecution  of  the  holy  Roman 

*•  Church,  Peter  of  Rome  shall  be  on  the  Ihrone, 
"  who  shall  feed  his  flock  in  many  tribulations. 

When  these  are  past,  the  city  upon  seven  hills 

shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  awful  Judge  shall 
**  judge  the  people"." 

Under  the  high  altar  is  preserved  the  body  of 
St.  Paul,  which  Constantine  inclosed  in  a  case 
of  brass,  as  he  had  done  that  of  St.  Peter.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  ornaments  of  this  altar 
are  in  the  Gothic  style. 

A  convent  is  annexed  to  the  cliurch;  and 
though  the  cloisters  present  a  sad  spectacle  of 
dirt  and  neglect,  they  deserve  to  be  examined 
for  their  architecture,  and  several  curious  inscrip- 
tions preserved  upon  the  walls.  I  shall  only 
copy  one  of  them,  without  pretending  to  decide 
as  to  its  genuineness ;  but  by  the  account  of  its 


1.  Can  is  et  Coluber. 

2.  Vir  Religiosus. 


8.  Fides  intrcpida. 

9.  Pastor  ADgclicus. 


4.  Crux  de  Cnioe. 

5.  Lamfin  in  ocelo. 

6.  Ignis  Ardm 

7.  Religio  depopulata. 


lit  Flos  Flonam. 
12.  De  medietate  Lune. 
IS.  De  Lahore  Soils. 
U.  De  Gloria  Olim. 


"  A  treatise  has  been  written  upon  this  prophetical  catakgne 
by  Menestner. 
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discovery,  which  is  annexed,  it  wonld  eeem  that 

some  had  btliuved  it  to  be  authentic;  and  it  illus- 
trates a  passage  ia  Suetonius,  which  1  shall  also 
produce.  The  inscription  is  this : 

Hoe  tpeciw  excepit  pott  auves  feeota  Neroaem, 
Nun  mum  iniBnius  as  MpdiM  tUastt 

and  onderitis  written,  Invent*  prope  Anienem, 
inter  Vias  Salariam  et  Nomentanaoi  *  Sue- 
tonius tells  us*,  that  when  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  fly  from  his  palace,  Pbaon,  one  of  his 
freedmen,  invited  him  to  his  gardent  and  advised 
him  to  hide  himself  in  a  cave,  from  which  sand 
had  been  dug :  but  Nero  replied,  that  he  would 
not  be  buried  alive.  A  place  which  answers  this 
description  has  gone  by  the  name  of  Cistema 
Neronis,  and  is  mentioned  particularly  by  Rode- 
vicus  de  Gealis  Frederici  II. 

S.  LORENZO. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  of  8.  Lorenzo, 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  is  the  Basilica  which 
bears  this  name.  Constantine,  to  wiiom  so  many 
churches  are  ascribed  in  Rome»  is  said  also  to 
have  erected  this  in  330.  It  has  also  been  re- 
stored by  several  popes,  and  finally  in  1G47  ;  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  tlie  original 
edifice  remains.  Great  part  of  it  is  however  un- 
doubtedly ancient ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  there 

*  Nero,  c.  xlviii. 
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was  a  temple  of  Neptune  here,  I  sboald  be  in* 
ciined  to  ascribe  these  remains  to  a  period  much 
older  diaa  that  of  Constantine,  and  to  suppose, 
that  instead  of  build ing  a  new  church,  he  conse- 
crated a  Pagan  temple. 

The  portico  consists  of  six  antique  Ionic  pil- 
lars, four  of  ithich  are  twisted.  These  bespeak 
ix  taste  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  pillars  in  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  tribune  is  raised  above 
the  rest;  and  it  is  this  part  which  I  should  think 
the  oldest:  it  contains  twelve  pillars  different 

from  all  the  others,  and  for  a  considerable  height 
above  their  bases  they  are  buried  in  the  ground. 
One  of  them  has  been  dug  round  to  shew  the 
height  of  the  column.  There  are  in  all  twenty* 
two  pillars,  dividing  the  church  into  three  aisles. 
Many  of  these  pillars  certainly  came  from  other 
bttiidingSy  because  their  capitals  are  different*  Win* 
kelniMin'  thinks  that  he  can  trace  one  of  them 
to  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  and  his  observation  is 
certainly  ingenious.  It  is  built  upon  a  passage 
in  Pliny',  where  he  tells  us»  that  Saums  and  Bah 
trachos,  two  architects  of  Sparta,  built  the  Por- 
tico of  M etellus,  afterwards  that  of  Octavia,  and 
not  venturing  to  put  their  names  upon  it,  they 
carved  a  lizard  and  a  frog  in  the  volutes  of  the 
columns.  Winkehnann  has  observed  these  very 
emblems  in  the  volutes  of  one  of  these  Ionic  co- 
lumns v  which  seems  very  nearly  to  demonstrate 
Ins  coivectore,  or  at  least  lo  prove  them  to  have 
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been  carved  by  tbe  artists  mentioned  by  IMiny. 
On  the  capitals  of  two  other  pillars  may  be  ob- 
Herred  victories  at  each  comer,  with  trophies 

between  them,  which  were  ornaments  of  late  in- 
troduction. 

lit  the  nate  are  two  marble  pulpits,  or  amiime$f 
which  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  oldest  churehes 

of  Rome.  These  ambones  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  nave,  and  from  that  on  tlie  south  side 
the  Epistle  was  read,  from  the  other  the  Gospel. 
Anciently  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  for 
there  only  to  be  one  anibo,  in  which  were  two 
steps :  from  the  higher  one  the  Gospel  was  read ; 
from  the  lower  one  the  Epistle*^.  Besides  the 
ambones  in  this  church,  two  are  to  be  seen  in 
St.  Clement*s,  St.  Pancrazio,  and  S.  Maria  in 
Cosraedin.  In  Italy  the  different  sides  of  the 
chuit^h  are  frequently  expressed  by  this  distinc- 
tion ;  and  instead  of  speaking  of  the  north  or 
south  side,  they  say  the  Epistle  or  the  Gospel 
side.  Indeed  the  other  mode  of  distinguishing 
them  could  not  always  be  used  at  Rome,  from 
the  circumstance  already  mentioned  of  the 
churches  not  always  standing  east  and  west. 

Some  paintings  may  be  seen  in  this  church  as 
old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Under  the  high 
altar  are  preserved  the  bodies  of  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Laurence.  There  are  also  other  relics,  such 
as  part  of  our  Saviour  s  tomb;  part  of  the  clothes 
and  of  tbe  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  one 


•  Vid.  Ducange,  who  derivet  the  wold  ftom  Amfimim, 
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of  the  stones  with  which  .  St.  Stephen  was 
stoned. 

'  The  history  of  8t.  Laurence  is  as  well  attested 
as  that  of  any  of  the  martyrs,  and  perhaps  we 
may  be  more . inclined  to  believe  it,  because  little 
or'  nothing  is  related  of  his  actions  before  the 
time  of  his  suffering.  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustin, 
St.  Isidore,  Prudentius,  &c.  speak  of  him.  He 
was  a  native  of  Osca  in  Arragon,  and  went  yomig 
lo  Rome.  Sextus  II.  made  him  an  archdeacon; 
and  when  that  pope  was  being  led  to  his  martyr- 
dom, he  enjoined  Laurence  to  distribute  his  pos- 
sessions to  the  Christians.  Being  ordered  to 
produce  these  treasures,  he  refused ;  and  after, 
being  suspended  from  the  ground,  and  having 
plates  of  hot  iron  applied  to  him,  he  was  placed 
upon  a  gridiron  over  a  slow  fire,  which  broiled 
him  to  death.  This  happened  on  the  10th  of 
August,  256.  The  histories  add,  that  he  was 
buried  in  some  ground  belonging  to  Cyriaca,  a 
widow,  who  li?ed  on  the  road  to  Tibur. 

S.  SEBASTIAN. 

The  Basilica  of  S.  Sebastian,  about  two  miles 
ont  of  the  gate  of  that  name,  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  its  antiquity  and  the  Catacombs. 

The  father  of  S.  Sebastian  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  iNarbon,  and  his  mother  of  Milan.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  guard  under  Diocletian,  and 
converted  many  to  Christianity.  That  emperor 
however  sentenced  him  to  be  shot  with  arrows, 
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as  is  represented  in  so  many  pictures.  He  re- 
covered from  these  woundiSy  but  venturing  after- 
wards to  reprove  the  emperor  for  bis  crimes,  he 
was  beaten  to  death. 

The  present  church  is  not  older  than  1611. 
Over  the  three  doors  are  painlings  by  A.  Ca- 
racci.  The  Catacombs  or  Cemetery  of  S.  Calixtaa 
are  under  this  church,  and  extend  a  considerable 
way.  My  gnide  was  positive,  that  they  reacli  as 
far  aa  OiMte»  a  distance  of  16  miles.  This  and 
many  other  stories  told  of  these  Catacomba  throw 
an  air  of  suspicion  over  their  history,  and  make 
us  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  traditions  concero- 
iog  them.  When  it  is  asserted  that  14  popes 
and  170000  Christian  martyra  were  buried  here, 
we  may  reasonably  ask,  how  were  the  numbers 
ascertained  with  such  accuracy.  But  this  should 
dot  make  us  doubt  the  story  altogether,  of  the 
Christians  havmg  first  rethred  wto  these  caves  as 
a  ])lace  oi  refuge,  and  having  subsequently  used 
them  as  cemeteries.  The  origin  of  the  Cata- 
combs here  and  at  staples  was  most  probably 
the  same  with  those  at  Paris,  which  were  an* 
doubtedly  excavations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing stone.  Tlje  material  here  is  much  softer 
than  the  freestone  of  Paris,  and  supplied  the  an- 
cient Romans  with  the  earth  called  Puzxokma. 
This,  which  is  so  abundantly  diffused  over  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  is  generally  said  to  be 
of  Volcanic  origin,  and  is  used  very  laiigely  for 
making  cement.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  was  called  PuMs  Puitolanus,  from  the  cir- 
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annttanee  of  ite  beiii|^  fMnd  in  grest  qafutitiai 
near  poteoli  (Pozzuolr).   VitrnviiiB  nMiiiotis  it^ 

aod  it  seems  to  be  his  opinion,  as  it  is  that  of  the 
moderns,  that  the  same  cause  which  prodocei 
volcaaoty  is  inslraniaital  in  fonnkig  this  efprtii^ 
There  are  two  kinda  of  it,  black  md  red :  only 
the  black  is  found  near  Naples,  but  both  sorts 
ejttai  in  tb^  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  and  in  no 
plber  paita  of  Italy  are  they  found.  Some  beds 
pf  it  hafe  been  explored  80  pahns  deep,  and 
new  discoveries  are  constantly  being  made  of 
ancient  excavations.  The  Puzzokma  makes  the 
cemm%  known,  and  it  baa  the  profierty  6f 
liardening  under  water.  In  fact  it  becomes  aa 
hard  as  the  stone  itself,  if  not  harder. ' 

There  8een)s  sufficient  evidence  to  induce  ns 
lf>  beliete,  Ib^t  anbterra&eoiis  exeaifatioiia 
were  ased  by  the  Cbristians  to  hide  thenselrai 
in  from  their  persecutors.  Eusebiiis'^,  speaking 
of  the  persecutions  in  Clgypt,  represents  the  go* 
vemor  .fimitianna  as  saying,  tbat  they  afaentd 
not  be  allowed  to  hold  meetings,  nor  to  enter  the 
places  they  called  Cemeteries.  He  mentions 
also"^  the  same  prohibition  as  being  ordered  by 

JMaximinos*  Tfae  Cemetery,  of  wbich  we  are 

« 

^  Lib.  D.  c  6. 

*  We  may  quote  Vitmviiii^  aa  fmtnimg  tbs  MliilMii  sf  Ve- 
wius  having  explojefl  in  iapoCe  tfanea;  boBauae  sow  fmn 
Meitect  that  tlpe  goeat  aroptioq  is  tbe  tiiifie  of  Titaa  mif  ^ 
fitat.  Sttabo  alsoj  lib.  v.  aUudea  to  fimner  eriiplioiia. 

*  Lib.  vii.  c.  11. 
«  Lib;  he.  c  9. 

m 
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now  speaking,  goes  by  the  name  of  lhat  of 
Caluitas,  it  being  constructed  by  that  pope,  as 
we  learn  from  bis  biographer  Anastasias.  The 
same  historian  relates,  that  St.  Fabian  ordered 
many  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  Ceme- 
teries; and  we  know  from  St.  Cyprian^  that 
Sextiis  and  Quartus  suffered  martyrdom  in  them. 
The  Christians  appear  never  to  have  adopted  the 
Roman  custom  of  burning  the  dead :  Macrobius 
indeed  tells  ns'»  that  in  his  time,  i.  e.  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  custom  of  burning  the 
dead  was  entirely  left  off ;  and  as  burial  within 
the. walls  was  prohibited,  they  naturally  had 
leconrse  to  those  places,  which  had  served  as  a 
retreat  and  refuge  for  the  hving.  For  we  have 
evidence,  that  the  bodies  of  Christians  were 
sometimes  disturbed  and  disinterred  by  their 
heathen  enemies.  This  custom  conferred  an  ad- 
ditional sanctity  upon  the  Catacombs ;  and  the 
religious  veneration  paid  to  relics  is  to  be  traced 
to  this  necessity  of  the  living  and  the  dead  being 
brought  so  closely  into  contact. 

Jerom,  in  his  commentary  upon  Ezekiel  ^,  tells 
us,  that  while  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Rome,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  on  Sundays 
with  others  of  the  same  age  and  pursuits  to  visit 
the  sepulclires  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs. 
They  frequently  entered  the  Crypts,  which  were 
dug  deep  in  the  earth,  and  had  on  each  side  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  laid  in  the  walls,  and  there 

'EptitSO.      f  Siltuni.  lib.  vii.  c.  7.  "0.40. 
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was  seldom  any  Vight  admitted  from  above  to 
mitigate  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  place.  When 
Christianity  became  the  established  religion,  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs  came  to  be  removed  into 
more  dignified  places,  and  hence  arose  the  cus- 
tom of  burying  witliin  the  walls  of  churches*' 
Baronius  mentions the  Cemetery  of  Priscilla 
being  discovered  in  his  time  near  the  Via  Latina; 
and  his  description  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
rest.  He  says,  **  it  was  quite  a  subterraneous 
city :  at  iUe  entrance  was  a  principal  street 
"  wider  than  the  rest,  and  on  each  side  were 
several  other  streets,  which  again  branched  off 
*•  into  lanes  and  allies.  There  were  JorUf  as  in 
cities,  and  more  open  spaces  for  religious  meet- 
ings,  which  were  ornamented  with  pictures  of 
saints'  and  apertures  for  light/'  Perhaps  we 
may  also  deduce  from  these  Cemeteries  the  cus- 
tom of  having  Crypts,  or  subterraneous  churches, 
nnder  the  others*  In  these  places  near  Rome^ 
and  wherever  the  early  martyrs  had  suffered,  it 
was  very  natural  that  places  of  worship  should 
afterwards  be  erected  over  them;  and  other 
countries  perhaps  adopted  the  same  form,  and 
ascribed  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  lower  church, 
in  which  their  own  dead  were  deposited. 

That  these  Catacombs  were  used  as  burial- 
places,  we  may  prove  by  the  evidence  of  our  own 

'  A  description  of  these  Cemeteries  may  be  seen  in  Pnidentiiui' 
Hymn.  xi.  158. 
^  Ad  An.  Ida 
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eyes.  The  earth  has  been  cut  into  a  variety  of 
tombs,  and  several  bones  liave  beep  found. 
There  is  also  great  proof,  that  service  was  per- 
formed here  by  thosfs  unhappy  men,  who  were 
prohibited  the  open  profession  of  their  religion  in 
the  face  of  day.  This  is  mor^  observable  in  the 
Catacombs*  at  Naplps,  where  even  some  paintings 
may  be  traced,  which  ornamented  the  chapels. 
I  do  not  wish  to  enquire  into  what  particuli^* 
means  the  Catholics  possess  of  ascertaining  the 
name  of  any  saint  discovered  here,  nor  whether 
Sebastian  was  or  was  not  among  the  SMflTerers : 
but  surely  we  may  pardon  a  little  superstition  in 
Others,  and  indulge  a  little  veneration  o^irs^lyes 
for  that  spot,  which  preserved  th^  ^rly  professors 
of  our  religion,  and  perhaps  our  religion  itself, 
from  destruction ;  and  in  treading  the  ground 
w|iich  was  stained  by  their  blood,  and  which 
preserves  their  remains  even  to  our  own  days,  we 
may  surely  cherish  their  memory  without  a 
crime;  and  while  we  grieve  for  those,  who 
would  pay  them  religious  adoration,  we  may 
perhaps  feel  a  little  compunction  at  the  coldness 
of  our  own  faith,  anfl  anunate  our  devotion  by 
their  example. 

In  the  church  is  shewn  the  measure  of  our 
Saviour's  two  feet  upon  a  ston^  the  history  of 
wliich  is  connected  with  the  little  charch  called 
£>omin€,  quo  vadis  9  between  this  Basilica  and 
the  city.  It  is  said,  that  8t.  Peter,  being  oq  his 
way  from  Rome,  met  our  Saviour  at  that  spot, 
and  addressed  him  in  these  words,  Domine,  quo 
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inMsf  Lord,  wbither  art  thou  ^ingt  From 

which  circumstance  a  church  was  built  with  that 
name ;  and  the  outlioe  of  our  8aviour*s  feet,  as 
he  dtood  there,  being  taken,  has  been  preserved 
ever  since  in  this  Basilica. 

With  respect  to  the  other  churches,  whicli 
rank  after  the  seven  Basilicse,  it  is  by  no  means 
iny  intention  to  write. an  itinerary  of  Rome,  nor 
to  notice  every  object  which  would  interest  a 
stranger.  I  wish  only  to  detail  those  points 
which  are  more  peculiarly  worthy  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  particularly  where  any  thing  in  their 
history  is  curious  and  entertaining.  Many 
churches  command  admiration  from  the  splendor 
of  their  decorations,  but  I  shall  not  take  up  the 
reader's  time  in  describing  these;  nor  must  a 
catalogue  of  the  paintings  and  statues,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  them,  be  expected  from  me. 
Some  of  the  works  of  art  I  shall  occasionally 
notice,  but  not  merely  to  expatiate  npon  their 
beauties.  Having  premised  these  retnarks,  1 
shall  proceed  to  select  some  of  the  churches, 
which  may  be  considered  interesting  from  their 
antiquity,  or  the  objects  contained  in  them. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say,  which  is  the 
oldest  church  in  Rome.  That  the  Christians  had 
places  of  worship  very  early  within  the  city, 
seemcr  clearly  proved ;  and  ik  centtnry  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  Calixtus  I.  is  said  by  his 
biographer  Anastasius  to  have  built  a  Basilica 
to  the  Virgin,  during  the  reign  of  Sevems. 
These  places  of  worship  would.of  course  be  more 
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or  less  puUlic,  according  as  the  emperors  vtm 
inclioed  to  persecution  or  toleration :  but  Nice- 

phorus  plainly  indicates',  that  lar^e  churches 
were  erected  in  great  uuoiber ;  and  from  another 
passage  where  he  says,  that  Constantino,  after 
be  defeated  Maxentios,  hastened  to  restore  the 
ehiircbes  of  God,  and  to  enrich  them  with  pre- 
sents, it  is  evident  that  such  buildings  had 
existed  previous  to  the  emperor's  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  same  also  appears  from  the 
letter  of  Constantiue  to  Eusebius,  exhorting  him 
to  further  the  enlarging  or  rebuilding  of  existing 
chnrches\  S.  Felix  is  said  to  have  erected  a 
Basilica  in  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  he  died  A.  D. 
274,  in  the  time  of  Aurehan.  Many  pious  peo- 
ple also  consecrated  their  houses  to  religious 
purposes. 

If  in  describing  the  chorches  of  Rome,  we 

'  should  proceed  in  the  order  of  their  age,  those 
should  be  mentioned  first,  which  are  actually 
ancient  buildings  converted  into  churches.  Of 
these  St.  Theodore  would  claim  our  first  atten- 
tion, if  we  believe  the  story,  that  it  is  the  temple 
erected  by  Tatius  to  Romulus*  This  church 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  Forum, 
under  the  Palatine  Hill,  is  of  a  round  fonn,  and 
the  brazen  wolf,  which  is  now  in  the  Capitol, 
was  certainly  preserved  here  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  this  last  foct,  though  much  in- 
sisted on  by  Venuti,  and  perhaps  sufficient  to 

»  Lib.  vii.  c,  S.  ■  C.  30. 

*  This  is  proved  by  Ciampiin  Vet.  Mon.  part  i.  c.  17.  ' 
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prove  it  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  sorely  of  no 
authority  to  demonstrate  this  to  be  the  original 
building.  The  roof  is  unquestionably  modem, 
nor  is  there  any  thing  to  a  common  eye  which 
bespeaks  peculiar  antiquity.   In  Spence*s  Anec- 

*  dotes**  we  may  tint]  another  argument  in  favour 
of  its  antiquity:  he  says,  that  the  Roman  ma- 
trons of  <dd  used  to  carry  their  children  when  ill 
to  the  temple  of  Romulus ;  and  the  women  still 
carry  their  children  to  S.  Theodore  on  the  same 

.occasions.  He  adds,  that  the  priests  very  wisely 
pray,  that  he  would  be  so  good  as  either  to  cure 
bim,  or  to  take  him  to  himself.  The  former  part 
of  the  story  is  confirmed  by  Pancirolli.  The  in- 
terior is  perfectly  plain.  On  the  outside  by  the 
door  is  an  <M  aitar»  on  which  an  inacriplkm 
says,  that  profane  incense  once  bunied.  It  is 
not  known  when  it  was  converted  into  a  church; 
Adrian  I.  in  774  repaired  it ;  and  it  is  said  by 
Pkaina,  that  Nicoh»  Y.  entirely  rebuilt  it  in 
1460. 

The  front  of  S.  Adriauo  in  the  Forum  is  an- 
cient, and  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  Basilica 
of  Paulns  .£oulius;  which  would  carry  us  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Republic.  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Torum, 
was  formerly  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina.  S.  Bernardo  was  one  of  the  ronnd 
buildings  which  formed  the  four  comers  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian.    The  Certosa,  or  S.  Maria 

•P.  89* 
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idegU  Angbli;  sbo  beloBg^  to  Ibe  sine  botht. 

S.  Cosmo  and  Daraiano  near  the  Fortiin  pre- 
aertjea  as  a  veslibule  the  ancient  temple  of 

These  and  olher  oirarolMB  shoiitd  be  pao^ 

tioned  first,  if  we  adhered  strictly  to  the  order  of 
iiine;^  but  many  of  them  come  more  properly 
mdet  tha  bMi  of  Mitiqiiitiea;.  iad  when  I  speak 
la  the  eariiefll  Gbrisliaii  ohfivcbes  b»  behig  iif. 
teresting  objects^  I  speak  with  reference  to  early 
Christian  cu&to[itti,a2Mi  not  to  the  other  antiquities, 
which  th«^  km  accidenlaUy  beea  the  mttaqa 
of  preaerf  uif^.. 

In  the  road  froni  tlie  Colossenm  to  the  Lateran 
may  be  aeen  one  oi  the  oldest  cliorche$  in  liome. 
Si-  GlcmeBt,  md  aeeordhig  lx>  an  ioMription  in  h» 
4hd  only  ow-  which  pmervea  tlie  foHn  of  ike 
^cient  Basilica.  Many  however  are  very  like 
h,  except  that  there  is  an  inclo&ure  of  marble 
9omd  Hie  9L\tti^f  (imitated  imn  the  Cettu  of  the 
Pl^an  temples,)  and  two  marble  amboiM  dr 
pulpats.  In  other  respects  it  is  much  the  same 
*  witfi  all  the  old  churchea  in  Rome;  that  is,  it  is 
dffided  ioiv  tbiw  Men,  Md  hd«  «  acMiidtouhlr 
tribune  or  Recess  behind  the  «ltar.  Sixteen  pil- 
lars of  different  marbles  seem  all  to  have  been 
taken  from  some  ancient  boilding.  On  the  stone 
dfar  the  prfncip«l  wtrance  (but  net  that  whkh 
is  commonly  used  from  the  ati^eet)  iif  the  Insidii  > 
ig  sAR.  Divi.  NERVAK.  F^L.  The  tcssclatcd  pave- 
ment also  seems  extremely  ancient.  The  frescos 
by  Maaaccio,  (who  died  in  1443,)  in  the  Chapel 
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cimens  of  the  art  in  that  early  age.  They  havfe 
lately  been  retouched,  which  was  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  make  them  at  all  diiceniible»  but  liaa 
ttmmderMy  deatroyed  the  interest  rakM  by 
them.  Tradition  says,  thait  the  house  of  Cle* 
meiity  tlie  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  third 
pope,  was  OB  tUa  spot:  faia  body  abo  is  said  to 
repose  under  the  altar.  Whether  be  anffered 
martyrdom  ot  no  is  not  certam.  The  fact  is  not 
mentioned  by  IrenaeuB;  and  Ruhnus  and  Pope 
Zeaunnik  who  place  hint  in  the  caitalogae,  Ihred 
iai  the  fifth  century.  He  has  however  a  place  in 
the  calendar,  and  his  day  is  observed  on  the 
99d  of  November.  He  was  pope  for  nine  years 
and  a  half,  beginoing  fitom  tke  year  67.  Gr^jpory 
of  Ton  talataa  UMny  atoriM  Of  h».lifl%  whi<A 
are  evidently  false. 

^Another  rery  good  apecimen  of  the  ancient 
dbavth  aiaj  he  sMi  io  8«.  Marin  in  Oaamedin. 
It  is  aha  esAadS.  M.  a  Scooln  O^eca,  because  a 
school  for  teaching  the  Greek  language  was  for- 
merly kept  here.  PancirolU  derives  its  other 
aame  6f  CcMiedih  bam  the  same  carcndntanefej 
aa  if  it  implied  Ihe  g'WMl  ordn*  whidi  mm  preu 
served  the^e.  It  was  boilt  by  S.  Dionysius,  who 
was  pope  in  2dl.  Stephen  11.  in  752,  first  estan 
bliahed  some  GreelLa  hcrev  who  itone  driven  Aoaa 
the  eaat  by  Constantine  Copronimns  for  worship- 
ping  images  and  saints.  Adrian  1.  and  Nicolas  I. 
added  much  to  it. 
It  has  still  aiiother  naine,  Bocea  deUa  Veriid, 
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from  an  old  stone  placed  near  the  entrance,  in 

the  middle  of  which  is  a  mouth.    ThU  was  an- 
ciently used  as  a  kind  of  ordeal :  the  suspected 
!  ..person  put  his  hand  into  the  mouth,  and  if  be 
"    was  able  to  draw  it  out  again,  be-  was  inikbceiit, 
//.  «^  The  church  is  said  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  a 
temple  to  Pudiciiia  Patricia,     fiy  ascending  a 
staircase  some  fine  capitals  may  be  seen  of  an- 
cient columns,  wbich  were  retained  in  tbe  pre* 
sent  building,  but  completely  inclosed  in  ma- 
sonry. 

The  church  of  Ara  Celi  deserfes  particular 
mention,  from  the  venerable  appearance  of  Ibe 

building  itself,  and  from  the  editice  to  which  it 
has  succeeded.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius,  built  by  Romulus,  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  this  churob.  It  was  hers 
that  the  Spolia  Opima  were  deposited.  Not  a 
vestige  remains  of  this  temple,  except  some  of 
the  foundations,  which  cannot  easily  be  dislin* 
guisbed  from  those  of  other  buildings,  and  per** 
haps  some  of  tbe  internal  oi  iiaments  were  appro- 
priated  to  the  modem  edifice.  Pancirolli  ex- 
plains tbe  origin  of  tbe  name  <rf  Ara  Celi,  but  his 
explanation  has  something  of  the  fabnloas  in  it. 
He  tells  us,  that  Augustus,  having  asked  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  who  would  succeed  him  in  tbe 
empire,  received  this  answer: 

Mc  Puer  Hebrseis  Divos  Deus  ipse  gubcrnans 
Cctlerc  scde  jubet  trisienique  rcdire  sub  Orcum; 
Am  ergo  dehinc  tacitus  absccdito  nostris. 
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AugDatosin  ccmaeqiieiice  raised  an  alter  on  this  hillt 
with  the  inscription  Ara  primogenito  Dei.  Tra- 
dition preserved  the  memory  of  the  precise  spot, 
and  placed  it  not  far  from  the  present  higb  altar. 
Anacletus,  in  1130,  (though  he  was  antipope,) 
surrounded  it  with  four  pillars;  and  in  J603  it 
was  farther  ornamented,  from  whence  this  chapel 
got  the  name  of  Ara  Cell.  The  ascent  to  the 
church  is  by  a  flight  of  124  marble  steps*  con- 
structed in  1348  by  the  alms  of  the  faithful  after 
the  great  plague,  which  Boccaccio  has  so  well 
described  as  afflicting  Florence  in  that  year. 
Pancirolli  says,  that  they  wiere  placed  here  by  a 
senator  of  the  name  of  Ottone  of  Milan,  who 
used  tlie  marble  from  an  ancient  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus, near  the  Porta  Salanu  Some  devout  per- 
soils  aseend  these  steps  on  their  knete,  like  those 
of  the  Scala  Santa  at  the  Lateran ;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  Csesar  and  Claudius  are  both  recorded 
to  have  mounted  to  the  capitel  on  their  knees, 
when  going  to  return  thanks  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus*^.  On  the  left  of  this  ascent 
are  to  be  seen  the  foundations  already  mentioned, 
part  of  which  was  destroyed  ia  in  pre* 

paration  for  a  fcte  given  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

-  The  date  of  this  church  does  not  seem  accu- 
rately known,  but  it  is  evidently  extremely  old, 
and  wholly  devoid  of  elegance  or  ornament  on 

*  Dio,  lib.  jdiii. 
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ibe  outride.  Tbe  interior  is  exceediogly  cmoui, 
and  presents  Ktde  else  bbt  an  assemblage  of 

fragments  from  various  ancient  edifices.  The 
floor  is  one  mass  of  mosaic^  afiparentiy  of  the 
rarest  antiqae  stones,  and  become  exceedingly 
nneten  from  age.  The  nave  contains  twenty-two 
pillars,  uniform  only  in  their  antiquity.  Some  are 
of  granite,  others  of  different  materials^  and  the 
capitals,  which  have  bMi  gilt,  by  no  measls  cor- 
respond.   On  one  of  them  is  Ibis  inscription, 

A  CVBICVLO  AVGVSTORVM. 

S.  Pietro  in  VincoU  is  very  old;  at  least  pari 
of  it  is  sd*  Tradition  mSakes  it  to  have  been 
foanded  by  £udo3da,  wifb  of  the  Eniperor  Valen- 
tinian,  as  stated  below.  An  inscription  in  this 
church  makes  it  to  have  been  repaired  by  S.  Pe* 
lagius  in  566.  There  is  a  mosaic  of  S.  Sebastian 
in  one  of  side  aisles,  whicb  was  executed  in 
the  seventh  century.  In  the  year  080  Pope 
Agatho  made  use  of  this  mosaic  to  avert  a 
drsadM  pestilence,  which  bad  raged  in  Rome 
for  three  months  >*.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fac6 
of  the  saint  is  here  represented  as  that  of  an  old 
SHUiy  contrary  to  the  usual  paintings.  The  pil- 
lavs  of  tbe  nave  are  ancient,  and  of  the  Doric 
order,  but  not  very  fine  specimens  of  that  simple 
style.  This  church  has  its  name  from  the  ciiain 
being  preserved  here  with  which  St.  Peter  was 
boutid  at  Jerusalem.   It  was  sent  from  thence 

■*  Buonaas^  ad  aa.  680. 
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to  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Valentinian,  by  her  mo- 
ther Eudocia^  who  delivered  it  to  Pope  Leo; 
and  soon  by  a  special  miracle  it  united  itself  to 
another  chain,  which  had  bonnd  the  apog^le  at 
Rome.  Eudoxia  in  consequence  founded  this 
church.  Strangers  will  find  it  in  vain  to  ask  for 
a  sight  of  this  precious  relic. 

The  chief  object  of  attraction  here  is  the  statue 
of  Moses,  by  Michael  Angelo,  which  some  have 
exalted  as  the  cbef-d*ceuvre  of  that  great  sculptor, 
while  others  faa?e  abused  s&d  ridiculed  it.  it 
forms  part  of  the  tomb  erected  to  Julius  IL  This 
pontiff  invited  M.  Angelo  to  Rome  soon  after 
his  succession  in  1503.  For  some  months  the 
great  sculptor  employed  himself  ip  meditating 
the  plan,  without  taking  the  chisel  into  his  hands; 
and  when  at  length  he  submitted  the  magnificent 
design  to  tlie  Pope,  he  approved  of  it  beyond 
measure,  and  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by 
the  grandeur  of  it  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Peter  s.  Several  statues  and  other  ornaments 
were  to  have  formed  appendages  to  the  tomb; 
but  the  figure  of  Moses  was  the  first  finished. 
The  impatient  temper  of  Julius  was  proivoked  at 
the  delay,  which  so  vast  a  work  necessarily 
caused ;  and  Michael  Angelo  finding  the  Pope 
become  colder  towards  him,  and  not  having  Ae 
money  or  materials  supplied  so  liberally  as  he 
wished,  he  abruptly  left  the  work,  and  went  to 
Florence.  The  Pope  was  now  really  mortified, 
and  even  sent  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Flo- 
rence, requesting  them  to  pacify  M.  Angelo,  and 
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induce  bim  to  return.  A  letter,  dated  July  8tb, 
1506»  is  still  extant  \  and  is  as  foiiows : 

Julius  P.  P.  n.  Dilectis  filiis  Prioribos  Li- 

bertatis,  et  Vexillifero  Justitiae  populi  Floren- 
"  tini. 

Dilecti  filiiy  salutem  et  Apostolicam  Bene- 
dictionem.    Michael  Angelus  Sculptor,  qui  a 

"  nobis  leviter  et  inconsulte  decessit,  redire»  ut 
accepimus,  ad  nos  timet,  cui  nos  non  succen- 

'^semns;  novimus  hujusmodi  liominam  ingenia. 

'*  Ut  tamen  omnem  suspicionem  deponat,  deTO- 

"  tionem  vestram  bortamur,  velit  ei  nomine  no- 
stro  proinitl^re,  qu6d  si  ad  nos  redierit»  illaesus 
inviolatusque  erh,  et  in  ea  gratia  Apostolica 
nos  habitoros,  qua  habebatur  ante  decessnm.  . 
Datum  Romae,  8  Julii  1506 :  PontiEcatus 

•<  nostri  anno  III." 

M.  Angelo  complied  with  this  humble  petition 

of  tbe  sovereign  pontiff:  tbe  reconciliation  took 
place  at  Bologna,  and  in  1508  he  returned  to 
Rome.  .  He  then  continued  for  a  while  the  exe- 
cution of  the  tomb,  but  Julius  called  him  very 
reluctantly  from  tbis  work  to  decorate  the  Sistine 
chapel.  In  1513  Julius  died,  and  Leo  X.  who 
succeeded  him,  called  M.  Angelo  off  from  his 
favourite  work  of  the  tomb,  to  rebuild  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence.  Tbe  consequence  of 
tbis  was,  that  during  the  ponti&cate  of  Leo,  the 

^  Publithed  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  vol.  iii.  p.  8S0. 
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monament  of  Julias  remained  almoBt  antoached, 

but  upon  that  Pope's  death  it  was  again  resumed. 
The  original  design  however  was  never  executed; 
the  statue  of  Moses  was  alone  erected  upon  the 
tomb,  and  it  was  not  placed  in  the  BaidHca  of 
St.  Peter,  but  in  S.  Pietro  in  VincoH. 

The  question  is  very  naturally  asked,  why  such 
a  figure  should  be  introduced  at  all.  But  this 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  statue  ;  we  may  censure  the  sculp- 
tor s  taste  for  making  it  form  part  of  a  sepulchral 
monument,  but  having  done  that,  we  should  sub- 
mit the  exec^ntion  alone  to  the  test  of  criticism. 
Opinions  must  be  ever  variable  upon  works  of 
art;  and  it  is  only  with  such  a  production  as  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  that  persons  should  not  ven- 
ture to  express  any  disappointment.  But  the 
Moses  of  M.  Angelo  has  been  so  often  criticised 
and  so  often  abused,  that  there  is  no  great  pre- 
sumption in  stating  some  objections  to  it,  or 
rather  in  repeatmg  them,  for  they  have  struck 
thousands  of  persons  before.  In  the  first  place, 
be  is  sitting  down,  or,  as  some  say,  preparing  to 
rise,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  dignified :  be  is 
besides  brought  so  near,  that  the  colossal  size 
makes  him  look  more  like  a  savage  than  any 
thing  else.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  drapery 
adds  to  the  heaviness,  and  his  beard  is  quite  a 
caricature.  The  horns  also  have  been  introduced, 
which  even  in  painting  seldom  look  well,  and 
amount  almost  to  an  absurdity  in  sculpture: 
firom  the  circumstance  of  the  horns  and  the 
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bemit  the  8tatii0  has  by  iome  been  said  to  ne- 

semble  Pan  or  a  Satyr  more  than  Moses.  Thm 
is  bowev^  a  fine  expression  in  the  whole,  and 
one  thing  at  least  would  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  great  seidptor.  No  oommoa 
artist  could  ever  have  conceived  such  a  work. 
There  is  a  celebr9l;ed  sonnet  composed  Gio- 
fambattista  Zappi  upon  this  subject : 

Gbi  d  postoiy  cbe  in  dura  pietra  icollo 
.  Siede  gigpiQte^  e  la  piu  illaaftce  e  ooote 

Prove  deir  arte  avanza^  e  ha  mwe  e  pranle 
Lc  iabbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 
Quest*  e  Mosc:  ben  mel  diceva  il  folto 

Oner  del  mento,  e'l  doppio  raggio  in  fronte ; 

QiiMt'  ^  Mose,  quando  soendea  del  mool^ 
£  gran  parte  del  lihune  avaand  mllo. 
Ta|  0ni  allor^  ohe  la  iionants« 
Afsque  ei  sospese  a  ae  ^Pinliarm]^  e  tsla 

Quando  il  mar  cbiuse,  •  ne  fe  tomba  ahrui. 
E  voi,  sue  turbc,  un  rio  vitello  alzasle? 
Alzatc  avestc  imago  a  questo  eguale  ! 

Ch'era  men  &II0  Tadorar  costui. 

What  living  form  in  solid  marble  bound 
Sits  here  gigaDtiCy  while  each  stialcb  of  art 
%>riiwpi  intobfii^?-r4iarb-!-thitre  mbm  stsvt 

Forth  from  thoie  liiing  lips  00  fapckd  tpund : 

'Tis  He— hiB  brow  with  forked  radiaqce  crowi|'d» 
Hia  beard's  full  flowing  honours  speak  his  name; 
*Tis  Moses — thus  from  off  the  mount  of  flame 
With  goillike  light  encircling  him  he  came. 

Such  was  his  form^  when  huge  and  roaring  waves 
Stood  sel^^ipported  round  him;  thus  he  bade 
The  «aa  to  doie  and  fonn  a  aation's  tomb. 
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And  did  ye  raise  a  molten  calf,  ye  slaves  ? 
Had  your  vain  idol  been  like  this  nrray'd. 
To  worship  such  weie  light|  and  lighter  were  your 


The  church  of  S.  Podentiaiia  stands  on  the 

site  of  the  house  of  S.  Prudentius,  who  was  con* 
verted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Peter,  with  his 
two  sons  Novatus  and  Timothy,  and  his  two 
daughters  Pudentiana  and  Prassede.  St.  Peter 
lived  in  this  house  from  the  second  year  of  Clau- 
dius to  the  ninth.  He  left  it  when  the  edict 
was  issued  for  all  Jews  to  quit  Rome,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Acts'xviii.  2.  It  was  here  that  he 
superintended  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  upon 
going  away  he  gave  to  his  host  a  portrait  of  our 
Saviour,  which  is  still  preserved  in  tlie  church  of 
S«  Prassede.  When  he  letnmed  to  Rome  with 
St.  Paul,  A.  D.63,  he  again  lodged  with  Pudens; 
and  St.  Paul  mentions  him  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 
Some  commentators  make  the  thurd  Satire  of 
Juvenal  allude  to  the  meetings  held  in  this  house. 
A  church  was  built  here  by  S.  Pius  I.  in  144, 
but  how  much  of  the  present  building  or  whether 
any  of  it  be  of  that  date,  I  could  not  learn.  The 
fourteen  pillars,  which  divide  it  into  three  aisles, 
are  perhaps  the  same  which  were  erected  then,and 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  some  older  build- 
ing. In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is 
the  very  altar  on  which  St.  Peter  celebrated  the 
mass.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Gaetani  family  is  a 
well,  in  which  S.  Pudentiana  put  the  blood  of 
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the  martyrs,  who  are  buried  ia  this  church  to  the 
nnmber  of  3000!  A  notice  may  be  seen  heie, 
that  all  persons  who  visit  this  chnrch  every  day 
have  an  indulgence  of  3000  years,  and  a  remis- 
sion of  half  their  sins. 

In  point  of  gfandear  and  beauty,  few  chnrehes 
have  pleased  me  more  than  the  Gertosa,  or 
Maria  degli  Angioli.  It  was  a  vast  room,  by 
some  called  a  picture-gallery,  in  the  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  ooDverted  into  a  church  in  1661  by 
Pius  IV.  upon  the  designs  of  Micbael  Angelo : 
he  formed  it  into  a  Greek  cross,  a  shape  which 
has  been  .already  praised  as  one  particularly 
adapted  to  give  an  idea  of  extent  and  magnift* 
eence  of  proportion.  As  the  floor  sufered  firom 
damp,  he  raised  it,  by  which  means  the  eight 
granite  columns  belonging  to  the  ancient  edifice 
lost  part  of  their  height,  and  new  bases  were  put 
of  marble.  In  1749  it  underwent  a  great  change, 
but  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross  was  still  pre- 
served, and  eight  pillars  were  added  of  brick  to 
resemble  the  others.  The  imitation  is  extremely 
good.  The  original  ones  of  granite  are  prodi- 
giously fine,  each  being  a  solid  mass  of  46  feet 
in  height:  the  diameter  of  four  of  them  is -4  feet 
2  inches,  (French :)  of  the  other  four,  4  feet  4 
inches.  The  capitals  of  the  former  are  Corin- 
thian, of  the  latter  Composite.  The  cross  is  298 
feet  in  length  either  way,  and  the  height  is  91. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  circular  vestibule,  likewise 
belonging  to  the  ancient  batlis,  which  as  well  as 
.  the  church  of  S.  Bernardo  was  one  of  the  round 
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buildings  whieb  stood  at  each  of  the  four 
corners.  Carlo  Maralta  and  Salvator  Rosa  are 
buried  here.  The  pictures  are  some  of  the  best 
in  Rome.  Many  of  thenit  as  has  bwn  already 
mentioned,  were  painted  for  St.  Peter  and  re- 
moved hither.  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Domenicbino. 
The  Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Carlo  Maratta ; 
the  Conception  of  the  Madonna,  by  P.  Bianchi ; 
the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  by  Pompeo  Battoni ; 
came  £rom  St.  Peter &»  and  are  all  excellent.  In 
1701  a  meridiaii  line  was  drawil  on  the  floor  by 
M.  Bianchini. 

La  Chiesa  Nuova,  or  8.  Maria  in  Vallicella, 
deserves  an  early  nientaon«  as  being'  one  of  the 
largest  and  handsomest  chntches  in  Rolne.  it 
was  built  in  1577,  and  has  its  name  from  an  old 
church,  which  stood  here  in  a  low  situation. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  good,  bnt  the  Ught  is 
not  favourable  for  seeing  them.  The  ceiling  and 
cupola  were  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The 
church  was  built  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  whose 
house  or  a  part -of  it  is  still  shewn  annexed  to  the 
ehureh :  bis  confessional,  his  bed,  and  bis  sh<^s, 
are  among  the  objects  shewn.  S.  Filippo  Neri 
is  a  saint  of  comparatively  modern  times ;  it  not 
being  above  226  years  since  he  died.  He  #as 
bom  at  Florence,  July  23d,  1515,  and  asnt  lb 
Naples  as  a  merchant ;  but  disliking  his  profes- 
sion, he  went  to  Rome,  and  at  the  age  of  38 
became  priest.  He  was  celebrated  for  devo^ 
tional  exercises,  and  passed  ibrty  hours  sueces* 
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sively  in  prayer.  The  congregation  of  the  Oratory 
was  foonded  by  him ;  and  as  masic  was  partica- 

larly  used  in  their  solemnities,  the  term  oratorio 
came  to  express  compositions  of  sacred  music. 
Oratorios  are  still  performed  during  Lent  in  tUs 
chorch,  at  which  no  females  can  he  prssmt* 
Neri  also  encouraged  Baronius  to  write  his  cele- 
brated Annals.  He  died  in  r5&5»  and  was  canon- 
ized  in  1622. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Aposdes  in  the  Piazza 
of  that  name  is  also  a  fine  structure.  Some  fall- 
ing angels  on  the  ceilitt|L  over  the  tribune  are 
wondeifuUy  painted,  TRre  is  a  fine  tomb  of 
Clement  XIV.  by  Canova.  1  saw  also  an  in- 
scription to  Maria  Clementina,  Queen  of  England, 
i.  e.  wife  of  the  Pretender : 

Hie  denentiiuB  remanent  prMoordia,  nan  oor 

Caelestls  fecit,  ne  superesset,  amor. 

Her  1)0(1  y  reposes  in  St.  Peter's. 

S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  is  so  called  from  being 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
which  Pompey  erected  after  his  conquests  in 
Asia.  Poggio,  in  bis  work  upon  tiie  Mutability 
of  Fortune,  tells  us,  that  some  pillars  and  other 
remains  of  this  temple  were  destroyed  to  make 
lime  not  long  before  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  church  is  unfinished  on  the 
outside,  but  the  interior  is  handsome.  The  most 
celebrated  work  in  it  is  the  statue  of  our  Saviour, 
by  Michael  Angelo.    It  is  not  often  that  this 
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subject  has  been  treated  in  scnlpture;  and  per- 
haps it  were  better  if  the  representation  of  his 
person  were  confined  to  painting.  However  there 
is  nothing  irreverent  in  the  effect  prodaoed  by 
M.  Angelo  in  the  work  before  as.  It  is  de- 
servedly reckoned  amongst  his  finest  and  most 
successful  efibrts.  One  foot  is  covered  with 
brass,  that  it  may  not  be  worn  away  by  the  kisses 
of  the  Ikithful.  Leo  X.  is  buried  here,  behind 
the  altar.  An  Englishman  also  will  observe,  not 
far  off,  the  tomb  of  Ph.  Th.  Howard  Cardinal, 

Magnas  Bntannie  Peotector.**  He  died  May 
91,1694.  The  best  hi  mry  in  Rome  for  printed 
books  l>elongs  to  the  Dominican  convent  here : 
it  does  not  however  seem  to  possess  many  of  a 
modem  date.  Any  stranger  may  enter  withoot 
introduction,  and  ask  for  any  book :  a  pleasing 
instance  of  liberality,  which  is  frequent  on  the 
continent,  and  might  be  oftener  imitated  in  our 
own  country. 

S.  Andrea  della  Valle  has  a  handsome  front* 
and  the  interior  is  also  extremely  fine.  The  cii- 
poUk  is  painted  by  Lanfranco»  and  is  reckoned 
the  most  beautiAil  in  Rome.  At  the  four  angles 
of  it  are  the  Evangelists  by  Domenichino,  which 
surprised  and  pleased  me  as  much  as  any  paint- 
ings I  ever  saw.  It  is  curious  to  find  so  learned 
a  man  as  S.  Jerom  giving  the  following  reason 
for  the  four  beasts  mentioned  by  Ezektel  *  being 
represented  together  with  the  four  Evangelists,  as 
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tbey  are  io  this  ohurch.  He  says,  that  the  &ce 
of  the  roan  W88  given  to  St.  Matthew,  beeause  he 

begins  his  Gospel  by  writing  of  man,  •*  Liber  Ge- 
nerationis  Jesus  CkrisUf  &c."    The  lion  was 
applied  to  St.  Mark,  because  he  begins  with  the 
voice  of  a  lion  roaring  in  the  wilderness.  St. 
Luke  has  Ihe  ox,  because  Ins  Gospel  commences 
with  mention  of  Zacliarias  the  priest.  Tiie  iiying 
eagle  represents  St.  John»  because  he  soars  higher 
than  the  other  Evangelists,  and  discourses  of  the 
word  of  God.    The  ceilinp:  of  the  tribune,  repre- 
senting the  call  of  Peter  apd  Andrew,  is  also  by 
Domenichino,  which  is  now  much  admired ;  but 
lie  himself  could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  work 
when  finished,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  in  the 
QoUection  already  noticed      The  sentence  is  to 
this  efect:     Is  not  the  tribune  of  S.  Andiea 
•*  della  Valle  one  of  the  finest  things  existing  in 
fresco  ?  and  yet  there  was  an  idea  of  sending 
the  masons  with  their  hammers  and  pnllmg  it 
down,  so  poor  did  it  appear,  when  he  threw  it 
open  to  the  public ;  and  as  he  was  passing  by 
the  church,  he  (Domenichino)  stopped  with 
*^  his  scholars  to  look  at  it,  and  shrugging  up  bis 
flhrnddeva  lie  said  to  tlicm,  Well  I  I  did  not 
think  that  I  had  w  orked  so  ill  as  this/* 
In  S.  Carlo  ai  Catinari  may  be  seen  similar 
patntings  at  the  angles  of  the  cupola,  also  by 
Domenichino,  but  not  equal  to  the  former.  This 
church  is  dedicated  to  S.Cliarles  Bonomco,  and 

«  Lettere  Hitoridie,  vol  ii.  p.  37. 
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has  its  name  from  a  manufacture  of  wooden 
dishesy  eaiim,  being  carried  on  in  the  Piazza  in 
front  of  it.    It  was  built  in  There  is  a 

painting  of  the  saint  behind  the  altar,  by  Guido. 

Charles,  who  was  of  the  noble  family  of  Bor- 
romeo  at  BlilaDt  seems  well  deserring  of  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Eustace,  His 
fame  rests  upon  a  far  different  foundation  from 
that  of  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  calendar;  and 
if  ever  a  man  deserved  snob  reverence  from  his 
fellow-men,  it  would  l)e  S.  Charles  Borromeo. 
His  family  w  as  one  of  illustrious  rank  at  Milan, 
and  he  himself  was  son  of  Count  Gibert  Borro* 
meo,  by  Margaret  de*  Medici,  sister  of  Pius  IV. 
He  was  made  cardinal  in  1560,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Milan.  He  turned  his  attention 
partionlarly  to  establishing  eccleriastical  semi* 
naries,  and  reforming  the  religious  orders.  He 
was  particularly  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  a  conclusion.  His  death 
happened  in  1584,  and  he  wes  canonised  in 
IGIO.  Lives  of  him  have  been  written  by  Guis- 
sano,  Godeau,  and  others. 

There  are  two  churches  celebrated  for  the 
paintings  of  Rafiieiel,  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Maria 
della  Face.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
the  cupola  of  8.  Agostino  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  constructed  in  Rome.  The  church  was 
built  in  1483.  Upon  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
nave  is  a  painting  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  by  Kaf- 
lael*  The  tirst  impression  upon  seeing  this  paint- 
ing is  the  difference  in  the  style  of  it  from  that 
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of  all  the  oiber  works  of  Raffael.  The  dispolei 
whether  this  great  master  profited  by  ha?iiig  sees 
the  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistiae 

cliapel,  is  generally  known.  The  question  has 
been  very  ably  bandied  in  a  letter  from  Laigi 
Crespi,  (private  chaplain  to  Benedict  XIV.)  to 
Bottari  ^  He  rests  principally  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Vasari,  from  whom  it  appears,  that  Raf- 
fael  twice  got  admission  to  the  Sistine  chapel, 
while  the  work  of  M.  Angelo  was  going  on.  M. 
Aiigtlo  left  Rome  after  he  had  worked  about  a 
year  in  the  chapel,  on  which  occasion  Bi-amaate» 
who  had  the  keys  of  it,  let  in  Kafiael.  The  con- 
sequence was,  as  Vasari  asserts,  that  Raffiiel  in* 
mediately  repainted  the  figure  of  Isaiah,  which 
be  had  already  finished  in  S.  Agostino.  We 
must  remark  upon  this  story,  that  Vasari  himself 
seems  afterwards  to  have  disbelieved  it,  and  that 
M.  Angelo  appears  never  to  have  quitted  Rome 
while  be  was  engaged  in  this  work  y.  The  dates 
also  will  not  agree. 

When  the  paintings  were  half  finished,  the 
pope  insisted  upon  their  being  opent  d  to  public 
inspection;  upon  which  occasion  Vasari  says, 
that  all  Rome  ran  to  see  them,  and  Bafiael 
among  the  rest.  From  this  time,  he  adds,  Raf- 
fael  suddenly  clianged  his  manner,  and  to  shew 
his  powers,  immediately  executed  the  Prophets 

*  Lcttere  Pittoriche,  vol.  ii.  p.  323 — 51. 
>  Til  is  is  very  satisfactorily  made  out  by  Uoscoe,  in  iiis  Liiie 
of  Leo  X.  vol  iv.  p.  323. 
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and  Sibyls  in  the  church  of  la  Pace.  Some  of 
these  assertions  perhaps  can  never  be  proved  or 

contradicted :  but  a  simple  statement  of  dates, 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them,  may  be  satis- 
factory. M.  Angdo  was  first  employed  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  in  150B,  and  finished  his  work  in 
1612.  Raffael  was  called  to  Rome,  and  began 
the  dispute  upon  the  Sacrament  .in  1508.  The 
figure  of  Isaiah  was  painted  according  to  Vasari 
in  1511.  RaflReiel  finished  the  second  room,  in 
which  is  the  painting  of  Heliodorus,  in  151*2. 

The  fact  seems  hardly  questionable,  that  be 
might  have  seen  the  work  of  M.  Angelo;  and 
there  is  considerably  strong  evidence,  that  he 
actually  did.    The  great  admirers  of  Raffael  in 
anxiety  for  his  fame  strenuously  deny  the  fact; 
but  they  cannot  deny,  that  he  certainly  made  an 
alteration  in  his  style  about  this  time.  Tradition 
aays,  that  he  painted  this  figure  of  Isaiah  as  a 
rival  to  the  Prophets  of  M.  Angelo  in  the  Sistine 
chapel.   The  imitation  is  very  apparent;  and  if 
the  story  be  true,  we  must  naturally  conclude, 
that  Raffael  felt  a  jealousy  for  the  fame,  which 
those  works  had  gained  for  his  great  rival :  he 
must  have  studied  them  accurately  to  produce 
an  imitation;  and  consequently  the  question  is 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  limit,  merely  whether 
he  saw  the  Sistine  chapel  before  151 1.   That  he 
saw  it  afterwards,  and  studied  the  painting  of 
these  Prophets  in  particular,  is  evident;  and 
surely  it  is  a  strange  way  of  supporting  the  fame, 
of  Rafiael  or  any  master  to  say,  that  he  scruti- 
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nized  the  finest  productions  of  the  art,  with  au 
eye  even  of  jealoim  accuracy^  and  yet  did  not 
l)rofit  by  them.  No  penon  would  accose  Raf* 
fael  of  servilely  imitatino:  M.  Angelo;  perhaps  he 
wa8  anconscious  tiiat  he  was  imitating  him  at 
all :  but  it  is  the  characteristic  of  true  genius  to 
cull  from  every  quarter  the  excdiencies  which 
present  tberasoives,  and  to  unite  and  identify 
them  with  its  own. 

The  other  churchy  S.  Maria  delta  Pace»  was  so 
called  from  the  peace  established  among  the 
Christian  Ir^rinces  by  Sextiis  IV.  The  paintings 
in  it  are  in  fresco  over  the  arckies  of  tlic  nave  on 
the  south  side.  They  represent  the  Cum»an« 
Persian,  Phrygian,  andTiburtine  Sibyls*.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  tliese  were  painted  as 
rivals  of  M.  Angelo's  Sibyls  in  the  Sistine  chapel: 
but  here  he  has  followed  bis  own  style,  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful  they  are.  In  the  former  church 
he  was  anxious  to  shew,  that  he  also  could  adopt 
the  style  so  much  admired  in  his  great  rival: 
here  he  treated  the  same  sulijeet  in  his  own 
manner,  and  set  llic  one  fairly  against  the  other. 
Unfortunately  the  work  of  Raffael  has  suffered 
much  more  from  age,  than  that  of  M.  Angelo ; 
and  all  the  figures  have  lately  been  retouched :  it 
may  be  added,  that  if  they  were  half  as  much 

'  Raffael  employed  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  pupils  for  this 
work,  Timoteo  da  Urbino.  In  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  90!»)  Sebastiano  Resta  says,  that  he  had  obtained  the  original 
drawings  of  these  Sibyls:  one  half  came  firom  Nuremberg*  the 
other  half  fhrni  Meteuia. 
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damaged  as  the  frescos,  which  are  near  them, 
they  must  have  feceived  a  great  deal  of  resto- 
ration. 

8.  AgncRc  ill  the  Piazza  Navona  is  amoDg  the 
finest  churches  in  Rome,  both  in  the  exterior  and 
interior.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and 
ornamented  with  good  statues  and  paintings. 
Among  the  former  is  8.  Sebastian,  altered  from 
an  antique  by  Paolo  Campi ;  and  a  statne  of  S. 
Agnese.  Little  is  known  of  this  saint,  except 
what  is  related  by  S.  Ambrose^  and  Prudentius*. 
They  tell  ns,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
she  suffered  many  tortures  for  her  religion ;  and 
when  the  judge  saw  her  disr^rd  them,  he  or- 
dered her  to  be  publicly  exposed ;  but  the  first 
person,  who  cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  was  struck 
with  blindness.  Her  body  is  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  church  dedicated  to  her  in  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  which  was  built  by  Constanline.  Some 
however  say,  that  she  was  buried  at  Momento, 
but  that  her  head  is  at  St.  John  Lateran :  others 
again  maintain,  that  her  relics  were  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  from  thence  to  France,  and  after 
that  to  Manreza  in  Catalonia.  They  alao  pretend 
to  preserve  them  at  Utrecht. 

The  church  of  the  Trinitil  de'  Monti,  con- 
spicuous from  its  situation  on  the  top  of  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  and  the  flight  of  135  steps  which  lead 
to  if,  was  built  in  1494  by  Charles  VIII.  King  of 
France,  when  he  was  on  his  expcdilion  to  Na- 

r  De  Vii]gtiiibiis,  lib.  i.  c.  3.      '  HyniD.  liv. 
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pies,  and  is  still  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
French  natioD.  The  Deposition  from  the  Crois, 
a  celebrated  work  of  Daniel  da  Volterra,  and 
painted  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Angelo, 
is  here.  In  1819,  I  saw  it  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  building,  where  it  had  been  placed  to  receive 
some  restorations,  having  been  detached  from  the 
wall  by  that  extraordinary  process,  which  is  so 
succesfoliy  practised  with  fresco  paintinga  at 
Rome.  This  art  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Vitruvius  expressly  says',  that  some  paintings 
were  taken  from  a  wall  at  Sparta,  the  bricks 
themsetYes  having  been  cot  through,  and  were 
placed  in  wooden  ffames,  after  which  they  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  put  up  in  the  Comitiura. 
Pliny  also^  talks  of  crustas  parietum  excisas, 
"  tabulis  maiginatis  inclusas."  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross  was  first  carried  to  the  Capitol, 
but  is  finally  to  resume  its  former  station  in  the 
church.  There  is  another  fine  fresco  by  the 
same  master,  the  Murder  of  the  Innoc^ts,  of 
which  there  is  an  oil  painting  also  by  Daniel  in 
the  tribune  at  Florence.  We  may  observe  of 
these  paintings^  what  is  to  be  remarked  in  many 
by  the  early  masters,  that  nearly  all  the  figures 
have  red  hair.  Conridering  the  rarity  of  this 
circumstance  in  Italy,  and  that  almost  every 
native  Italian  is  dark,  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
what  induced  the  first  painters  to  make  this 
alteration.   I  merely  ofler  this  remark,  as  one 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  8.        ^  Lib*  zxsv.  c.  45. 
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which  may  perhaps  bear  upon  a  very  difficult 
sotilfect,  the  caoae  of  the  revival  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  Italy.  The  earliest  oil  paintings  now 
preserved  in  that  country  are  by  Greeks :  bat 
that  will  not  furnish  any  explanation.  The  Ger- 
mans, who  dispate  with  the  Italians  the  merit  of 
having  taken  the  lead,  would  perhaps  think 
the  circumstance  of  the  red  hair  in  their  own 
favour. 

The  church  of  the  Capocins  in  the  Piazza 

Barberini  must  be  visited  for  sake  of  the  paint- 
ing of  Michael  the  Archangel  by  Guido.  Op- 
posite to  it  is  St.  Paul  cured  by  Ananias,  one  of 
the  best  paintings  of  Piietro  da  Cortona.  Over 
the  door  is  the  Cartoon  of  Giotto's  Navicella, 
which  is  executed  in  mosaic  over  the  entrance  to 
St.  Peter  s.  This  is  one  of  the  lai^est  conv^its 
of  the  order  of  Capocins,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
necessary  lo  mention,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
numerous  orders.  Matthew  di  Baschi,  a  Friar 
Minor  or  Franciscan  of  the  convent  of  Monte 
Falco  in  the  Dachy  of  Urbino,  gave  out  in  1626» 
that  God  had  enjoined  him  by  a  vision  to  more 
rigorous  poverty,  and  he  retired  into  solitude. 
Many  joined  him;  and  after  suffering  persecu* 
tion,  Clement  VII.  in  1628,  allowed  them  to 
establish  a  society,  and  be  called  Friars  Eremite 
Minor.  Their  more  common  title  of  Capucins  is 
taken  from  the  hood,  which  they  wear.  There 
were  once  500  convents  of  this  order,  and  36000 
Capucins.  Before  the  visit  of  the  French  there 
were  three  or  four  hundred  Friars  in  this  convent, 
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and  there  are  aparUneotfl  for  1000.  In  1819, 
these  weie  not  more  than  M  or  90,  but  the  nom- 
bers  were  increasing.   The  cemetery  of  the  coo« 

▼ent  deserves  to  be  seen.  It  is  in  vanlts  under 
the  church,  and  Ihe  soil  came  from  Jerusalem. 
When  a  fWar  dies,  he  is  put  into  the  oldest 
^ve,  and  the  bones  of  the  former  occupant  are 
removed  into  a  general  receptacle.  The  ceiling 
and  walls  are  ornamented  with  skulls  and  bones 
disposed  in  the  most  fanetftil  shapes;  all  the 
furniture,  even  the  lamps,  are  made  of  these 
materials.  Some  skeletons  are  dressed  in  the 
robe  of  the  order. 

8.  Gregorio,  on  the  CflBlian  hill,  stands  where 
St.  Greg:ory,  who  vviis  pi>pe  about  A.  D.  600, 
had  his  house.  He  was  of  the  Anician  family. 
The  cborch  is  not  remarkable ;  but  from  tlu> 
terrace  m  front  there  is  a  most  excellent  view  of 
the  ruins  of  Rome.  In  a  cliapel  detached  from  it 
are  two  superb  frescos,  painted  as  rival  per- 
formances: one  by  Gttido,  representing  St.  An- 
drew led  to  cradfedon ;  and  the  other  by  l>o« 
menicbino,  of  the  flagellation  of  the  same  saint. 
Annibal   Caracci  said  of  the  two  paintinj^^, 

Gnido's  is  the  painting  of  the  master,"  and 
tnmittf  to  that  of  Dommiichino,  This  is  the 
**  painting  of  the  scholar,  but  who  knew  more 
**  about  it  than  the  master';"  In  another  ehapel 
is  a  marble  table,  on  which  &  Gregory  every 
morning  fed  twelve  poor  pilgrims.   In  a  cloister 

*  LffMere  Fittoriche,  torn.  iiL  p. 
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I  aaw  a  monument  to  Sir  Edward  Canie,  Knt.  a 
lawyer,  and  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  and  to 

Rome.  After  Queen  Mary's  death  he  left  Eng- 
land. Galfridus  Vachanus  and  Thomas  Freman^ 
nm  pot  ap  the  monmnent   He  died  in  1661* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  thm  are  not 
many  churches  of  much  interest.  S.  Cecilia's  is 
handsome.  Part  of  the  liouse  where  tlie  saiut 
lif  ed  is  shewn  heie»  and  she  hmelf  lies  borietl 
under  the  high  altar ;  hot  the  FVench  carried  off 
the  silver  urn  which  contained  her  bones.  There 
is  a  recumbent  statue  of  her  in  marble.  Little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  this  musical  lady;  nor 
are  the  martyrologists  agreed^  whether  she  suf- 
fered under  Alexander  Severus,  M.  Aurelius, 
Commodus,  or  Diocletian.  She  has  been  ho- 
noimd  as  a  saint  since  the  fifth  century;  and 
there  are  accounts  of  her  body  being  found  in 
the  cemetery  of  S.  Sixtus  in  the  year  821  :  but 
that  discovery  was  perhaps  premature,  as  the 
real  body  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  her  own  church.  The  32d  of  Novem- 
ber is  sacred  to  her.  In  the  list  of  relics,  the  fol- 
lowing struck  me  as  curious:  part  of  Cbiist's 
vest;  two  of  the  thorns;  part  of  the  spongie; 
some  milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  part  of  her  teil 
and  of  her  chemise;  part  of  the  vest  and  staff  of 
Joseph;  two  teeth  of  St.  Peter;  seven  hugs  of 
the  chain  by  which  he  was  bound;  one  tooth  of 
St.  Faul ;  part  of  St  James'^s  chin ;  part  of  the 
head  and  two  fingers  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  Mary 
Magdalene  great  toe. 
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S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  is  a  baudsome  church  ; 
and  Ihe  twenty-two  Ionic  colamQS»  which  divide 
it  into  three  dales,  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
some  ancient  building.  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  is  a  very  fine  painting  by  Domenichino. 
This  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  church  pab- 
lidy  dedicated  to  God  in  Rome.  It  was  in  the 
year  224,  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  said  to 
have  been  acl^nowledged  in  the  title  of  it.  In 
840  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  8.  Julius. 

S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  was  formerly  visited  by 
all  strangers  to  see  the  wonderful  painting  of  the 
Transfiguration  by  Raffael.  This  is  generally 
called  the  finest  picture  in  the  world,  though  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerom,  by  Domenichino,  makes 
the  prize  doubtful.  The  Transfiguration  was  one 
of  the  last  works  of  Raffael,  and  was  executed 
for  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  by  order  of  Car- 
dinal GiuHo  de*  Medici.  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
painted,  as  a  rival  to  it,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Anger- 
stein.  After  the  return  of  the  Transfiguratiim 
from  the  Lionvre,  it  was  put  up  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  still  enjoys 
a  pension  in  lieu  of  it.  The  present  church  was 
built  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain;  and 
is  said  to  stand  near  the  place  where  St.  Peter 
was  crucified.  Over  the  precise  spot  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  temple,  built  by  Palladio.  The  origin 
'of  the  name  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  M ons 
Aureus  or  Montorio,  is  uncertain ;  but  as  this  is 
said  to  be  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  was  crucified. 
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the  name  of  OoUm  HiU  has  been  thought  to  al- 

lude  to  the  value  imposed  upon  it  by  that  event. 
Andrea  Fulvio  says,  with  greater  probability^  that 
it  came  from  some  sand  of  a  yellow  or  goldei^ 
colour  being  dug  up  here. 

We  must  remember,  that  St.  Peter  was  cru- 
cified on  this  hill,  but  was  buried  at  the  Vatican. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  the  latter  tra^ 
dition,  and  perhaps  the  former  may  be  true  also : 
but  the  place  of  his  interment  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  kept  in  remembrance  than  that  of 
bis  suffering*  Some  Protestant  writers  haTe 
thought  it  necessary  to  deny  that  St.  Peter  was 
ever  at  Rome  at  all.  I  confess  that  I  am  utterly 
at  a  losfs  to  see  what  great  advantage  we  give  to 
the  Catholics  by  allowing  their  first  pope  .to  hav^ 
resided  at  Rome.  But  at  all  events,  truth  is  to 
be  preferred  to  prejudice ;  and  the  Protestant 
cause  is  so  great  a  gainer  by  the  records  of  au- 
thentic history,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
gratitude in  us  to  endeavour  to  pervert  its  tes- 
timony. After  examining  the  evidence  produced 
by  Baronius,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible, 
that  St.  Peter  undoubtedly  spent  several :  years 
at  Rome,  and  snflered  martyrdom  there.  Euse- 
bius  states  in  his  Chronicle,  that  after  founding  a 
church  at  Antioch,  he  came  to  Rome,  and  con- 
tinned  bishop  of.  it  for  twenty-five  years.  The 
accounts  of  other  early  writers  al«  to  the  same 
effect.  I  shall  only  mention  below  the  names  of 
some  of  them,  which  I  copy  from  Baronius,  and 
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1(^V6  the  ^minatfoii  of  tlieit  aotbority  to  my 

readers 

Aa  Englishman  may  be  allowed  to  notice  the 
^iMnrch  of  St  TfaomaB,  or  8.  Toimso  4egV  lagled, 
though  it  has  no  particdar  beauty  to  recommend 
it.  The  Romans  say,  that  previous  to  630,  Offa 
had  built  or  restored  a  church  in  this  place,  which 
iriis  dedicated  to  the  holy  Triiiity»  and  was  one 
-of  Vhe  twcfnty  privileged  abbeys.  Each  of  tbese 
had  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  who 
visited  Rome.  Those  from  England  were  lodged 
liere.  In  817  the  building  was  bnmt  down,  and 
V^Mfl  liad  it  restored.  A  rich  *  Englishman, 
John  vScopard,  is  also  said  to  have  left  consider- 
^able  property  towards  the  maintenance  of  this 
drareh*  When  Becket  went  to  Rome,  he  lodged 
(here;  and  when  he  was  canonized  by  Alexandcir 
III.  two  years  after  his  death,  the  church  took 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas.  One  of  his  arms  is 
IH^rved  in  it»  and  there  are  several  relics  of 
4iiro  in  Rome.  Gregory  XHI.  ont  of  ktndaess 
to  the  English  nation,  which  he  hoped  to  convert 
from  its  lamentable  heresy,  established  a  semi- 
nary here  for  English  students,  who  were  bound 
-to  return  to  their  native  country,  and  endeufonr 

'  JctoKD.  &it  Script*  £cd.  in  PMni.  Imunitj  Kb.  HL  c.  1. 
Tflitnllian  ds  piMfcript  LaclantiiiSy  libb  iv.'c.  81.  Andmaias 
inNatdLApoit  Augoitin. Sor. m hi NattL Apoit  OiOmk 
writm  m  bAvt  Fqpias,  apud  EuaetK  lib.  li.  c.  IS.  Eiueb.  lib. 
ii.  c.  %8, 14.  Chiyiott.  de  Petro  el  Builo.  Cyrillus  Epist  ad 
Csleit   Sosom.  lib.  Iv.  c  14. 
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to  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion,  whenever  it 

dbouM  gop4  to  tkm  avperipr^.  Th^  church 
"  fiftred  bjr  mmf  Catholics  umitr  th^  crvjue^  mg^ 

•*  of  Elizabeth  "  This  account  is  t^tjcen  from 
Pai^ci^rpUii  who  has  writt^  a  description  of  ^li 
tb^  ctiaipcbes  i»  ft<we^  U  oia^  mi  be  iin^cceptT 
aM0  to  Ifce^der  to  KIF^  t  ffhort  eytmU:  Ir^iyi 
this  work*  in  which  h^  no^icei^  the  secession  of 
the  JBpgUril?  ClMM^h,    **The  spirit  of  |ie^ry  II. 

Mm  to  ba«?  haw  iphffiit^  ^  itcpry  V;il|. 
«^  wlio  made  biniaelf  <of  Iba  JBoglidi  iPbmiob 
**  in  order  to  divorce  himself  froi^i  his  legitimate 

£ona9ct»  the  &isX^r     itbe  J^ng  pf  Sps^»  mi 
*^  lo  marrtr  ft  lov  viCWM,  (^t^^>)  9P 
**  Pmid  III.  wwi  ^Uigad     eic^Moiii^iciate  hm^ 
*•  From  that  time  forward  the  aflairs  pf  religio^^ 

in  that  kiog^PfO  have  h^ea  m^n^wtiy  /gomg 

from  bad  to  worwi;  ftH  kin  mcQcwaors,  iMi  iri^ 

* 

male  as  female,  having  continued  to  make 

themselves  revered  as  vicars  of  Christ.'* 
There  is  a  church  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  and 
applied  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  last.  Two 
Edmunds,  saints  and  kings  of  England,  are  re- 
corded in  the  Romish  calendar.  The  date  of  the 
first  is  not  known:  the  second  was  killed  by  the 
Danes  in  870.  Considering  the  dubious  claims 
of  some  of  the  popish  saints,  it  is  but  fair  to  our 
countryman  to  state,  that  he  really  existed,  and 
was  really  killed  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  men- 
tioned* The  reasons  of  bis  being  admitted  mto 
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the  calendar  are  not  so  satisfactory.  Matthew 
of  Westminster  tells  us,  that  after  the  defeat  at 
Thetford,  he  was  obliged  to  Barrender  to  the 
Danish  army  at  Heglesdnne*  Not  satisfied  with' 
simply  putting  him  to  death,  the  enemy  fastened 
him  to  a  tree,  and  transfixed  him  with  arrows, 
till,  as  the  honest  chronicler  expresses  it,  hm 
body  resembled  a  hedge-hog.  Hh  head  was 
then  severed  from  his  body,  and  both  were 
thrown  unbnried  into  a  neighbouring  wood. 
When  the  Danes  quitted  that  part  of  the  conn^ 
try,  the  inhabitants  commenced  a  search  after 
their  saint  and  king.  They  vociferated  for  a  long 
time,  Where  are  you?  when  at  length,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  delight  of  all,  the  head  replied,  Here; 
here,  here  1  Soon  after  a  wolf  was  seen  carrying 
the  head  in  his  paws ;  and  it  was  interred,  toge- 
ther with  the  body,  near  the  spot!  St.  Edmunds- 
bary  was  cdWed  after  this  saint. 
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Having  mentioned  the  Churches  of  Rome, 
we  come  next  to  the  Palaces.  An  Ei^lishinaii 
tniTelling  in  Italy  most  diveet  himsdf  of  the  idea 

which  he  usually  attaches  to  the  word  palace. 
In  our  own  country  we  underatand  by  it  the 
residence  of  royalty;  and  affixing  ideas  of  mag- 
nificence to  the  term,  we  often  complain  of  being 
disappointed  with  the  foreign  palaces,  whereas 
in  our  own  country  it  is  the  general  observation, 
that  the  royal  palaces  are  inferior  to  piiVato 
bonsea.  In  Italy  the  residence  of  every  noUe- 
raan  is  called  a  palace.  In  Rome  they  are 
abundantly  frequent ;  and  if  a  concise  descrip- 
tion wore  demanded  of  them,  it  would  not  be  far 
fifom  Ae  truth  to  say,  that  with  a  splendid  out* 
mde,  they  display  a  lamentable  want  of  comfort 
and  inattention  to  cleanliness  in  the  interior. 
The  plan  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  of  them :  they 
are  built  roond  a  quadrangle,  with  a  laige  stair* 
case  opening  into  the  court :  the  rooms  comma-* 
nic^te  with  each  other,  somqtimes  round  the 
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ivhoid  of  the  qoadraiigle»  and  form  a  aoU  of 
apartments  on  each  floor  aafficient  to  constitute 

a  house.    But  with  all  this  scale  of  splendor, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  a  Roman  palace 
worth  seeing,  Sxc&pt  the  wOrki  of  art.  Even 
this  attraction  has  been  *  diminished  in  latter 
times,  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  having  com* 
pelled  many  of  them  to  eell  their  pictures.  That 
splendor  of  furniture  and  decoration  which  cha- 
racterizes the  English  houses,  whether  in  town 
or  cotintry,  is  unknown  at  Rome.    The  difl^i^ 
ence  of  climate  probably  made  the  taste  of  the 
two  ooaiitries  originally  different;  and  the  great 
contrast  in  national  wealtbi  partacolarly  in  later 
times,  has  made  it  more  apparent  now.  An 
Englishman,  accustomed  to  a  cold  climate^  has 
leooUrae  to  every  thing  which  ingenuity  and  re- 
teenient  can  devise  to  ezeliide  the  outward  air. 
That  word  of  truly  British  growth,  and  which  is 
to  be  found  neither  in  the  feelings,  nor  in  the  lan- 
guage of  any  other  country^  eefi|^^  makes  va*" 
fiods  articles  df  domestic  «se  indispoisable  in 
England,  which  are  little  valued  abroad*  In 
Rome  the  inhabitants  ard  used  to  live  a  great 
dMl  in  the  outward  air^  and  they  etudy  accord-^ 
iiigiy  to  preserve  their  dwsHing^roems  oool.  A 
brick  floor  without  a  carpet  is  revolting  to  our 
feelings,  and  still  more  so  when  seen  in  a  palacec 
a  stove  appears  but  k  poor  substitute  for  a  &»• 
phiee;  and  wtt  arb  a|>t  to  condenm  these  re- 
sidences of  the  Roman  nobles,  as  a  display  of 
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upleadid  mpery.  In  fiMrmer  tinea  1^  v tti|r 

doubtedly  much  more  brilliant  than  they  are  at 
present.  For  now,  independent  of  any  difference 
which  might  be  caiwed  by  cliipate«  the  poverty 
and  dirtiaeM  of  the  owaer  in  ia  many  ioattinoef 
disgustingly  apparent. 

It  is  however  not  fair  to  condemn  a  Roman 
noble  because  his  palace  dirty  on  the  grounc) 
floor,  or  even  on  the  finBt  story.  The  qiiadr^PSl^ 
at  the  bottom  generally  aerves  for  a  court  or 
stable-yardy  with  offices  round  it ;  and  the  first 
floor  is  not  uolrequently  let  to  tradesmen  or  oth^f 
pccnpieis.  Vwy  £liglish  £aniiUf»  have  of  )ate 
been  accommodated  in  the  Roman  palaces :  the 
suits  of  rooms  being  so  extensive,  the  owner 
iiads  one  floor  su^iciept  tbr  his  own  use,  and  ip 
glad  to  makiE)  iponey  by  letlipg  the  remainder. 
All  Ibis  is  very  discordant  with  our  notions : 
if  the  Roman  i^obles  are  now  becqme  poor,  we 
should  recollect,  that  at  the  time  when  their  pa- 
laces were  bailt,  they  must  have  far  exceeded 
oufselves  in  ideas  of  magnificence.  In  some  of 
the  quadrangles  the  whole  house  of  a  nobleman 
ii»  JjimdfHk  might  be  placed »  nor  in  point  of  sty 
ew  we  a^  eH  campera  tbe  arpUtectnre  pf  the  imq 
couatries. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  destcribe  each  p^ace  in  par? 
ticidar,  but  I  skall  content  myself  witb  giving 
some  acconnt  of  that  in  which  the  pope  resides. 
For  upwards  of  a  thousand  ye^.rs  from  the  time 
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of  Constantme  the  popes  lived*  in  the  Latevan 

palace:  bat  during  their  residence  at  Avignon 
it  fell  into  such  decay,  that  Gregory  XI.  who 
brought  back  the  holy  see  to  Koiiie»  did  not 
think  it  suitable  dr  safe,  and  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  which  was  rendered  secure  during  those 
turbulent  times  by  its  vicinity  to  the  castle  of 
S.  Angelo.  The  Lateran  palace  was  rebuilt  in 
1586  by  Sextus  V; ;  and  in  1093  Innocent  XII. 
turned  it  into  a  hospital  for  the  poor.  It  was  in 
this  palace  that  the  Lateran  Conncils  were  held, 
of  which  eight  are  mentioned  by  the  best  autbo- 
ndes»  Tiz.  in  313,  499,  600,  Ml,  745,  861,  998, 
1065.  For  some  time  past  the  popes  have  re- 
sided exclusively  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  or  Monte 
Cavallo,  leaving  the  Vatican  merely  for  the  cele- 
bration of  ceremonies.  The  Vatican  however 
being  the  most  ancient,  and  by  for  the  most 
celebrated,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that. 

THE  VATICAN. 

The  dimensions  of  this  palace,  and  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  assigned  to  it,  border  upon  the 
marvellous.  The  whole  pile  of  building,  together 
with  the  gardens,  is  said  to  comprise  a  dream- 
ference  of  some  miles :  and  while  some  accounts 
make  the  number  of  apartments  4422,  others 
sirell  it  to  13000*  1  The  effect  of  all  this  mass  of 

*  Bonanni  does  tbis^  p.  il25* 
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architecture  is  any  thing  but  pleasing :  from  zio 
point  of  view  does  it  present  any  extent  of  front 
or  magnificence  of  design;  while  its  proximity 
to  St.  Peter's  interferes  most  nnfortimately  with 
the  view  of  that  bailding.  It  is  in  fact  a  col- 
lection of  apartments  built  by  several  popes. 
When  it  was  tirst  begun  is  not  clearly  known. 
There  was  certainly  a  palace  hei%  in  the  time  of 
S.  Leo  III.  as  Charlemagne  resided  in  it  A.  D. 
800.  Celestin  III.  added  to  it  in  1191-0,  as  did 
Innocent  III.  1198--216;  and  Nicolas  III. in  1278. 
Nicolas  V.  in  1447-^  built  the  roomsi  which 
were  afterwards  painted  by  Rafibel.  Leo  X. 
added  llie  triple  portico,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  also  painted  by  Raffael,  and  is  thence 
called  1a  Loggie  di  RaffueUo*  Sextos  V.  added 
an  entirely  new  palace,  and  Pius  VL  bnilt  what 
is  called  the  Museo  Pio-Clemenlino,  The  paint- 
ings and  statues  preserved  in  this  building,  to- 
gether with  its  prodigious  library,  have  de- 
servedly raised  the  fame  of  the  Vatican  above 
that  of  every  other  palace  in  the  world.  The 
pictures  are  not  numerous ;  but  those  which  are 
here  are  all  excellent,  and  the  paintings  in  fresco 
are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  productions 
which  exist. 

The  Sistine  chapel  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
first.  It  derives  its  name  from  Sextus  IV.  who 
employed  Baccio  Pintellt  to  build  it,  and  had  the 
walls  of  the  two  sides  painted  by  several  Floren- 
tine artists  about  the  year  1474.  It  is  a  very 
large  and  lofty  oblong  room/ with  scardely  any 
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of  dM  usual  ftunitnre  of  a  cbape),  and  it  uted  on 

few  occasions,  exce])t  in  the  holy  week,  and  th^ 
first  Sunday  in  Advent.  The  cardinals  also 
meet  here  in  conclave  to  elect  a  new  pope. 

Not  loug  after  Michael  Angdo  returned  to 
Rome  from  Bologna  in  1508,  Julias  II.  employed 
him  very  much  against  his  will  to  paint  the 
ceiling.  Previous  to  this  time  he  bad  been  very 
little  employed  in  paintiog,  having  aoquired  bis 
celebrity  by  sculpture.  He  had  executed  the 
Bacchus  and  the  David,  which  are  now  at  Flo- 
rence, and  the  Piet^,  which  is  in  St.  Peter's.  At 
this  very  time  also  he  was  employed  by  the  Pope 
in  executing  a  monument  for  himself,  which  has 
become  universally  celebrated  by  the  statue  of 
Moses  ^.  Vasari  tells  us,  that  Julius  was  advised 
both  by  San  Gallo  and  firamante,  the  two  cele- 
brated architects,  to  employ  M.  Angelo  in  paint- 
ing the  chapel.  Bramante  seems  to  have  given 
his  advice  partly  from  jealousy,  and  from  a  wish 
to  hinder  the  fame  of  M.  Angelo  and  his  Ikvour 
with  the  Pope  from  eclipsing  that  of  his  relation 
.  Raffael.  He  therefore  tiioiight,  that  if  M.  Aut 
gelo  was  cabled  away  from  his  favourite  pursuit 

'  It  is  singular,  that  Phidias,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
sculptors  of  antiquity,  was  also  a  painter,  (Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  Si,.) 
Midiael  Angelo's  fame  in  this  double  capacity  is  oeli^rat^  by 
Ariosto  in  hia  Or^imdo  Forioso.   Caftto  *yyiMr  ^. 

Doo  Dotsi,  e  quel,  che  a  par  sculps  •  ookim 
Micbd  fiu  cbtt  ip^rUljAngipl  divino. 

Ariotto  and  M.  Aogeb  were  JMm  in  tjie  s^a^e  yfiar,  1474. 
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of  sculpture,  in  which  his  fnam  was  afready  so 
great,  and  was  employed  in  some  work  of  paint- 
ing, be  would  either  fail,  and  ao  make  the  aaccess 
of  Raflhel  atiU  more  eonspicaoaa ;  or  it  woold  at 

least  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  attention  of 
Julius  fixed  upon  works  of  painting,  in  which 
case  Raffael  could  not  fail  to  share  his  notice 
and  applause  9.  He  vslactantly  midertook  the 
task ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Vasari,  he  even  ra* 
commended  Raffael  to  be  employed.  So  anxious 
was  he  for  the  success  of  the  work,  that  he  even 
prepared  the  colours  with  his  own  hands,  and 
finished  the  wliolc  with  scarcely  any  assistance. 
The  agreement,  which  he  made  with  the  Pope, 
through  Bramante,  was  for  15000  ducats.  He 
constantly  refiised  to  adroit  any  person  into  the 
chapel  while  the  work  was  going  on :  hut  in 
1511,  when  about  half  of  it  was  finished,  the 
Pope  insisted  upon  it  being  thrown  open  to 
public  inspection.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
The  great  artist  was  then  urged  more  than  ever 
by  the  Pope  to  hasten  its  completion,  and  on 
JNov.  ly  1512,  the  whole  work  was  concluded, 
and  the  public  admitted  without  reserve.  The 
latter  part  was  finished  in  about  20  months  ^. 

g  Lettere  Pittoriche,  vol.  ii.  p.  551,  &c. 

^  A  story  is  told  by  Vasari  in  the  first  edition*  wbkh  he  pub> 
Hshed  of  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  that  the  Pope  entered  the 
diapd  by  stealth  to  see  the  painting :  and  thitM.  Angvlo,  who 
had  pntanded  to  quit  Rome  for  a  few  days,  reonvad  liMi  widi 
a  ihower  of  Tubbidi  from  the  scaffolding,  ia  cmeqneooe  of 
i^hidihakft  Rome.  This  aaccdole  tai  bm  npHod  1^  talW 
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He  selected  fnlvlecto  ftom  die  0\d  TeiftMDieiit 

for  the  ceiling ;  among  which  may  be  observed 
several  circumstancCH  attendinj^  the  creation^ 
treated  ia  a  most  sublime  manner,  and  with,  aa 
effect  truly  astonishiiig*  He  also  painted  some 
prophets  and  sibyls  over  the  windows,  which 
are  among  the  finest  works  which  he  has  left. 
These  sibyls  are  five  in  number,  and  aire  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Persian,  Erythneao,  Del- 
phian,  Cumflean,  and  Libyan.  The>  tntroduction 
of  such  figures  at  all  into  a  Christian  Church 
may  seem  extraordinary,  and  a  little  digression 
Hiay  be  allowed  to  explain  the  cause. 

The  story  of  the  conference  between  Tarqni- 
nius  Priscus  and  the  Sibyl  is  too  well  known 
to  need  insertion.  He  appointed  two  person^ 
to  take  care  of  the  books,  and  U.  C.  388  the 
namber  was  increased  to  ten.  We  ffequently 
read  of  the  Sibylline  books  being  consulted  upon 
any  remarkable  or  calamitous  event,  and  the 
greatest  secrecy  was  observed  in  the  preservation 
of  them.  In  the  year  of  Rome  671,  or  A.  C.  83, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in  which  they 
were  kept,  was  burnt,  and  the  precious  docu- 
ments destroyed.  In  consequence  of  which  three 
ambassadors  were  dispatched  to  Erythrae,  Sar 

writers,  but  is  evidently  false.  Vasari  omitted  it  in  his  subse- 
quent edition;  and  the  quarrel  between  the  painter  and  the 
pope,  "which  made  the  former  retire  to  Florence,  was  while  he 
was  engaged  in  executing  the  tomb,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned at  p.  493.  The  date  of  the  pope's  letter^  which  is  given 
p.  494,  fully  proves  the  mistake. 
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mo6y  lliam,'  and  other  places,  to  collect  any  pro^ 
phecies  of  the  Sibyb  which  were  knowb.  They 

brought  back  about  1000  verses'.  The  number 
of  curators  was  then  increased  to  ]5,  and  after- 
wards to  40f  hot  the  name  of  QniodeoeniTiri  still 
continued.  Angnstas  removed  tlie  books  to  the 
palace  ;  but  whether  they  were  destroyed  by  any 
of  the  tires»  which  raged  in  that  quarter,  does 
not  appear.  Mention  is  certainly  made  of  the 
Sibylline  books  to  a  late  period.  Ammianos  no- 
tices them,  A.  D.  363,  and  Claudius  Numatiamis 
in  389.  But  from  what  has  been  stated,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  great  collusion  would  arise  as 
to  what  were  the  original  prophecies,  and  whe- 
ther the  subsequent  additions  were  p:enuine  or 
no.  The  Christians  took  advantage  of  them  at 
an  early  period,  forcing  some  into  an  interpreta* 
tk>n  fayourable  to  their  religion,  and  by  a  pious 
fraud  inventing  others.  A  Treatise  has  been 
written  upon  the  sulitject  by  David  Blondel,  in 
which  he  conjectures,  that  the  foig^  began 
about  the  year  138,  and  he  even  accuses  Hermas 
of  beinc:  accessary  to  it.  The  Gnostics  pretended 
to  have  some  genuine  works  of  Noah  s  wife :  to 
meet  which  formidable  document,  the  orthodox 
party  produced  the  writings  of  Noah*s  daughter, 
whom  they  called  a  Sibyl.  As  many  as  eight 
books  were  circulated  under  the  name  of  Sibyl- 
Une;  and  nearly  20  persons  finom  diflferent  conn- 
tries  are  mentioned  as  Sibyls.   Of  these  the  five 

'  X«citiu  An.  lib.  vL  c  12.   Lactant.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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alveady  named  became  the  most  celebml^d ;  aa^ 
tome  of  die  early  falihm,  yiomn  and  learned  meii» 
beKered  that  they  leally  had  prophesied  ef  oor 

Saviour.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Justin 
Martyr  and  Cleiuens  Alexandruaus ;  the  latter 
of  mhom  even  quotes  St.  Panl  as  recomoModing 
the  study  ef  ikete  writings.  The  Catholics  haflre 
particularly  appealed  to  them  in  support  of  some 
of  the  doctiines,  which  are  now  rejected  by  the 
Protestants:  and  Mb  will  sufficiently  neceunt 
for  their  being  joined  in  company  with  the  pro« 
phets  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 

The  paintings  on  the  side- walls  are  ahe  de- 
serfing«f  lihe  gpealesi  attention.  T%ey  were  es» 
ecnled  hj  some  of  the  most  celebralMl  reviTsni 
of  the  art,  and  would  well  justify  a  description 
more  in  detail, 

M.  An^hi  was  Mt  emfiioyied  ray  mce  in  Ms 
chapel  till  the  time  of  Paul  III.  nearly  thirty 
years  after  his  first  work  there.  This  pope  was 
so  mixieos  to  have  the  benefit  of  bis  talents,  and 
yet'fonnd  him  so  difficult  to  be  piwailed  npon* 
that  lie  went  in  person  to  his  house  with  ten  car- 
dinals to  beg  him  to  execute  a  j^SMnting  of  the 
last  judgment.  T-he  great  master  oompMed,  was 
employed  eight  years  npon  4he  wori^  and 
opened  it  to  the  public  in  Christmas  1542.  This 
end  of  the  chapel  was  hefore  occupied  by  three 
paStftiugB  of  Pietro  Peragino.  There  is  sn  ori- 
ghial  letter  existing  from  M.  Angelo  to  Pietro 
Aretino  the  poet,  from  which  we  may  ascertain 
the  fact,  that  the  design  was  entirely  his  own. 
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He  Miyi,  I  war  delighted  mnd  grief  ed  by  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,   i  wee  delighteil  at  its 

*•  coming  from  you,  wliose  merit  is  so  remark- 
able;  and  I  was  aUo  much  grieved,  because  as 
I  have  finisbed  great  part  of  the  alary,  I  oanaot 
execnle  year  ideas,  w4ioh  ate  of  such  a  cast, 

*'  that  if  the  day  of  judgment  had  taken  place, 
"  and  you  had  actually  seen  it,  your  words 

coald  not  describe  it  better.*'  At  the  end  be 
dksaades  him  from  comiiig  to  Rome  to  «ee  the 
progress  of  the  paintiag''. 

The  letter  of  Aretino  is  also  preserved  in  the 
siane  collection :  and  the  contents  of  it  will  per- 
haps excuse  my  translating  Ibat  part  of  it,  which 
contains  his  ideas  upon  the  subject,  whfich  M. 
Angelo  was  to  represent.  It  is  dated  Venice, 
September  15,  1537.      In  mj  opinion  you 

ought  to  be  satisfied  with  <baving  surpassed 
"  every  one  else  in  your  other  works  :  but  I  per- 
"  ceive,  that  with  the  termination  of  the  universe, 
"  which  you  are  now  employed  in  painting,  you 
**  think  to  sorpass  the  commtiscement  of  the 
"  world',  which  you  have  already  painted  :  that 
**  your  works  surpassed  by  themselves  may  give 

you  a  triumph  over  yourself.    Who  would  not 

be  dismayed  in  applying  his  pencil  to  such  a 
"  terrific  subject?  1  see  Antichrist  in  the  middle 
"  of  the  crowd  with  a  semblance,  which  none 

but  you  could  concmve.  I  see  the  terror  in 

Vide  Lettere  Pittoriche,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  ?• 
*  Alluding  to  Ihopaiiitings  on  lliesiiliBg,  fimibed  in  ISIS. 
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"the  coantenances  of  tjbe  living:  I  see  the 
«<  symptoms  of  extinctioo  ia  the  saii»  .the  moon» 
and  the  stare.   I  see  Fire,  and  Air,  and  Earth, 

"  and  Water,  as  it  were,  yielding  up  tlieir  spirit. 
**  I  see  Nature  at  a  distance  confounded,  con- 
oentrating  her  barrenness  in  the  decrepitade  of 
age:  I  see  Time  dried  ap  and  trembling,  who 
**  being  come  to  his  utmost  limit  is  seated  on  a 
*'  withered  trunk;  and  while  I  perceive  the  hearts 
in  every  breast  agitated  by  the  tmmpets  of  the 
**  angels,  I  see  life  and  Death  overwhelmed  by 
**  the  horrible  confusion ;  for  the  former  is  la- 
«  bouring  to  resuscitate  the  dead»  the  latter  is 
preparing  to  overthrow  the  living.   I  see  Hope 
**  and  Despair  conducting  the  ranks  of  the  good 
**  and  the  crowds  of  the  wicked :   I  see  the 
"  theatre  of  clouds  coloured  by  the  rays  pro- 
"  ceeding  from  the  pure  fires  of  heaven,  upon 
**  which  Christ  is  seated  amongst  his  hosts,  snr* 
'*  rounded  by  splendor  and  by  terrors.    I  see 
**  his  face  glitter;  and  darting  out  fiery  sparks 
of  a  light  delightful  and  terrible;  he  fills  the 
**  righteous  with  joy,  the  wicked  with  alarm. 
"  Meanwhile  I  see  the  ministers  of  the  abyss, 
who  with  horrid  look,  with  the  glory  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  make  game  of  the  CaBsars  and  the 
**  Alexanders,  telling  them  how  conquest-  over 
**  self  differs  from  conquest  of  the  world.    I  see 
l^'ame  with  her  crowns  and  her  palms  under 
footy  tossed  aside  amidst  the  wheels  of  her 
chariots.    Finally,  I  see  the  great  sentence 
issuing  from  the  month  of  the  Son  of  God.  1 
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**  see  ft  in  the  fbnn  of  two  rays,  one  of  salvation, 

**  and  the  other  of  damnation ;  and  as  I  trace 
them  flying  downward,  I  perceive  their  fury 
**  impinge  upon  the  elenmtal  frame,  and  with 
**  tremendons  thondenngs  dissipate  and  dissolve 
**  it.  I  see  the  lights  of  Paradise,  and  the 
*'  furnaces  of  tlie  abyss,  dividing  the  darkness, 
**  which  has  fallen  upon  the  face  of  the  air ;  so 
^'  that  the  thought,  which  represents  to  my  ima- 
**  gination  the  destruction  of  tlie  last  day,  says 
"  to  me,  If  we  tremble  and  are  afraid  in  con- 
templating  the  work  of  Buonarrotti,  how  shall 
**  we  tremble  and  be  afraid,  when  we  shall  be- 
**  hold  ourselves  judged  by  him,  who  ought  to 
''judge  US'"!"  The  sublimity  of  conception, 
which  dictated  these  terrific  images^  will  excuse 
the  intfodactioh  of  this  passage,  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  translation.  The  last  judge- 
ment, impossible  as  it  seems  to  be  conceived  by 
mortat  thought,  has  at  least  met  with  two  masr 
ters,  who  have  placed  it  sensibly  before  us,  and 
iu  some  measure  brought  it  down  to  the  level  of 
our  imaginations. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  pause  a  little  upon  this 
painting,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
specimen  of  the  art  in  the  world,  I  mean,  the 
most  surprising  moiiument  of  genius  and  imi^- 
nation :  for  unless  we  confound  the  ideas  of  the 
lieautiful  and  the  sublime,  and  conceive,  that  the 
former  is  always  contained  in  the  latter,  it  must 

*  Lettere  Pittoriche,  vol.  iii.  p.  59. 
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be  acknowledged,  that  many  other  paintings  are 
more  pleasing  at  the  first  yiew.  Bat  notwith- 
standing the  ridiculous  way,  in  which  some  part 
of  the  subject  is  treated^  and  the  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profone  history  throughont,  this  work 
of  M.  Angelo  will  snrprise  and  please  more  and 
more  every  time  that  it  is  examined.  It  will 
perhaps  be  more  admired  when  considered  in 
single  groupes,  than  as  a  whole. 

Tliere  is  an  amusing  story  told  concerning  a 
figure,  which  was  intended  as  a  portrait  of  a  cer- 
tain master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  had  com- 
plained to  the  pope  of  the  indecency  of  the 
painting".  This  was  Biagio  of  Cesena:  the 
painting  was  not  quite  finished  when  he  made 
this  complaint,  and  M.  Angelo  introduced  his 
portrait  as  a  Demon  with  ass*8  ears,  encircled 
with  a  large  serpent,  and  placed  him  in  hell, 
fiiagio  again  complained,  and  the  pope  requested 
the  painter  to  release  him*  M.  Angelo  replied, 
that  had  he  been  only  in  purgatory,  it  might  have 
been  possible,  but  from  hell  there  was  no  re- 
demption. 

Pius  IV.  being  offended  with  so  many  of  the 
figures  being  naked,  ordered  Daniel  da  Volterra 
to  remove  the  objection,  who  from  this  circum- 
.stance  was  called  I^rachettone,  Paul  IV.  had 
mentioned  the  objection  to  M.  Angelo  himself, 
but  he  would  not  make  any  alteration.  Stdiemo 
Pozzi  completed  the  covering  by  order  of 

•  Vid.  Salvator  Rim»,  Sftt  iii.  p.  Si. 
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Clement  XIII.  It  seems,  that  the  Catholics  were 
alarmed*  lest  the  Latberans  should  make  the 
mdecencf  of  the  paintings  at  Rome  an  objection 

to  the  Roman  tenets". 

After  all,  we  ttee  this  sublime  work  in  the  most 
disadFantageous  manner:  it  is  now  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  sfnce  it  was  completed, 

and  the  action  of  damp  united  with  the  smoke 
from  the  incense  and  the  candles  has  thrown  a 
great  obscurity  over  the  whole.  In  the  present 
age  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  regret,  that 
the  great  musters  painted  so  much  in  fresco. 

Angelo  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  painting 
in  oils  was  an  occupation  for  women:  so  con- 
yinced  was  he  of  the  greater  difficulty  and  merit 
of  executinsr  works  in  fresco.  He  confirmed  this 
observation  by  his  practice ;  and  though  he  un- 
questionably amused  himself  occasionally  with 
oils,  it  is  asserted  upon  the  best  authority  f*,  tliat 
there  is  not  one  undisputed  oil-painting  of  his 
in  existence.  Many  are  exhibited,  as  laying 
claim  to  this  honour,  which  perhaps  were  exe- 
cuted by  his  pupils,  and  may  ha?e  received  some 
touches  from  the  master  himself.  Whatever  may 
be  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  arts,  we 
'  have  evidently  suffered  by  fresco  painting  l>eing 
preferred :  for  while  we  have  pictures  in  oils  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raffael,  and  others  con- 
temporary with  Al.  Angelo,  the  colours  of  which 

•  Lettere  Pittoriche,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 

*  Lami*  vol.  i.  p.  140*  &c. 
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seem  as  frebli  as  when  they  were  first  laid  on, 
(and  perhaps  more  pleasing  in  the  effect,)  those 
which  were  painted  upon  the  wall  have  in  a 
great  part  perished,  and  the  rest  are  daily  be*- 
cominj^  more  indistinct;  so  that  unless  this  new 
discovery  ol  detaching  frescos  from  the  wall  can 
preserve  such  works,  oor  descendants  will  be 
enabled  to  jddge  of  these  ^^reat  efforts  only  by 
copies  and  engravings.  It  might  be  thought, 
that  the  ancients  mixed  their  colours  for  painting 
upon  plaister  better  than  the  modems,  at  least 
that  they  were  more  durable.  Pliny «  mentions 
some  paintings  still  existing  at  Ardea,  Caere,  and 
Lannvium,  wliich  were  older  than  the  foundation 
of  Rome;  and  had  received  little  or  no  injury^ 
though  in  a  mined  building,  and  exposed  to  Ae 
air.  This  would  give  them  an  antiquity  of  800 
years  and  upwards. 

The  Pauline  chapel,  which  is  near  the  Sistine^ 
Wts  erected  by  Paul  IIL  about  1540,  with  designs 
of  Antonio  San  Gallo.    This  also  is  used  only 

on  great  festivals.  The  holy  Sacrament  is  always 
kept  there,  and  the  popes  were  formerly  created. 

in  it :  but  that  ceremony  is  now  performed  in  the 

Sistine  chapel.    The  walls  are  painted  in  fresco; 

and  two  of  the  subjects,  the  Conversion  of  St. 

Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  are  by 

Michael  Angelo:  they  were  nearly  his  last  works; 

but  they  have  sufiered  so  much,  and  there  is  so 

1  Lib.  xuLT.  c.  C. 
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little  light,  that  it  is  diftcAlt  lo  make  out  dny 

design  at  all. 

These  two  chapels  are  connected  by  the  Sala 
lUgbK  whteh  was  buik  by  A&tooio  San  Galla, 
and  pdated  firet  by  Periilo  del  Vaga,  and  after- 
wards by  Vasari.  These  paintings  may  be  in- 
leicestiog  to  a  zealous  CaiboUc ;  but  a  phlegmatic 
Prdteatoof;  who  prefers  autbealic  history  to  tra-* 
dttions  of  the  church,  will  look  at  them  only  with 
a  smile.  They  almost  relate  to  some  circum- 
stance which  tended  to  exalt  the  holy  see  ;  but 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  might 
surely  as  well  have  been  omitted.  It  >is  painted 
by  Vasari. 

.  ^he,JLoggie  di  Haff  'aeUo  are,  as  1  mentioned » 
three  open  galleries*  one  abote  the  othee.  which 
go  ro^nd  three  sides  of  a  square  court.  Tbtf 

building  was  finished  upon  the  dcsio^ns  of  Raf- 
faely  having  been  begun  by  Bramante;  and  in 
th^  middle  gallery  the  ceiling  of  one  side  is 
painted  entirely  after  designs  of  Raffhel. 
employed  in  the  work  several  of  his  pupils, 
GiuLio  Romano,  Pieria  del  Vaga,  Polidoro,  and 
Matniteo  da  Camvaggio,.&o.  &g.  The  cdiling  is 
divided  into  tliirteen  compartments,  each  of 
which  contains  four  paintings.  All  the  subjects 
au^  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  are 
by.  ftaffael  Umsdf.  In  the  irst  compartment^ 
which  contains  the  creation,  God  dividing  light 
firona  darkness  is  by  him,  and  much  admired. 
But  sujnely  this  is  a  subject  too  sublime  for  the 
greatest  human  genius.   Rafiael  probably  chose 
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ity  because  Michael  Ang elo  had  represented  the 
same  subject  on  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  diapel. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  Arabesques,  which 
are  also  upon  the  designs  of  Rafiael :  and  he  is 
said  to  have  borrowed  them  from  the  baths  of 
TttnSy  which  were  excavated  in  his  days.  Bot 
the  story  which  is  added,  of  his  covering  up  the 
excavations  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  copies, 
in  order  that  the  imitation  might  be  concealed,  is 
one  which  few  wonld  believe,  except  on  the  most 
undeniable  evidence.  I  have  already  attempted 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  it.  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work :  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Rafiael  to  have  had  the 
praise  of  originality,  even  if  he  had  wished  it,  as 
similar  paintings  had  been  discovered  in  exca- 
vations at  Tivoliy  Pozzuoli,  and  other  places. 
The  LoggU  were  painted  between  the  years 
1513  and  1521. 

The  Camere  di  Rciffaello  are  a  series  of  rooms, 
mostly  painted  by  that  great  master,  and  contain 
some  of  the  most  valuable  works  which  he  has 
left.  These  too  are  all  in  fresco,  and  have  suffered 
considerably  from  time.  The  subjects  of  them 
are  well  known  by  the  engravings  of  Volpato. 
Julius  II.  commenced  the  ornamenting  of  these 
rooms,  and  employed  as  painters  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  Bramantino  da  Milano,  Luca  da 
Cortona,  Pietro  della  Gatta,  and  Pietro  Pe- 
rugino.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  was  Raf- 
faels  master:  and  by  his  recommendation,  as 
well  as  that  of  Bramante,  who  was  related  to 
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him.  Raffael  was  called  from  Florence  to  Rome 
in  the  year  1508,  when  he  was  25  years  of  age. 
Some  make  him  not  to  have  gone  to  Rome  till 
1510%  He  was  first  employed  in  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura,  and  finished  what  is  generally 
called  the  Dispute  upon  the  Sacrament.  The 
Pope  was  so  astonished  and  deligfated  with  this 
efiorty  that  he  ordered  all  which  was  done  by 
the  other  artists  to  be  destroyed,  that  all  the 
rooms  might  be  painted  by  Raffael.  It  is  said, 
that  he  received  for  each  iaige  painting  1200, 
crowns  of  gold.  He  however  spared  the  work 
of  his  master  Perugino,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
upon  the  ceiling  of  this  apartment. 

The  tot  room  is  not  painted  by  Raffael,  as  he 
did  not  live  to  complete  it.  It  is  called  the  ball 
of  Constantine,  from  a  large  painting  of  the  vic- 
tory of  that  Emperor  over  Maxentius.  Raffael 
had  finished  the  design,  and  prepared  to  paint  it 
upon  the  wall  in  oils,  when  he  died.  It  was  then 
finished  chiefly  by  Giulio  Romano,  who  preferring 
to  work  in  fresco  destroyed  all  that  his  master  had 
done,  except  two  figures  of  Justice  and  Bootig- 
nity,  which  were  already  finished.  The  bead  of 
S.  Urban  also,  who  is  one  of  the  eight  popes 
painted  in  this  room,  is  by  Raffael.  The  other 
seven  figures  are  S.  Peter,  S.  Clement,  S.  Gre- 
gory, S.  Damasus»  S.  Leo  I,  S.  Silvester,  and  8. 
Alexander  I.  The  painting  of  the  Appearance  of 
the  Cross  to  Constantine  is  also  said  to  be  by 
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Gi«lio  Romano.    The  other  Iwo  waHs  bt6 

painted  by  celebrated  artists. 
'  rriie  second  room  xsontaius  the  story  of^Heiio^^ 
doms,  talcen  froni  the  third  chapter  of  the  second 
Book  of  Maccabees.  The  whole  design  is  al- 
lowed to  be  by  Raffael;  but  some  say,  that  it 
was  painted  wholly  or  in  part  by  GiuHo  Romano. 
Bellori  however  sasrs,  that  it  is  all  by  Raffael. 
The  date  of  1514  is  upon  it ;  and  yet  Fea,  in  his 
description  of  the  Vatican,  says,  that  it  was 
jBKeCuted  previous  to  1512;  from  whence  he 
aif;aes»  that  it  conld  hardly  be  the  work  of 
Giulio  Romano,  who  was  not  then  twenty  years 
old.  Julius  II.  is  intended  to  be  represented 
by  the  figure  of  Onias,  the  high  priest,  who  is 
carried  on  a  chair.  This  Pontiff  boasted  to  be 
the  liberator  of  the  church,  and  the  restorer  of 
its  property.  The  secretary  in  front,  who  is  one 
of  Ihe  supporters,  is  Marc-Antonio  Raimondi»  a 
pupil  of  Raffael  and  an  engraTur :  following  him 
is  another  secretary,  with  this  inscription,  J. 
Pietro  de  Foliariis  Cremonens, 

On  the  wall  opposite  to  this  is  S.  Leo  I.  going 
ont  to  meet  Attila,  and  8.  Peter  and  8.  Paul 
appearing  in  the  sky.  S.  Leo  is  a  portrait  of 
Leo  X.  tlie  then  reigning  Pontiff,  and  allusion 
was  probably  intended  to  his  having  dispossessed 
Louis  XIL  of  the  states  of  Milais,  and  in  fttct 
driven  him  out  of  Italy.  Not  far  from  the  pope 
are  three  officers  on  horseback :  the  one  in  red  is 
intended  for  Pietro  Perugino.  A  bnilding  in  the 
back-ground  looks  like  the  Colosseum;  but  as 
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Am  scene  look  pkoe  near  the  nm  Mincias,  it 

could  hardly  be  meant  for  it ;  though  the  great 
painters  were  not  particulejrlj  scrupulous  in  com- 
fainiiig  such  ancongniities* 

On  one  of  tihe  other  sides  is  the  Miracle  of 
Bolsena,  which  consisted  in  a  priest  being  con- 
vinced of  traasubstantiation  by  drops  of  blood 
appearing  when  he  broke  the  wafer«  It  was 
painted  in  161%  and  Julius  IL  is  introduced 
with  some  Cardinals. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Liberation  of  St.  Peter 
ttom  prison.  In  this  an  alkision  was  intended 
to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X.  then  Cardinal,  after 
the  battle  of  Ravenna.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
in  this  painting,  that  there  are  four  different 
kSlkts  inlfodoced.  The  date  is  1614.  The 
ceiling  of  this  room,  which  has  snflhvad  eoari- 
derably,  is  also  by  Raffael. 

Th^  third  room,  calJed  La  Camera  dellu  Seg-* 
iMlwrSy  was  painted  entirely  by  Bafiael*  This 
was  the  first  apartment  in  which  he  was  em*< 
ployed;  and  the  first  painting  is  that  which  is 
generally  called  the  Dispute  upon  the  Sacrament. 
This  titfe  is  probably  erroneous:  and  as  tbepe 
are  on  the  ceiling  figures  of  Theology,  Philo- 
sophy, Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  the  paint- 
ii^s  under  each  correspond  to  these  figures,  it 
would  seem  move  appropriafta  to  call  this^  which 
was  his  first  performance,  Theology.  The  four 
Doctors  of  the  Latin  Church,  Gregory,  Jerom, 
Ambrosey  and  Augustm,  are  introduced  in  it, 
together  with  other  divines,  an  altar  with  the 
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EadMtrist,  and  in  the  Heavens  the  Trinily  and 

various  saints.  This  bears  marks  of  RafTael's 
early  style,  and  will  not  please  so  much  as  the 
others.  Critics  have  discovered,  that  he  b^ian 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  wall ;  and  they  ob* 
serve  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  style  during 
the  progress  of  the  painting.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing from  some  portraits,  which  he  has  introduced. 
In  a  groupe  of  three  figures,  that  whieh  is  lean- 
ing on  a  marble  parapet,  with  his  right  hand 
upon  an  open  book,  is  Bramante.  At  the 
right-hand  corner  are  two  figures,  and  several 
heads  behind  them :  one  of  these  heads  repre- 
sents Dante  in  profile  with  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
and  near  him  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Scotus. 
Not  far  off  is  Savanarola,  aJso  in  profile,  and 
dressed  in  black. 

Opposite  to  Theology  is  Philosophy,  or,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  the  School  of  Athens.  Yasari 
crroneoosly  styles  it  the  Agreement  of  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  with  Theology.  This  painting 
has  suffered  like  the  rest;  but  it  is  still  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  command  universal  admiration. 
Archimedes,  who  is  tracing  with  compasses  on  a 
tablet,  is  Bramante :  the  yonng  man  near  to  him, 
with  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  who  is  looking 
back,  and  shewing  the  figure  to  his  companion, 
is  Frederick  II.  Duke  of  Mantua.  The  two 
giires  to  the  left  of  Zoroaster,  who  may  be  known 
by  the  globe  in  his  hand,  are  Raffael  himself  and 
his  master  Perugino.  A  youth  in  a  white  mantle, 
with  his  hand  in  his  breast,  by  the  side  of  Py- 
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ibflgorat,  i»  Franceico  Maria  della  Rovere,  iHike 
of  Urbino,  and  great  nephew  to  Jalias  II.  The 

original  cartoon  of  this  painting  is  in  the  Ambro- 
sial Library  at  Milan.  There  is  an  old  engraving 
of  il  by  Geoigio  MantOTano,  which  was  re- 
touched by  TomosmOt  and  converted  into  St* 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  Tomosino  added  a 
glory  and  a  diadem  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It 
was  also  engraved  in  by  Agostino  Yene* 
sianoy  who  transformed  Pythagoras  into  St. 
Mark,  and  the  youth,  who  is  stooping  down 
with  the  tablet,  into  an  Angel  with  the  Saluta- 
tion. 

Poetry  is  represented  by  Moont  Parnassus,  on 
which  are  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  various  poets. 
Behind  Homer  is  a  portrait  of  Dante  in  profile : 
be  is  following  Vifgil»  dressed  in  a  red  mande^ 
with  a  cap  crowned  with  lanrel.  Another  head 
crowned  with  laurel  near  to  Virgil  is  supposed  to 
be  Raffael  himself.  Beneath  these  and  in  front 
is  SapphOy  holdmg  in  her  left  hand  a  volome  in- 
scribed with  her  name.  She  is  taming  towards 
a  groupe  of  four  ficrnres,  of  which  the  woman 
with  idowing  hair,  in  conversation  with  a  man 
and  pointing  to  Homer,  is  intended  for  C<mnna ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  that  the  two  figures  are  in- 
tended for  Petrarch  and  Laura.  The  figure  in 
front,  dressed  in  yellow,  whose  face  is  not  shewn, 
is  Ovid.  On  the  left,  corresponding  with  Sappho, 
is  Pindar:  in  front  of  him  is  Horace.  Another 
with  his  finger  on  his  mouth  is  probably  Calli- 
machus.   Behind  them  is  Sanazzaro  without  a 


hmfd.  Two  figiites  crowned  with  lattnil  mB 
T^baldt^  ud  Boccaccio:  the  latter  has  no 

beard,  and  liis  hands  are  hid  in  \m  dress.  This 
was  paiutad  in  1511. 

To  represent  Jurispnidencey  Justinian  is  drawn 
giving  the  di^sals  to  Triboniany  and  Giwgory  IX « 
preseiitiDg  the  Decretals  to  a  Consistory.  The 
Decretals  were  published  in  five  books»  i>y  Hai- 
mood  de  Pennafort,  in  12d4»  at  the  oonmand  of 
Gregory  IX«  and  may  be  eomldered  as  the 
foundation  of  that  code  of  canon  law,  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  acted  upon  ever  since. 
They  form  a  collection  of  (he  Decrees  of  Coon« 
Qib,  and  the  Bescripts  or  Decretal  Epistles  of 
Popes  to  questions  propounded  upon  emergent 
doubts  relative  to  matters  of  discipline  and 
eocleaiaslical  ceremony*.  T^  Pope  himself  is 
a  portrait  of  Julius  II.  near  to  hin  are  John  Oar^ 
dinal  de  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.  Antonio 
Cardiual  del  Monti,  Alessandro  Cardinal  Far* 
nese,  idlerwards  Paul  III. 

The  fourth  roomt  which  was  painted  about 
1517,  contains  subjects  taken  from  the  lives  of 
those  popes,  who  bore  the  same  name  with  the 
reigning  pontiff.  The  principal  painting  is  the 
Fire  of  Boi^go  S.  Pietro»  which  took  place  under 
the  pontificate  of  S.  Leo  IV.  in  the  nintli  century. 
Borgo  S.  Pietro  is  that  suburb  of  Rome  which 
lies  near  St.  Peter's :  the  fire  cttnenear  the  Va* 
tican*  and  Lao  extinguished  it  miraenlonaiy  with 

*  Hallaro'b  Middle  Ages. 
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the  sign  of  the  crosB.  The  froal  of  old  Si.  Peler'e 
is  Introduced,  with  steps  lesdhig  up  to  i|»  and 

the  balcony  for  the  papal  benediction.  This 
paiating  is  by  many  admired  as  much  as  any  of 
the  series:  ftur  delineation  of  feelUig  aihd  ana* 
tomical  accuracy  it  certainly  merits  erery  atlenr 
tion.  The  latter  excellence  may  be  seen  parti- 
cularly in  two  ^ures,  one  of  whom  is  clinging 
by  his  hands  to  a  wall,  from  which  he  is  letting 
himself  down,  the  other  is  drawing  himself  op : 
in  both  of  which  opposite  exertions  of  the 
muscieA  great  accuracy  of  drawing  is  observeil. 
The  groupe  of  the  man  carrying  off  his  father  is 
by  Giulio  Romano. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Justification  of  S.  Leo 
111.  before  Charlemagne ;  in  which  the  Pope  ia  a 
portrait  of  Leo  X.  and  Cbariamagne  of  Fraads  I. 
King  of  France.  On  one  of  the  other  sides  is 
the  Victory  gained  by  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens 
at  Ostia,  painted  by  Giovanni  da  Udine ;  oppo^ 
site  to  which  is  the  Coronation  of  Cfaariemagne, 
by  S.  Leo  III.  in  the  old  cathedral :  this  was 
painted  by  Pierino  del  Vaga*  The  ceiling  is  i»y 
Penigino. 

Other  parts  of  the  room  contain  paintings  of 
those  princes,  who  have  been  benefactors  to  the 
holy  see.  Over  one  of  them  is  written  Astulr 
**  phus  Rex  sob  Leone  IV.  Pont«  Britaaaiani 

Beato  Petro  vectigalem  fecit"  S.  Leo  IV. 
reigned  from  847  to  855,  during  which  time 
Ethelwolf  was  King  of  Englaud.   Hume  t^iia 
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Wf  that  he  made  a  journey  to-  Rome,  and  gave 

300  niancuses^  a  year  to  the  see  of  Rome.  One 
third  of  this  was  to  support  the  lamps  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's; anotiier  third  those  of  St.  PauFs;  and  the 
remaining  third  was  to  go  to  the  Pope  himself*. 
Some  writers  say,  that  it  was  Ethelwolf  who 
agreed  at  this  visit  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  see 
of  Rome^  which  was  called  Peter's  Pence,  and 
which  was  continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  Vllf . 
The  inscription  in  the  Vatican  seems  to  agree 
with  this:  but  others  contend,  that  the  payment 
of  Peter  s  Pence  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
Ina  in  740,   Over  another  figure  in  this  room  is 
Dei  non  haniinum  est  Episcopos  judicare.'^ 
These  figures  are  said  to  have  suffered,  when 
Rome  was  pillaged  in  1527.  Carlo  Maratta  was 
employed  hy  Clement  XI.  to  restore  them,  as 
well  as  to  clean  all  the  rest.    Some  of  the  heads 
were  restored  by  BasUano ;  and  an  anecdote  is 
told  of  Titianit  who,  gomg  to  view  these  pamthoigs 
in  company  with  B^tiano  himsdf,  asked  him, 
who   that  presumptuous   and  ignorant  person 
could  be  who  had  daubed  over  those  faces 

The  rooms  adjoining  to  these  contain  the  tar 
pestriesy  fdr  which  Raflael  painted  the  Cartoons, 
now  in  Hampton  Court :  there  are  also  other  ta- 
pestries, from  designs  by  Raffael,  the  originals 
of  which  are  probably  lost.   Leo  X.  had  them 

*  A  mancui  is  about  half- a- crown.  "  William  of  Malin». 
biuy,  lib.  ii.  c.  2.       ^  Lettere  Pittoricbe,  vol.  iii.  p.  1284. 
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executed  at  Arras  in  Flandere»  from  whence  the 
name  is  derived  which  this  sort  of  work  frequently 

bears.  They  cost  70000  crowns  of  gold.  They 
were  all  carried  off  when  Rome  was  plundered  by 
the  Spanish  army  in  1527:  but  Montmorenci,  the 
French  general,  found  them,  and  restored  them 
to  the  Pope.  The  one  which  represents  Elymas 
struck  blind  by  St.  Paul,  returned  much  muti- 
lated. They  were  carried  away  again  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  present  Pope  re- 
purchased them.  When  the  tapestries  were  ex- 
ecuted at  Arras,  tlie  Cartoons  were  sujflered  to 
remain  there,  from  whence  they  were  purchased 
by  Charles  I.  The  number  was  originally  twdre, 
but  only  seven  are  now  in  existence. 

For  the  sake  of  regularity,  I  shall  now  quit 
this  part  of  the  Vatican,  and  descend  to  the 
apartments  of  the  statues.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
long  gallery,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  let  in  a 
variety  of  ancient  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
The  length  of  this  gallery  is  about  931  yards. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  left  hand  are  mostly  re. 
lating  to  the  early  Christians.  Among  those  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  few  points  are  more  striking 
than  the  gross  mistakes  in  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy which  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
epitaphs.  Some  of  those  which  are  in  verse  bid 
equal  defiance  to  the  laws  of  metre.  A  great 
proportion  of  these  epitaphs  relate  to  freedmen, 
and  such  persons  whose  names  prove  them  to 
be  of  Greek  origin ;  and  some  of  the  mistakes 
are  such  as  a  Greek,  who  had  learnt  the  Latin 
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kmgaage  imperfectly,  would  be  likely  to  miifee. 
A  copy  of  some  of  these  inscriptioiis  may  per- 
haps afibrd  amusement. 

DIM  MAMIBVft 
I&ATDIAB*  FinXI 

pain^*  ocwivai 

OFTTMAB.  SANCTAE 
ET.  PIAB.  BEMEMERITAE 
NOK.  AKQVOS.  PARCAB.  STATVISTIS.  8TAMIMA.  TITAE 
TAM.  BENE.  COMP06IT08.  POTVISTJS.  SEDE.  TENERE 
AMI88A.  EST.  CONIVX.  CVR.  EGO.  ET.  IPSE.  MOROR 
81.  FELIX.  KS8EM.  PISTE.  MEA.  VIVERE.  DEBVIT 
.TEiaXiA.  CONTIGBRVN.  QVI.  AMISSO.  CONIVGE.  VIVO 
NIIU  BET.  TAJi«  MUBBTM.  ftVAM.  TOTAM.  PEBDBBB.  VITAM 
KB&yiTAB.BA8CI*DTRA«PSBBGI6TI8.CRVDBUA.P£N8A.80BOBBS 
BTPTAgVB.  DBFICIVMT.  IN.  PHIMO.  MVNEBB.  FV8I 
O.  NIMI8.  INIV8TAB.  TEE.  DBN08.  DABE.  inrNT8.  IV*  ANN08 
BECEPTV8.  GRATIV8.  rATTBf.  8TC.  PRB88IT.  BOE8TA8 
DVM.  VITAM.  TVLBBO.  PBUIVS.  PIITES.  LVOBA.  CONITGIVlf 


D.  M.   ^ 

OTTEDIAE.  ZMYRNAE.  CONIVG.  B.  M.  g.  V.  ANN.  XVI 

M.  VIII.  C.  SALVIVS.  ABASCANTV'S.  FECIT.  ET.  SIBI.  BT 

SVIS.  POSTBRISJ2VE.  EORVM 

BIC  lACBO  INPBLIZ  EM TBMA  PVBLLA  TBMBBBI6 

fg9MM  ANMOB  ABTATB  AOBlfS  SBX  BT  DBCBHBiraiBfB  OCIQ 

AMiai  LTCBM  AHIMAM  BT  BAPPBBfllT  FATA  IBIf^VA 

CAtnOB  ?T  FROBIOB  8BBFATI0B  VU.A  MABtTO 

TB  PREOOB  HOC  QVI  RELEGES  SIPIKXS  HABET  TIXj|fOC¥M' 

SIC  SIMILE  TITVLVM  AjXtIS  NON  SCRI  BERET  OSS18 

DISCEDEN8  DIG  ZMYRNA  t^E  ITERVM  TERET 

IN  /VWtf 
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TV.  MB.  TXIXIS.  AUKITA.  HSUIIA 

IHQVITARB.  1ACB1IT18*  DOUB8 
COIfPARABIT.  8IBI.  QVOD.  UHO 

CVB1U8.  IIOCBBEBI8.  AB.  ALIO 


NOMBli  fiVI  BBTINBS  TV 

MAONV8  ALEXANDER 
PALL A DOS  INVENTVM 
MEDICINALEMQVE  LABOHEM 
QYOT  FECI  STVDIO  PRO 

X1MV8  1P8B  MBO 
TB8T0B  BTVBC  SWSBOB  VON 
HOC  MBRVI88B  VHnBAR 
IMVOLVBMB  CBN0RI8  j^VOT 

8VBIT0  l>BCIDIMV8 
IHVVC  BT  DVBIA8  VATOBVM 

irBCLBGE  CLADES 
CONIVNX  gVOD  POTVIT  TIBI 

TVM  MI  HI  REDDIDIT  VNI 


▼ITBIA.  PBBTNB.  VIXIT.  TBB8Bir08.  A]nf08 
CARA.  MBI8.  V1X1.  8VBIT0.  FATALB.  RAPINA 
nOBBMTBM.  VITA.  SVIBIVUT.  ATRA.  DIRS  •  ■ 

OC.  TVMVLO.  NVHC.  8VM.  CINBBB8.  SIMVL.  NAM^JVE.  8ACRATI 

PER.  MATKEM.  CARAM.  SVNT.  P08ITIQVE.  MEI 

gVOS.  PIV8.  SAEPE.  COLIT.  FRATER.  CONIVNXQVE.  PVELLAE 

ATaVE.  OBITVM.  NOSTRVM.  FLETIBV8.  VSQVE.  LVGENT 

DI.  MANES  ME  VNVM  RETINETE.  VT.  VJVERE.  PQSSINT 

fiV08.  SEMPER.  GOLVI.  VIVA.  LIBENTE.  ANIMO 

VT.  8INT.  iJVI.  CINBRE8.  NOSTROS.  BRlfB.  FLORIBVS..9KRTI 

8ABPR.  ORNENT.  DtCAT.  SIT.  MIHI.  TERRA.  LEVIS 
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cm  gvA  Tm  AW  xzitt 

CLATDIAB  SrVBB  HKLBIIB 
TXORICm  gTIM  TITO  AB 
mFANTIA  8IVB  C01IT?MILIA8 
AW  XZXIII 

TI  CLAVDIVS 

PA N NYC H  vs.  CVM 
INSCRIBEREM.  ARAM 
UABVl  ANN  LXXXVI 


From  a  stone  containiiig  the  names  of  several 
trades^  1  copied  these: 

BiaHXBATOB  CALCABm. 
HOLITOR. 

MAOI8TBB  ADABIABIVS  A 

MniBRVA  MEDICA. 
CAESARIS  PRAESIGNATOR. 
PI8TOR  MAGNARIVS  PEPSIANVS. 
NEGOTIANTI  VINARIO  ITEM. 
BAVICVLAIUO  CVB*  0OBPOR18 

MABI8  BADBIATiei. 
mVJTATOR. 
VTMVLABlVa. 

MBDICfS  miBMTABm. 
MABMORABim 

In  the  continuation  of  this  gallery,  which  con- 
tains several  statues,  (^c.  the  one  most  deserving 
of  attention  is  Tiberius  sitting*  found  at  Pipemo, 


A  iMom  of  mbbiih^  a 


A  wholesale  baker. 
A  wine  merchant. 
Boatman,  commissioner  of 
tbeAdrialieiea  onniftaDy. 


Bateber* 

FluriMT  and  cow^Wedb* 
stone-mason. 
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•nd  very  perfect.    After  entering  the  Mnseo 

Pio-Clementino,  the  first  object  of  much  interest 
is  the  tomb  of  C.  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  which  to- 
gether with  several  others  was  brought  here  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Sdpios.  This  Scipio  was  great 
grandfather  of  Sc.  Africanus,  and  consul  U.  C. 
456*.  The  sarcophagus  itself  is  of  coarse  stone, 
bat  handsomely  carved  m  the  Doric  style,  with 
foses  between  the  triglyphs.  The  inscription  is 
very  perfect,  and  is  as  follows : 

comsEim  Lvcnra  nnna  barb4t?&  oNAivoa  fatbb 
noniAim  vonrnviB.  mhmwivb.  qwn,  loam.  vmi'viM.  FAamuA 
tVftk  OOMraU  QBtWII.  Aimtlli        WIKi  apvd.  tim  tavsaul  ouavx a 
sAjana  cirt>  svbuict.  omn.  uwcaka.  ovhimmqv.  Aioofonr 

In  the  same  room  is  the  Torso  di  Belvedere, 

so  much  esteemed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  all 
succeeding  sculptors.  Little  more  than  the  mere 
trunk  is  remaining;  but  even  without  being  a 
sculptor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  exe- 
cution. It  seems  to  have  been  a  Hercules,  and 
the  name  of  the  sculptor,  ApoUonius,  son  of 
Nestor,  an  Athenian,  still  remains.  Winkelmann 
is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and  thinks  that  it 
comes  nearer  to  the  sublime  than  the  Apollo 
Belvedere.  He  considers  the  figure  to  have  been 
sitting,  with  the  right  arm  over  the  head,  and  in 
a  state  of  repose  after  labour.  He  places  ApoU 
lonius  among  the  sculptors  who  lived  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  . 
The  first  statue  we  come  to  of  any  celebrity  is 

•VULtAv,  lib.  X.  c.  11.       *  Lib.  vL  c.  4.  |.  50. 
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a  Meleager,  formerly  in  the  Palaaszo  P^ini. 
The  left  hand  is  wanting,  but  otherwise  it  is 

very  perfect.  On  the  right  of  the  figure  is  a 
dog,  on  the  left  a  boar  8  head. 

Outside  of  the  window  is  a  stone  with  twelve 
sides,  on  each  of  which  the  name  of  a  wind  is 
written  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  was  found  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus.  There  is  one  also  at  Gaeta :  and 
two  others  have  been  described  by  Paciardi  "  and 
Foggini*:  to  which  we  may  add  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  at  Athens,  of  which  Stuart  has  given 
many  engravings  in  his  first  volume.  Different 
opinions  were  entertained  by  the  ancients  as  to 
the  namber  and  names  of  th6  winds.  Some 
made  tliem  only  eight;  but  in  general  they  were 
considered  to  be  twelve.    It  would  appear  from 
the  names,  that  the  Greeks  first  raised  the  num- 
ber to  twelve,  and  that  the  Romans  either  trans- 
lated some  of  them,  or  applied  local  names,  which 
in  some  cases  has  caused  confusion.   The  an- 
cient authors  who  have  treated  upon  the  subject* 
and  given  us  the  names  of  the  winds,  are,  Pliny', 
Seneca  %  Aul.  Gellius',  Vitruvius^,  Yegetius'', 
and  Strabo'.    Besides  the  testimony  of  these 
writers,  we  have  the  tower  of  Cyrrhestes  at 
Athens  still  remaining,  on  the  eight  sides  of 
which  the  names  of  eight  winds  are  engraved. 
A.  Gellius  also  gives  the  names  of  only  eight 

Monum.  Pelop.  torn.  i.  §.  7-  p.  215.  "  P.  173  and  408. 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  46.      *  Nat.  Qutcst.  lib.  v.  c.  IG.       '  Lib.  ii.  c.22. 

•  Lib.  t.  c.  6.        De  Re  Mil.  lib.  iv.  c.  S8.      >  Lib.  i. 
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winds,  but  he  doesv  not  agree  with  the  tower  at 
Athens^  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

ATHENS.  A.  OELLIUS. 

N.  •  .  JBoreasK  .  Septemtrio,  Apareiias. 

NE.  .  CiBcias.  .  .  Aquilo,  Boreas, 

E.  .  .  Aphelioies.  FA\xr\xs,Snh^o\^nuSyAphelioUs. 

S£.  .  Eurus.  .  .  Vultumus,  Ewranotus. 

S.  .  •  Nohts.  •  .  Attster,  Noius, 

SW.  .  Lybs.  .  .  .  Africus,  Li^bs, 

W. .  .  Zephyrus,    Favonius,  Zephifrus, 

NW. .  Sciron.  .  .  Cauras»  Argestea. 

Different  countries  undoubtedly  used  different 
terms,  or  affixed  different  significations  to  the 
same  term ;  and  as  Pliny  tells  ns  that  Scinm  was 
a  name  known  only  at  Athens,  and  tliat  the  wind 
so  called  was  very  little  different  from  the  Ar- 
gestesy  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  tower 
at  Athens  and  the  Roman  author  do  not  exactly 
agree.  Vitruvius  also  only  recognizes  eight  winds; 
but  I  have  not  included  him  in  the  above  com- 
parison, because  he  tells  ns,  that  he  follows  the 
tower  of  Cyrrhestes,  and  the  only  difference  is, 
that  he  substitutes  the  Latin  for  the  Greek  names, 
of  which  I  shall  take  notice  presently. 

Pliny,  Seneca,  and  Vegetius,  all  agree  in  mak- 
ing twelve  winds:  they  also  agree  in  their  man- 

*  In  tins  account  of  the  winds,  I  mean  all  those  words  which 
are  in  Italics  to  stand  for  the  Greek  terms, 
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ner  of  dividing  the  heavens.  They  divide  Ibe 
£asl  aod  West  each  into  Ibree  points,  according 
to  tbe  direction  in  which  the  sun  rises  and  sets 

iu  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  and  at  the 
equinox.  They  abo  divide  tbe  North  and  South 
each  into  three  points,  iMit  do  not  give  any  name 
to  the  two  which  are  on  either  side  of  the  North 
and  South.  With  respect  to  the  names  of  the 
winds  that  blow  from  each  of  these  points,  they 
do  not  exactly  agree.  The  annexed  scheme  re- 
presents the  circle  divided  according  to  their 
system,  to  each  of  which  divisions  I  have  affixed 
tbe.  name  of  the  wind,  with  its  Greek  and  Latin 
term.  Where  the  authors  differ  with  one  an- 
other, I  have  followed  the  majority :  but  I  have 
taken  no  notice  of  Strabo,  because  he  contradicts 
all  the  rest,  and  must  evidently  be  wrong.  He 
places  JE^urT/s  at  £N£;  ApheUoies  at  £SE;  Ze^ 
phyrui  at  WJVW ;  and  Argesiis  at  WSW.  Ncnr 
can  we  suppose  his  text  to  be  corrupt,  because 
he  mentions  Aristotle,  Timosthenes,  and  Bio,  as 
difieriog  from  him ;  and  the  names  which  they 
give  are  placed  exactly  as  they  are  by  the  writers 
quoted  above. 

We  find  otiier  names  of  winds  occurring  in  an- 
cient authors,  which  were  peculiar  to  certain 
coontriesy  such  as 

Altanus,  to  the  W.  of  S.  (Vitruvius.) 
Atabulus*  Apulia.  (Seneca  and  Pliny.) 
Carbas :  nearly  E.  (Vitnivios.) 
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CatagUi.   Pampbylia.  (Seneca.) 

GireiiUL  GmL  (Seneca,  Pliiiiy*  A.  GelUua.)  Ve- 
getius  puts  it  at  NWN. 

lapyx.  Calabria.  (Seneca.)  Apulia.  (A.  GeU 
lius,  who  says  thai  il  is  nearly  the  same  .as 
Camm.)  Vegeliiia  mkee  it  WNW.  as  he 
does  FaTomns. 

Meses,  between  Boreas  and  Caecias.  (Pliny.) 

Oiympias,  nearly  the  same  as  Sciron.  (Pliny.) 

Sdrm.  AtheMU  (Tower  of  Cyrrhcsles,  ficmeca. 
Plmy  tells  QB,  that  it  is  nearly  the  same  as 
Argestes :  and  so  A.  Gellius  makes  it.) 

Sttbvesperus.      of  W.  (Vitrnvios*) 

*  * 

The  room,  which  has  eaased  this  digrsssion, 

leads  into  an  octagonal  court,  filled  with  statues, 
bas-reliels»  marble  pillars,  immense  baths  of  gf». 
Dite,  porphyry*  &c.  which  are  all  interestiiig*  hot 
contain  nothing  pecnltarly  worth  nwntioning.  In 
some  of  the  bas-reliefs  the  battle  between  The- 
seus and  the  Amazons  is  described ;  in  which  it 
will  be  obsert edt  that  those  warUke  dasaes  have 
not  submitted  to  die  operation  which  is  generally 
said  to  have  given  them  their  name.  The  same 
may  be  observed  throughout  the  frieze  containing 
the  same  subject,  amongst  the  Ph%alian  marUes 
in  the  British  Museum.  Mitford,  in  his  History 
of  Greece  \  has  a  judicious  note  upon  the  .story 
of  the  Amazons :  he  says,    that  Amaiton  was  a 

*  VoL  X.  p.  40a 
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Greek  name  signifying  breoiilms,  appears  to 
ha?e  been  a  late  aiid  an  nnfoomM  imagina- 
•  **  tton."  He  also  remarhs,  that  Herodotae  calb 

these  women  Amazonids^,  thus  implying",  that 
be  considered  the  name  Amazon  as  applicable 
to  men  equally  as  to  women.  This  latter  remark 
however  does  not  contain  so  mnch  force  as  it 
appears  to  do.  For  though  Herodotus  uses  the 
term  Amazonids  in  this  place,  yet  every  where 
else  he  calls  them  as  usual  Amazonif  and  evi- 
dently Gomiders  them  as  women"* 

Oat  of  this  court  are  the  rooms  containing  the 
most  celebrated  statues.  In  tiie  first  are  three 
modem  ones  by  Canova.  They  were  placed 
here  while  the  andent  ones  were  at  Paris ;  and 
since  the  restoration  of  tlie  latter,  they  have  not 
been  removed.  Standing  thus  by  the  side  of  the 
.noblest  works  of  ancient  sculpture,  diey  most 
-necessarily  challeage  a  comparison.  In  the  Pei^ 
seu8»  which  is  the  finest  of  the  three,  some  imi- 
tation of  the  Belvedere  Apollo  may  perhaps  be 
observed.  The  other  two  ase  Cieqgas  and  Dap- 
moxenns,  of  whom  the  following  story,  as  related 
by  Pausanias^,  is  perhaps  necessary  to  under- 
stand thw  attitudes.  Greugas  and  Damoxenus» 
two  noted  pugilistB»  the  foraw  of  Dyrrachinm, 
the  latter  of  Syracuse,  had  fought  all  day  with*- 
out  coming  to  any  decision.  They  at  length 
agreed  that  each  should  stand  to  receive  the 

"  'AfM{;«'»«l««,  lib.  ix.  c.  27.      "  £*  g.  hU  iv.  c  1 10.      «  Lib.  ii 
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blow  of  the  other,  in  whatever  part  it  migbt 
come.  Cieiigas  accordingly  let  hie  fist  fell  npon 

the  head  of  liLs  antagonist.  Damoxenus  then 
told  him  to  keep  his  hand  still ;  and  running  at 
Urn  with  the  fingers  of  hie  own  band  stretched 
OQty  he  thrust  them  into  his  side,  aiMl  drew  them 
out  again,  followed  by  the  bowels  of  his  rival. 
Creugas  immediately  died  ;  but  the  prize  was 
adjudged  to  him,  and  Damoxenns  was  ba- 
nidbed. 

In  these  two  figures  there  is  vast  force  of  ex- 
pression, but  it  is  not  pleasing,  and  the  attitude 
of  one-  of  them  seems  verj  nnnaturaL  The 
colonr  of  these  statnes  cannot  fail  to  be  obsenred : 
it  is  noticed  in  all  Canovas  works,  and  he  is 
said  to  use  some  preparation,  to  take  off  from  the 
fresh  appearance  of  the  marUe.  The  ancients 
seem  to  ba?e  bad  some  custom  of  this  kind.  Vi- 
truvius  tells  usp,  that  a  preparation  of  wax  and 
oil  was  laid  upon  the  statues  in  a  liquid  state 
witb  a  brush:  when  the  marble  was  thus  co- 
vered, fire  was  applied  to  it,  and  afterwards  it 
was  rubbed  with  tallow  (candeia)  and  linen.  But 
he  does  not  say,  whether  this  was  done,  to  give 
a  brightness  to  new  statues^  or  to  repolish  old 
ones.  PKny  certainly  says  \  that  when  the  sta* 
tnes  were  finished,  they  were  rubbed  over  with 
a  stone  called  Naxos,  (because  it  was  prepared  at 
Naxos  in  Crete,  but  it  came  from  Cyprus.)  Af- 

f  Lib.  vii.  c.  9.      4  Lib.  xxxvL  c. 
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terwards  emery  aad  tnpoli  were  used,  and  last  of 
•11  the  institimeiit  was  passed  over  the  whole  of 
Ihesti. 

In  the  other  room  is  the  Belvedere  Antinous/ 
though  some  have  lately  changed  its  name  to 
Mercury  without  much  reason.  The  wings,  tlw 
.Cadttoeds,  and  every  other  emUem  of  Mmury, 
are  wanting.  The  countenance  also  certainly 
resembles  that  which  is  usually  given  to  Anti- 
nous.  If  this  notion  be  correct,  we  may  fiuriy 
cite  this  statue,  as  a  proof  that  the  arts  were 
still  flourishing,  and  that  there  were  sculptors 
almost  equal  to  any  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
time  of  Adrian.  In  fact,  we  know  that  the  arte, 
which  had  languished  and  were  fast  approaching 
to  decay  under  the  preceding  emperors,  expe- 
rienced a  temporary  revival  under  Tnyan  and 
Adrian.  The  latter  in  particular  encouraged  ar* 
chitecture  and  sculpture  through  the  whole  of  his 
dominions.  Athens  was  embellished  by  him 
with  splendid  edifices,  and  sculpture  once  more 
found  a  congenial  soil  in  Greece.  Though  we 
may  ridicule  or  pity  him  for  raising  statues  to 
Antinous  as  a  god,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
great  encouragement  must  have  been  giren  to 
talenfy  in  attempting  to  please  the  emperor  by 
representations  of  his  favourite.  The  Villa  at 
Tivoli  and  the  Mausoleum  at  Rome  were  alone 
enough  to  call  forth  genius:  and  the  accounts 
we  have  of  them,  as  well  as  the  actual  remains, 
shew  that  the  call  was  obeyed. 
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With  respect  to  AiUiaou8»  oi  wboai  so  many 
liastB  are  in  exiatenoe^  we  know  that  he  waa  a 
native  of  Ktb3mia.   He  died  A.  D.  139,  being 

drowned  in  the  Nile,  and  it  was  believed,  that  he 
ofiered  himaelf  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  Adrian. 
For  that  emperor  having  conaolted  the  Augon 
was  told,  that  be  sbonld  learn  hie  destiny  in  the 
entrails  of  a  victim^  which  was  dearest  to  him. 
Upon  which  Antinous  ofiered  himself,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  Adrian  built  a  city  on  the 
spot,  and  called  it  after  the  name  of  Ms  favourite: 
his  statues  and  busts  were  spread  in  every 
country,  and  divine  honours  were  very  generally 
paid  to  him'. 

The  celebrated  Visconti  thought  the  statue  to 
be  a  Mercury.  It  has  also  bet  u  called  Meieager, 
and  was  found  near  the  church  of  S.  Mariino, 
upon  the  Esquiline  hill,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  and  not  in  the 
Mausoleum  of  Adrian,  as  some  have  said.  It  is 
a  most  beautiful  statue,  but  the  right  arm  and 
left  hand  ane  wanting. 

.The  Laocoon  occupies  another  apartment. 
This  wonderful  groupe  astonishes  more  and 
more  upon  every  inspection ;  and  though  not  so 
pl^Mng  the  Appllo,  it  will  perhffie  be  consir 
dered  a  more  surprising  effort  in  a  sculptor  to 

'  A  Treatise  has  been  written  upon  the  worship  of  Antinous 
by  Riencourt,  where  all  the  places  are  mentioned,  where  it  was 
introduced,  and  tlie  authors  who  make  any  mention  of  iU  Vide 
Dio,  lib.  ixix.   Spartianus  and  Aurelius  Victor. 
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have  produced  the  Laocoon.   It  was  found  in 
the  baths  of  Titos  daring  the  pontificate  of  Ju- 
lius IL  and  some  account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  an 
original  letter  still  extant  from  Cesare  Trivulzio 
to  Pomponio  Trivulzio,  dated  July  1^06*.  The 
place  of  its  discovery  seems  clearly  to  identify 
it  with  that  which  is  described  by  Pliny  ^  He 
represents  the  whole  groupe  as  being  cut  out  of 
one  block,  and  gives  it  the  pteeminence  oyer 
every  other  work  of  sculpture.   His  words  ate 
these :  "  Deinde  multorum  obscurior  fama  est, 
quorumdam  claritati  in  operibus  eximiis  ob- 
stante  numero  artificum,  quoniam  nec  unns 
occupat  gloriam,  nec  plures  pariter  nuncopari 
**  possunt :  sicut  in  Laocoonte,  qui  est  in  Titi 
Imperatoris  domo,  opus  omnibus  et  picturas  et 
statuarifB  artis  pneferendum.    £x  nno  lapide 
eum  et  liberos  dracononiqae  mirabilea  neanis 
**  de  consilii  sententia   fecere  summi  artifices 
Agesander  et  Polydorus  et  Athenodorus  Rho- 
^  dii."    Winkelmann  supposes  Agesander  to 
have  been  fitthcar  of  the  other  two,  and  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander".    A  Roman 
citizen,  by  name  Felice  de  Fredis,  (who  has  a 
monument  in  the  church  of  Ara  Celi,}  has  the 
honour  of  discovering  this  prodous  relic  in  the 

■Ldim  Pittoridw^  ▼ol.iiL  p.  881. 

*  Lib.  zzzvL-c.  5. 

*  Lib.  c.  3.  §.  9*  If  iO|,  it  ii  by  no  means  inqotobabte,  that 
die  tbiee  figure!  are  portraits  of  the  time  sculpCon. 
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year  1500,  and  he  refused  to  sell  it  to  the  Car- 
diDal  of  8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  for  eoo  sGiidL  The 
Pope  however  was  more  successftil,  and  erected 
a  kind  of  chapel  for  it  in  the  grounds  of  Belve- 
dere. Winkelmann  informs  us  %  that  Julitui  II. 
had  assigned  a  pension  to  f  redia  and  his  son 
upon  the  duties  payable  at  the  gate  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Leo  X.  restored  these  duties  to  the 
cbnrcby  and  gave  f  redis  the  office  of  apostolic 
secretary.   This  was  in  1617. 

Michael  Angelo  denied  Pliny's  assertion  of 
its  being  cut  out  of  one  block.    Giov angelo  and 
Michael  Christo&no,  two  celebrated  sculptors; 
agreed  in  tins  opinion,  and  pointed  out  three  or 
four  joinings,  but  they  were  united  so  adiuirLibly, 
that  it  would  require  a  most  experienced  person 
to  discover  them.   Winkelmann»  speaking  of  the 
ancients  joining  difierent  parts  of  their  statues 
together,  says,  that  we  may  see  a  piece  of  iron 
^  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Laocoon,  where  it  is 
placed  behind  the  base  ^.  But  his  annotator  Fea 
says,  that  there  is  no  snch  piece  of  iron  to  be  dis- 
covered in  this  groupe,  except  one,  which  con* 
nects  the  left  arm  of  the  father  with  the  right  arm 
of  one  of  his  sons,  where  the  marble  had  been 
broken ;  but  this,  he  says,  is  not  ancient.  He 
adds',  that  three  separate  pieces  can  be  clearly 
made  out :  the  figure  of  the  eldest  son,  which  is 

*  Lib.  vl    S.  f.  10.  Note.     '  LDk  iv.  e.  7.  {.  'Note 
to  lib.  vl  c.  3.  §.  11, 
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OB  the  lefl-hand,  is  one ;  the  upper  half  of  Lao- 
eoon  himself,  down  to  the  knees,  is  another ;  and 

the  rest  of  the  groupe  seems  to  be  in  one.  The 
left  foot  of  the  eldest  son  is  longer  than  the 
other. 

Disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  author  of  the 

Restorations.  There  is  a  common  report  that 
Michael  Angelo  began  an  arm  in  marble  for  the 
larger  figure,  but  left  it  unfinished,  Because, 
^*  as  he  said,  he  found  he  could  do  nothing 
worthy  6f  so  admirable  a  piece'."  Winkcl- 
mann  asserts  this,  and  adds,  that  he  had  intended 
to  make  the  arm  bend  back,  so  as  to  come  orer 
the  head  of  the  statue.  It  is  certain,  that  an 
arm  of  this  kind  formerly  lay  near  the  statue, 
but  whether  it  was  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo 
is  at  least  doubtful.  Winkelmann  makes  Ber- 
nini to  have  formed  the  arm,  which  we  now  see  . 
in  Terra  Cotta.  Heyne"  denies  this,  alleging  for 
his  reason,  that  Bernini  was  not  born  till  1598; 
but  in  the  engraving  of  the  groupe,  published  by 
Marliani  in  1544,  the  figure  is  represented  as  re- 
stored. This  however  is  no  direct  evidence 
against  Bernini,  as  the  engraver  may  have  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  from  his  own  imagination, 
or  Bemtni*s  restoration  may  have  succeeded  to 
a  former  one.   We  have  however  some  certain 

*  Spenoe'f  Anecdotes,  86, 

^  In  his  Collection  of  Esseys  upoa  dlfcenl  eolgeeks  of  aa* 

tiquiQr. 
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evidence  upon  the  subject.  Vaaari  in  his  life  of 
Bacdo  BttidinelU,  tells  as»  ttiat  that  scalptor 

made  an  arm  for  the  figure  of  Lao  coon  in  wax  in 
the  year  1525.  He  followed  this  in  bis  own  copy 
of  the  gfonpe,  which  is  now  at  Florence,  and  it 
is  the  same  as  what  Marliani  engraved  in  1544. 
Vasari  also  tells  iis,  that  Giovangelo  Montorsoli 
restored  the  right  arm  in  marble  by  order  of 
Clement  VII.  after  This  is  the  arm,  of 

which  Winkelmann  speaks,  as  not  having  been 
finished,  and  lying  near  tlie  statue.  It  may  have 
been  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  from  the  si- 
milarity of  the  name.  The  qoestion  still  re- 
mains, who  formed  the  arm  in  trnta  eaiia  which 
we  now  see  upon  the  statue?  It  may  have  been 
Bandineili  himself ;  or  it  may  have  been  Bernini ; 
bat  it  is  not  mentioned  in  either  of  the  Uvea 
written  of  him  by  his  son,  and  by  Baldinvcd. 
We  know,  that  the  arms  of  the  two  children  were 
restored  by  Agostino  Comacchini  of  Pistoja, 
bat  they  are  not  much  admired.  He  followed 
the  copy  of  Bandineili,  and  an  engraving  on 
wood  made  by  Titian,  in  which  he  had  turned 
the  figures  into  three  apes,  to  ridicule  Bandineili, 
who  had  boasted  of  producing  a  copy  superior  to 
the  original. 

In  the  Camera  Madama  are  two  groupes  of 
the  Laocoon :  the  smaller  is  of  a  different  design 
from  the  famous  Laocoon;  but  the  larger  groupe 
is  just  like  it.  It  has  the  arm,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  other ;  and  Bandineili  followed  it  in  the 
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copy,  >^hich  he  made  of  this  groupe  at  the  end 
of  tiie  gallery  at  Florence*.  There  was  abo  a 
gem  in  the  collection  at  Paris,  where  the  groupe 
very  nearly  resembled  this ;  and  the  right  arm  of 
Laocoon  b  bent,  as  M.  Angelo  mtended  his 
restoration  to  be 

Many  criticbms  ha?e  been  bestowed  upon  this 
work :  amongst  which  it  is  said,  that  the  father 
seems  to  be  feeling  his  own  sufferings  more  than 
those  of  his  sons;  a  remark  which  does  not 
make  the  expression  really  less  nataral,  though  it 
may  not  be  so  heroic.  Winkelmann  admires  the 
statue,  for  expressing  the  exact  contrary  of  this. 
It  is  however  not  unjust  to  say,  that  the  bodies  of 
the  father  and  his  sons  are  relatively  out  of  pro- 
portion :  for  if  the  sons  are  viewed  separately, 
they  by  no  means  present  the  idea  of  boys,  but 
of  men;  whereas  the  fiaither  is  so  much  larger* 
that  either  he  most  be  a  giant,  or  his  sons  dwarfe. 
The  height  of  the  whole  groupe  is  eight  palms 
nine  inches. 

The  celebrated  passage  in  Viigil  certainly  does 
not  apply  to  this  groupe : 

at  primi^m  parva  duorum 
Corpora  natorum  serpens  amplexus  uterquc 
Implicate  et  miseros  morsu  depascitur  anus. 
Post  ipsoBi}  atuulio  subeuntem  ac  tela  fereDtein» 
Conipiunty  spirinque  ligant  ingentibus ;  et  jam 

*  Spniee^9  Aneodoiaiy  p. 

^  It  is  engtmved  in  the  work  of  Marietti«  torn.  ii.  pi.  95. 
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Bk  medtam  amplexi)  bb  oollo  squamea  einmm 

Tcrga  dati,  superant  capitc  ct  cervicibiis  altls. 
llle  simul  roanibus  tendit  divellere  nodos. 

Mn,  il.  213. 

Still  less  does  a  passage  in  Petronius  Arbiter 
agree  with  the  work  of  the  Uhodian  sculptors. 
It  occurs  in  his  Satyhcon,  c.  89. 

infuUs  stabant  sacri 
Phrygioque  cultu  gemina  natt  pignora 
'  LaOGOonte^  quoa  repente  tergoribus  ligant 
ADgaes  oannci :  parvnlaa  iUi  nanat 
Ad  era  refertml;  neater  auxiUo  flibi» 
Uterqoe  fratri  traostnlit  piaa  viceti 
Morsque  ipsa  miseros  motub  perdit  metu. 
Accumulat  ecce  liberi^m  funus  parens, 
Infirmus  Auxiliator  :  invadunt  viruni 
Jam  morte  pasti,  nicmbraquc  ad  tcrram  trahunt.  * 
Jacct  saccrdos  inter  aras  victima 
Terramque  plangit. 

* 

The  preceding  chapter  contains  a  discourse 
upon  the  decay  of  the  art  of  painting ;  and  the 
Poem,  to  which  these  verses  belong,  seems  to  be 
descriptive  of  a  picture,  called  The  Taking  of 
Troy :  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  the  painter 
certainly  did  not  consult  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
for  his  ideas.  Virgil  seems  in  the  same  manner 
to  have  drawn  from  his  owta  imagination  in  de- 
scribing the  scene;  or  he  may  liave  followed 
writers  who  preceded  him:  for  Servius  quotes 

o  o 
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Bacchylides,  as  having  mentioiied  the  story;  and 
adds,  that  fiuphorion  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  it. 
We  know  also,  that  Sophocles  wrote  a  tragedy, 
called  Laocoon*:  and  Lycophron,  who  was 
much  earlier  than  Virgil  ^  alludes  to  it^.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  hate  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  ancients.  Quintus  Calaber  has  several  verses 
upon  it'':  and  Hyginus '  even  tells  us,  that  the 
names  of  his  two  sons  were  AntiphaA  and  Thym- 
brens :  but  Servius  calls  them  £thron  and  Me. 
lanthus.  Hyginos  makes  Laocoon  to  have  been 
son  of  Acaetes  and  brother  of  Anchises,  whereas 
Tzetzes''  calls  him  son  of  Antenon  What  is 
more  extFaordinary«  even  the  snakes  have 
found  names :  for  Lycophron  calls  one  Forces, 
and  Tzetzes  tells  us,  that  the  other's  name  was 
Charibsea. 

In  the  last  room  of  this  series  is  the  celebrated 
Belvedere  Apollo,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  and  every  description  fails  in  conveying  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  extraordinary  beauty.  It 
was  found  at  Antium  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  fingers .  of  the  right  hand 
are  in  plaister;  and  the  left  hand  ib  a  modern 
restoration  by  Govaaangelo  MontorsoU:  the 
right  arm  and  leg  are  andent*  but  bavo  been 
badly  joined  on«  so  that  the  knee  M^ms  nnher 

*  Vide  Harpocration  in  'AyvMvc.  '  He  flourished  304^  A.  C. 
•  Cassandra,  V.  347.^  •'388—409.  *  Fab.  185.  "^Ad 
Lycophron. 
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tnraed  id.  Both  ankles  have  been  broken ;  and 
an  aisctdent,  which  happened  to  it  in  its  jouMey 

from  Paris,  has  been  clumsily  repaired. 

A  variety  of  opinions  lias  been  expressed  as  to 
the  character  in  which  Agasias  meant  (o  repre* 
■ent  Apollo,   Spettce'  oon<seiyed  him  to  be  a 
hunter.    Visconti  recogniises  a  statue,  made  by 
Calamis,  and  described  by  Pausauias^  which 
the  Athenians  erected  to  Apolio  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  ^reat  pla^e;   Other  opinions 
are,  that  he  has  just  defeated  the  giant  Tityus ; 
that  he  has  just  es^pended  all  his  arrows  against 
the  Achi^aHs;  that  he  has  been  slaying  the 
giants^  Niob^,  and  her  children,  or  the  faithless 
Coronis.    Such  are  some  of  the  conjectures,  to 
which  this  wonderful  statue  has  given  rise\  The 
premiling  opinion  however  is,  tiiat  he  has  just 
iknn  th^  serpent  Python,  and  this  is  the  idea  of 
Winkelmann.    He  certainly  appears  to  have  just 
discharged  an  arrow :  the  fragment  of  a  bow  is 
in  bis  left  band,  (though  this  perhaps  is  modem :) 
a  quiver  is  on  bis  back,  and  bis  f^et  are  exactly 
in  the  attitude  of  a  person,  who  has  drawn  his 
bow,  and  is  watching  the  progress  of  his  arrow. 
A  snake  is  twisted  round  the  trunk,  on  which  hie 
tight  arm  mts^ 

Winkelmann  is  elevated  into  a  strain  of  en- 
thusiasm in  describing  this  statue,  which  perhaps 
nothing  bnt  the  Apolio  Belvedere  woidd  save 

•  Polymetis,  Dial.  viii.  p.  87.         "  Lib.  i.  c.  3.         •  Vid. 
Winkelnuum^  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  8.  51,  &c. 
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from  being  called  rhapsody.  He  thinks  it  pro- 
bable^  that  it  was  one  of  the  numerous  statues, 
which  were  brought  from  the  temple  at  Delphi 
by  Nero.  I  have  read  somewhere,  but  cannot 
remember  the  authority,  that  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  statue,  which  the  Carthaginians 
carried  off  from  the  tem|rie  of  Macn\zfiuB  at 
Agrigentum,  and  which  was  restored  by  Scipio. 

After  all  these  conjectures  as  to  the  design 
and  history  of  this  unrivalled  statue,  it  remains 
that  we  should  notice  an  opinion,  which  some 
have  ventured  to  entertain,  that  after  all  it  is 
merely  a  copy.  They  observe,  that  the  marble 
is  from  the  quarries  at  Carrara,  not  from  those  of 
Paros:  and  Pliny  says^  that  the  quarries  of 
Luna  (i.  e.  Carrara)  had  not  been  discovered  long 
before  his  time,  but  tliat  the  marble  was  much 
whiter  than  that  of  Paros.  It  appears  however 
from  his  own  workP,  that  they  were  open  in  the  « 
time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  height  of  the  Apollo  is  exactly  nine 
palms,  eight  oitci^,  or  with  the  plinth  nine  palms, 
eleven  aneie. 

Out  of  this  court  we  pass  into  a  larger  apart- 
ment, filled  with  various  animals  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture.  The  floor  is  composed  of 
carious  and  handsome  Mosaics,  mostly  found  at 
Palcstriua,  the  ancient  Praeneste.  We  know, 
that  the  sculptors  of  Greece  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  animals,  and  some  of 

«  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  4.       p  Ibid.  c.  7. 
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them  excelled  particularly  in  ibis  department. 
Calamis  was  celebrated  for  repremiting  honfes^  * 
and  Nicias  for  dog8^    We  may  find  mention  of 

dogs  particularly  well  executed  in  other  passages 
of  Pliny*.  The  cow  of  Myron  is  well  known': 
and  Praxiteles  had  a  living  lion  placed  before 
him  for  him  to  copy"*.  Ont  of  Rome,  we  need 
only  mention  the  lion  at  Venice,  which  came 
from  the  Piraeus  at  Athens,  and  the  boar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gallery  at  Florence. 

Amongst  the  animals,  one  groupe  is  sure  to  be 
observed,  which  is  repeated  more  than  once  in 
this  collection,  and  is  called  Mithras.  With 
little  Tariation  they  all  consist  of  the  following 
figures.  A  man  with  his  head  turned  back  rests 
his  left  knee  upon  a  ljull,  while  he  places  his  left 
hand  upon  the  bulTs  nose,  and  with  his  right 
plunges  a  sword  into  the  bull's  right  shoulder:  a 
dog  licks  up  the  blood,  which  falls ;  a  serpent  is 
represented  below  and  an  eagle  above.  The 
whole  is  a  Persian  allegory,  and  one  of  the  in- 
terpretations is  as  follows.  Mithras  was  the  title 
of  the  son.  The  bull  is  the  earth,  which  Mithras 
or  the  sun  is  fertilizing  witli  heat,  and  pene- 
trating with  his  influence  in  the  sign  of  Taurus. 
The  dog  denotes,  that  all  things  are  nourished 
by  the  son's  influence  upon  the  earth,  besides 
which  Cams  is  properly  placed  next  to  Taurus, 

•»  Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  8.  '  Ibid.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  11.  •  Vid. 
lib.  xxxiv.  c.  7,  and  19.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  10.  '  Vid.  Plin.  lib.  xxxiv. 
c«  8.      *  Ibid.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 
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The  bulls  tail  terminates  in  ear^  corn,  to 
denote  feenndity.  De  In  Cliaiisse»  vbo  de- 
scribed this  mueeW,  says  of  anolher  part  qf 

this  groupe,  Virtus  Solaris  in  Tauro  invalescenn 
incipit  deficere  ijx  Cancro,  virtusque  g^nititlis 
paulatim  in  illo  compriinitur."  Amiber  vritof 

says,    ScorfrioiD  juxte  Genitmlia  ed  Solem  in 

**  Scorpio  reftrt,  mense   scilicet  Octobri,  quo 
"  semina  remisao  vigore  propter  fcig;us  CQi^U* 
duntar.** 

This  room  leads  into  a  long  gallery,  filled  with 
statues  and  other  antiquities,  many  of  which  are 
much  deserving  of  notice.  Two  sitting  figui^s» 
Poeidippos  and  Menander»  ace  perhaps  meet  eok 
The  recumbent  figure  at  the  opposite  0Dd»  which 
has  been  called  a  Cleopatra  and  an  Ariadne  by 
different  critics,  is  also  a  clief-d'oeuvre.  The 
name  of  Cleopatra  has  been  given  to  it^  becanf e 
the  bracelet  hag  resemblance  to  a  9erpettl.  The 
head  is  modern. 

At  one  extremity  is  ^  great  collection  of  hwst^ 
some  of  which  are  known*  but  a  great  mwhef 
are  not  so.  We  need  aol  he  aslonished  at  the 
immense  quantity  of  ancient  busts  which  have 
been  discovered.  Fliny  teild  us^  tlvU  in  Ih9 
time  it  was  a  common  enstQm  to  change  tbe 
heads  of  illaetrioee  persons  and  fiA  on  new  ones : 
so  that  the  trade  of  making  busts  must  have  been 
one  which  was  in  great  request.  Besides  this, 
even  in  the  finest  statues  it  was  sometimes  cus« 

*  MuMum  Eomannm^  9  voL  Bon*  174^ 
'  Lib.  xzzv.  c.  S. 
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tomary  to  work  the  heads  separate  from  the  rest, 
and  joio  tbem  on.  This  is  the  case  in  the  statues 
of  Miobe  and  her  children  at  Florenoe\ 

The  hall  of  the  Maaes  contains  mocli  the  best 
collection  of  those  ladies,  which  I  have  seen. 
Tbey  were  almost  all  found  in  Adrian's  Villa  by 
Alexander  YI*  Besides  theni^  thera  are  several 
busts  of  Philosophers,  some  of  which,  from  hav- 
ing their  names  and  sayings  under  them,  are 
unquestionably  authentic.  These  are  Socrates, 
Zeno,  Periander»  Pittacus,  Bias,  Pericles,  Antia- 
thenes,  besides  many  which  are  mutilated.  Witb 
respect  to  the  bust  of  Socrates,  it  may  be  curious 
to  shew  the  exact  agreement,  which  bis  features 
bear  to  the  descriptions  in  ancient  anthoii* 

Socrates  was  said  to  resemble  Silenus  in  Us 
"looks;   for  he   was  tlat-nosed  and  baldV** 

Now  do  not  be  angry  with  me:  he  was  not 

handsome,  but  he  resembled  you  in  the  flatness 
*•  of  his  nose,  and  in  the  exterior  of  his  eyes**." 
"  A  person  would  be  a  fool,  who  was  to  put  such 
**  a  question  as  this,  Whether  any  one  bad  a 

flatter  nose  than  Socrates'  1" 

*  Winlrfflwtnp»  lib.  iv.  e.  7*  lOi 

•  SdioL  in  Aristoph.  Nubi  8^ 
Plato,  Theaet 

«  Alheneeus^  lib.  v.  c.  60.  (ed.  Swelgh.)  The  same  account 
also  is  given  by  Plato,  Sympos. ;  Luciaii,  Dial.  Mort;  Xenophon, 
Sympos. ;  and  Syncaiu;,  CalvUii  iliicomium.  From  apasaagein 
Cicero,  it  would  seem,  that  there  were  craniologists  in  those 
days;  "  Zopyrus  et  stupidum  esse  Socratem  dijcit  et  bardum, 
'*  quod  jugulii  concava  non  haberct;  obstructas  eas  partes  et 

obturaUu  e«se  dicebat."   De  Fato,  c.  2. 

o  o  4 
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In  a  circular  room  out  of  this,  which  is  61  feel 

in  diameter  and  extremely  beautiful,  is  a  mag- 
nificent cup  of  porphyry,  40  feet  in  circumference, 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus.  The  sides  of  the 
room  are  ornamented  with  very  tne  statues,  and 
the  floor  Contains  the  largest  ancient  mosaic 
extant.  It  was  found  at  Otricoli,  anciently 
Ocriculum,  on  tlie  road  to  Florence. 
-  The  next  room  to  this  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  cross,  and  excessively  rich  in  marbles. 
Among  its  contents,  the  most  striking  are  two 
Sarcophagi  of  red  porphyry,  of  a  great  size,  and 
ornamented  with  has*relie&,  which  are  extremely 
perfect,  but  ill  executed.  One  contained  the 
ashes  of  S.  Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantine,' 
and  was  found  in  the  mausoleum  dedicated  to* 
her  by  that  emperor,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag*' 
ue.se,  without  the  walls.  This  is  a  very  curious 
building,  being  of  a  circular  form,  and  orna- 
mented with  ancient  mosaics.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  erected  first  as  a  baptistery  to  the 
neighbouring  church  of  S.  Agnese,  which  was 
also  built  by  Constantine,  and  afterwards  to  have 
been  converted  into  a  mausoleum  to  his  daughter. 
The  Sarcophagus  is  probably  much  older  than 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Paul  II.  was  removing 
it  to  the  Lateran,  to  serve  for  his  own  tomb, 
when  be  died ;  and  his  successor  Sextus  IV. 
restored  it  to  its  original  place,  from  whence  it 
was  taken  to  the  Vatican.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  some  consid*  r  the  building 
to  be  much  older,  and  call  it  a  temple  of  Bac- 
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chus.  The  capitals  of  the  columns'*  are  certainly 
in  a  style  of  elegance  superior  to  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine.   ConsiaBtia  died  in  364. 

The  other  Sarcophagus  contained  the  remains 
of  S.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  and  came 
ftom  her  mausoleom  upon  the  road  oat  of  tfie 
Porta  Maggiore.  This  roaosoleam  is  now  eafied 
Tor  Pignalara.  Anastasius  IV.  removed  the 
Sarcophagus  to  the  Lateran»  intending  it  for  his 
own  tomb.  Pins  VI.  moved  it  to  its  present 
place.  Some  donbts  'have  been  raised  whether 
this  can  really  be  the  Sarcophagus  of  Helena: 
for  Nicephonis  says^,  that  she  was  buried  in  a 
round  temple,  out  of  the  dty.  of  Rome,  in*  a 
marble  urn,  which  was  removed  two  years  after 
to  Constantinople.  But  as  Helena  died  in  327,* 
and  Micepborus  did  not  live  till  the  fourteentU 
century,  later  writers  have  preferred  the  tradition, 
which  makes  this  the  Sarcophagus  of  the  Empress 
Saint. 

There  is  an  inscription  in  this  room,  behind 
tbe  tomb  of  Helena,  which  1  have  ney(er  yet  seen 
cited,  but  which,  if  genuine,  is  of  some  interest 
in  illustrating  a  fact,  which  was  doubtful  even  in 
the  days  of  iivy.  I  say,  if  it  be  genuine:  for 
from  tbe  silence  of  antiquaries  upon  tbe  subject, 
and  from  tbe  terms  of  the  inscription  itself,  which 
is  not  altogether  in  the  style  of  ancient  epitaphs, 
1  cannot  help  having  suspicions.  However,  I 
have  never  seen  tbe  least  evidence  of  its  beiog 

^  Tbey  are  epgraved  by  De^godeU.      *  Lib.  viii. 
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ftMged,  and  it  bxAds  its  place  ifi  the  Vatkan 
amoBg  Ibe  mo9,%  aotbcntic  remum.  It  pafporii 
to  be  the  epitaph  of  Sypbax  Kng  of  Nmiiidia, 

who  was  brought  to  Italy  by  Scipio  Africanos  to 
grace  his  triumph;  but  Livy  aays^  that  be  waa 
saved  tUa  dii(grace  by  dying  at  TibuTt  wbilher 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Senate.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  according  to  the  account  of  Poly  bins 
he  actually  was  led  in  triomph.  Livy*a  ifrords 
are  thMo:  "  Morte  subtractits  apeclacalc^  mggis 

hominum,  quam  triumphantis  gloriee  Syphax 
"  est,  Tibure  baud  ita  multo  ante  mortuus, 
ab  Alba  traductus  fuerat.  Coospecta 

mors  tameo  ejoa  fuit,  quia  publico  ftineie  est 

elatus.  Huitc  Regem  in  trimpho  ddctm 
**  Polybius,   baudquaquam  spemendus  auctor, 

tradit."  Polybius  adds,  that  he  died  in  piiaoii, 
Tbe  inscriptkni  touches  opoa  this  qnesiioii;  and 
1  think  that  tlie  following  copy  may  be  relied 
upon  as  preserving  the  abbreviations  and  stops 
9X9Gtij  as  lhay  are  io  tbe  ongiaal. 

SyPUAX  NVMIDIAB  REX 
A  :  so  piONE.  AFRC.  IVR.  BSI«*  CAVSA 

ROM.  IN  "RiVMPH.  SVMORNV 
CAPTIVS.  PERDVCTVS 
INTIBVRTINO.  TERRI.  RRl^EGATV 
SVAHQSERVIT-V-IKANIREVOL, 

SVPRBM.  CLAV8IT 
ETATIS.  ANN.  XLVIII.  M.  VI,  XI 

CAPTIVITS.  V,  OBRVT 
P.  C.  SC^IO.  CONDITOSEPYL 

'  Lib.  XXX.  c.  ult. 


SYPHAX. 


The  abbreviations  are  |)t'rf)lexing,  and  not  usual  5 
hut  perhaps  some  of  iheia  may  be  wrilten 
length  IE  the  followiog  maiiaer. 

SYPHAX.  NVMXDIAE.  REX 
A.  SCIPIOME,  AFRICANO.  IVRIS.  BELLI.  CAVSA 

ROMAM.  IN.  TRIVMPHVM.  SVVM.  ORNANDVM 

CAPTIYVS.  JPERDVCTVS 
IN.  TIBVRTINORVU.  TBRRI8,  RELEGATVS' 
SVAMQVB.  8BRVITVTEM.     IN.  ANIMO.  REVOLVEN8 

SVPREMAM.  DIEM.  CLAVSIT 
AETATIS.  ANNO.  XLVIII.  MENSE.  VI.  DIE.  XI 
CAPTIVITATXS.  VI.  OBRVTVS 
P.  C.  8CIPI0NB.  CONDITORE.  8EPVLCRI 

After  all,  the  question  between  Polybius  and 
the  other  Roman  historians  is  not  satisfactorily 
decided  by  this  document,  though  1  should 
rather  cite  it  on  the  side  of  Polfhimi«  The  age 
of  Syphax,  which  unfortunately  is  not  of  the 
slightest  importance,  is  perhaps  the  only  fact 
proved  by  it.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
inscriptions  ftom  the  tomh  of  the  Scipiod,  which 
are  nearly  contemporary  with  the  supposed  date 
of  this,  contain  scarcely  any  abbreviations;  and 
in  a  hst  of  the  inscriptions  found  at  Tivoli  there 
is  no  mention  of  this. 

After  ascending  a  very  handsome  staircase, 
we  come  into  a  room  called  that  of  the  chariot^ 
from  an  ancient  one  of  marb&e,  which  is  preserved 

8  Or  TiBVRTiNO.  TERRiTORfo.  Tcrrilorium  is  a  ollffiicil 
word  :  vid.  Cia  'i.  I'luHp^  40.  aud  Plia.  c  6, 
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here.  Two  horses  also  in  marble  are  yoked  to 
it,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  being 
very  perfect:  but  unfortunately  only  the  car 
itself,  not  the  wheels,  and  the  body  of  one  of  the 
horses,  are  ancient;  all  the  rest  are  modern  ad- 
ditions, but  well  executed.  In  some  bas-reliefs, 
which  represent  the  games  of  the  Circus,  there 
are  generally  some  figures  lying  prostrate  under 
the  legs  of  the  horses,  which  are  running.  The 
antiquaries  have  made  out  the  extraordinary  ex- 
planation, that  they  were  people,  who  threw 
themselves  down  in  the  way  of  the  chariots,  that 
the  drivers  might  shew  their  skill  in  passing  over 
them.  The  drivers  will  also  be  observed  with  the 
reins  lapped  round  their  bodies  in  several  folds, 
a  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  games  of  the 
Circus ;  and  which  may  explain  the  misfortune, 
which  would  otherwise  seem  diflicult  to  have 
happened,  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Orestes. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  *<  rolled  from  the  chariot^ 
and  to  have  been  entangled  with  the  feins*».'* 
There  is  here  also  a  Discobolus,  which  has  the 
name  of  Myron  upon  it:  but  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  that  great  artist,  who  flourished 
in  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  worked 
chiefly  in  bronze :  it  is  probably  a  copy  from  one 
of  his  statues;  and  we  know,  that  even  with  the 
ancients  it  was  a  common  trick  to  put  the  name 
of  some  great  sculptor  upon  ordinary  statues. 
Pbsedrus  tells  us  this* : 

•  "  Soph.  ElecL  74S.       *  lib.  v.  in  prol. 
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Ut  quidam  artifices  nostro  faciuui  saculo, 
Qui  prc'tium  opcribus  majus  invcniunt,  novo 
Si  marmori  ascripserunt  Praxitelem  suo, 
Myronem  argento.    Plus  vetustati  nam  favet 
Invidia  mordax,  quam  bonis  presentibus. 

Pliny,  when  speaking  of  Myron's  works  in 
bronze^  expressly  mentions  the  Discobolos. 

Lucian  also,  who  describes  it',  implies  that  it 
was  in  bronze.  It  was  placed  in  the  vestibule  oi 
a  palace  at  Athens ;  and  as  Lucian  mentions  hav. 
ing  seen  it,  it  was  in  existence  after  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  a  j!:reat 
abundance  of  copies  was  made  from  it.  There 
is  one  at  Florence,  a  torso  in  the  Capitol,  and 
another  in  England.  This  in  thd  Vatican,  which 
is  antique  with  exception  of  part  of  the  right  leg, 
was  found  in  the  Villa  Palombaro  on  the  Esqui- 
line  hill.  The  passage  in  Lucian  alluded  to 
above  may  convince  us,  that  this  is  really  a  copy 
from  the  celebrated  Discobolus  of  Myron,  and 
from  no  ether;  for  it  is  that  which  Lucian  is 
describing.  He  makes  him  stooping  down,  like 
one  about  to  throw  the  quoit,  turning  his  face 
back  towards  the  hand  which  holds  it;  and 
bending  the  left  foot  a  little  back,  as  if  he  was 
going  to  rise  with  the  cast  •  Quintilian  also" 
seems  to  allude  to  the  strained  attitude  of  this 
statue.  Some  parts  of  this  copy  were  either 
not  finished,  or  have  suffered  by  time,  as  the  lefl 

^  Lib.  siiiv.  e.  S.    '  Philopseud.  •.IS.    "  lait.  Ub.  tL  e,  13. 
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foot,  the  right  knee,  and  part  of  the  neck.  When 
it  was  found,  there  was  a  piece  of  marble  at- 
tached to  the  right  thigh,  which  supported  the 
right  arm :  this  has  been  removed. 

This  apartment  is   the   teniiin.ition   of  the 
Museo  Pio-Clementino,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  have  passed  through  without  admiring  the 
magnificence  of  the  two  pontifis,  who  gave  their 
name  to  it.    The  fame  of  Clement  XIV.  has 
however  entirely  merged  in  that  of  Pius  VI. 
who  built  the  Museum,  and  whose  name 
placed  on  almost  every  article  preserved  iti  it. 
MunificeiUia  Pii  Sexti  meets  ns  at  every  turn, 
as  do  the  arms  of  Brascbi,  to  which  family  the 
pope  belonged.  This  certainly  exposes  Pius  VI* 
to  the  charge  of  vanity ;  and  the  Romans,  who 
are  always  given  to  sarcasiu,  used  it  on  one  oc- 
casion as  a  reproof  to  their  sovereign.    In  the 
lime  of  a  scarcityy  the  breads  though  it  did  not 
rise  in  price,  was  greatly  reduced  in  the  siae  of 
the  loaves.    The  people  thought,  that  part  of 
the  revenue  might  have  been  better  applied  to 
rdieve  their  ezigencies,  than  to  ornament  the 
Yaticaa*    Acdordingly  Pasquin  appeared  one 
morning  with  a  loaf  in  his  hand  of  the  smallest 
dimensions;  over  which  was  vinii/sa  MunificeiUia 

Reluming  from  the  room  of  the  Chariot,  we 

enter  a  gallery,  the  whole  length  of  which  is 
1041  feet;  but  it  is  not  properly  one  gallery,  but 
a  series  of  rooms,  whicb  are  open  to  each  other. 
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Four  of  them  are  filled  with  works  of  ancient 
sculpture ;  and  then  comes  a  gallery,  420  feet  in 
leng^,  the  walls  of  which  are  painted  with 
maps  of  different  parts  of  Italy,  executed  by 
Ignazio  Danti  in  1581.  These  are  rudely  done, 
but  are  well  worth  examining,  This  gallery  con- 
nects with  the  rooms  already  described,  in  which 
the  tapestries  of  Kafifael  are  hung. 
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